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PREFACE. 



The eliaptera wliicli "form this volume were prepared 
originally for the " Southern Christian Advocate," at 
the request of the Georgia Conference. Since their 
appearance in the "Advocate," the author has been 
urged to publish them in book form by numerous friends 
and strangers, among whom are the leading ministers 
of hia own denomination, distinguished clergymen of 
other churehes, and officers of the United States Ifavy, 
whose reputations give importance to their opinions. 

If the author feels any reluctance in complying with 
these flattering solicitationa, it is chiefly because the 
chapters were composed hastily, and the duties of his 
profession will not allow of his rewriting them. This 
scruple, however, is overcome by the assistance of a 
friend, who hindly suggests, that as the author has no 
literary reputation to lose, he risks nothing in publish- 
ing without waiting for time to rewrite. 

Justice to the work req^uires, it to be said, that the 
errors and accidental omissions of the original articles 
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have been con-ected, and much useful information 
added. 

The matter of the work was gathered in the course 
of the years 1855, '56, and '5T, during the greater por- 
tion of which time the author was attached to tho XT. S. 
sloop-of-war Jamestown, then ilag-ship of the African 
squadron. Through the kindness of friends on the 
coast and in the islands, he is enabled to bring down 
much of the statistical matter to the close of 1858. The 
historical sketches have been made out with care ; the 
statistics of trade, missions, etc., wore, for the greater 
part, gathered on the spot, from pci-sons or documents 
of authority, and not without much labor. 

The author flatters himself that, whatever may be the 
defects of the work in style or arrangement, the matter 
which it contains will be found reliable and useful. In 
his attempts at describing places and peoples, his desire 
has been to make prominent sucli facts and objects aa 
may interest the general reader, and be of practical 
value to the voyagers who shall come after him, the 
Trader, the Cruiser, and the Missionary. 

Should these pages revive any pleasant reminiscences 
in the minds of his old shipmates, or serve to relieve 
the tedium of the cruiser's life on the African station, 
they will not have been written in vain. 

Should they contribute anything toward correcting 
prevailing errors respecting the colonies of civilized 
blacks, and the state of Christian missions on the "West 
Coast, or increase in any degree tho interest which the 
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American churches are taking in the salvation of be- 
nighted Africa, he will feel amply repaid for the lahor 
which ho has bestowed. 

To Eev, J. Lighton "Wilson's ""Western Africa," the 
author ia indebted for sevei'al thoughts respecting 
Congo. To the Eer. D. A. "VTilson and Eev. E. T. 
Williams, Presbyterian missionaries to Liberia ; to Eev. 
J. W. Home, late missionary of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in Monrovia ; and to Eev. J. Eambo, of 
the Protestant Episcopal Chnrch in Liberia, the author 
is indebted for valuable information, and still more 
for brotherly kindness and aifection, which are but 
poorly repaid by this cordial acknowledgment. 
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ADVENTURES AND OBSERTATIONS 



WEST COAST OF AFRICA. 



CHAPTER I. 

TANGIEK — INTEODUCTOKy. 
" aiisdows, clouds, Had dsrkDOES ceat upon 11," 

"Each little adaclli to the BCTeraL slovo, 
■VVho follows learns from him tliat wcot betoie." 

Premisocy — Morocco — EstensiTe Influence — Ohscura niatory — IniJoini- 
titble — Unchanging — ReoolleclJons of Bojiah Dreams, and Prospect of 
Fulfillment — Somance of the Moorish Clitiraator — Beating up foe Gibral- 
tar — Bay and City of Timgicr — Am prlimn Consul — Moorisli Boats and 
Sailors — Moorish Guides — Hamcd— The Mosque — Market — Jews — 
Moorish Women — Dates and Smali Chonge — Camp Outside the Wall — 
Make an Acquaintance — Prepare for a How — Good Evening, Homed — 



It may aot te expected that Sketches of the "West Coast 
of Africa ivill contain descriptions of places and life on the 
Atlantic shores of Morocco; yet a chapter of notes, his- 
torical and descriptive, of the ancient and classic city of 
Tangier and its people may not be un acceptable to the 
reader. 

Few empires, ancient or modern, have exerted so gi-eat 
an influence over the destinies of civilized man, as the half- 
ciyiliKed empire of Morocco; and of none, since the decline 
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38 PERSONAL ADYENTOKEB AND OBSERVATIOSe. 

of Eome, has the influence been bo long and so generally- 
felt. Commanding many leagues of coast on the shores of 
the Mediterranean and Atlantic, her daring pirates have for 
centuries infested these waters in pui-suit of blood or trea- 
enro, bringing the commerce of all nations under contribu- 
tion ; and to thia day, the proudest nations of Europe, 
England and France, buy exemption from her depredations 
by annual contributions of black mdl. Defended by the 
dangerous rocks and shoala which line her seaward borders, 
she is safo from the attacks of naval forces. Secure in the 
fastnesses of her vast deserts, whore the fleet barb and the 
unequalled horsem-m can tire the strength, and, by slow 
buntmg warfaiG, iiasto the spirit and the numbers of disci- 
l Imcd armies, she is beyond the reach of punishment, and 
may be appionched only on her own terms. Spain, Por- 
tigal, England, Frmco, have at various times possessed 
themaeh es oi her accessible sea-coast towns ; but they 
faund them jrofatless possessions, and too dear at the price 
of constant ivaifarc The relinquishment has been speedy, 
and the mdomitable children of the soil have returned to 
then natural possessions, like the locusts of their cwq 
deaeits, reficthed by the sleep of the plains, and increased 
IE numbeis 

Situited, geographically, where her mountains have looked 
for ages into the very lap of civilization and advancement, 
she is herself unchanged. Even Christianity, after eighteen 
centuries of effort and contact, has failed, in the least, to 
modify her character, or to establish a single temple in her 
towns ; and the Pillars of Hercules may mark to-day, as 
they are said to have marked thousands of yeai's ago, the 
limits of civilization in that direction. 
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But tbough taoiTO for three thousand years under the 
names Ethiopians, Mauri, Barbarians, Maui-itaniana and 
Moors, the inhabitants of Morocco are perhaps less known 
than any of the peoples of Europe or Asia. The sailor, 
wisely, gives a ivide berth to her shores, where sLipwreci, 
even in this age, would he followed by death or slavery. 
The traveller liketh not the shadow of her walls and tents ; 
and hence it is that so little is known of the mixed and 
united tribes known to Europe and America under the 
general name of Moor. The Chiiatian religion, in its west- 
ward flow, has passed over these plains without leaving a 
ripple trace on their sands; and unless the regurgitating 
wave that is to enliven Afi-ica in its flow shall siu'vive the 
Sahara and buret the hounda of the Atlas chain, the Moors 
will be but Moors when the Sou of Man sball come. 

My first impressions of the Moors were gathered from 
the " Arabian Nights," and stories of shipwreck and adven- 
ture among them ,by Adams ; sobered somewhat, in later 
boyhood, by " Jackson's Account of the Empire of Moroc- 
co." My boyish imagination loved to revel in the mists of 
Moorish history, and the wildness of Moorish scenery and 
character. It was to me a land of eshaustless legend and 
romance ; in whose people, cruelty and hospitality, trea- 
cheiy and platonic friendship, strangely harmonized. I was 
oarly fired with the desire of seeing with my own eyes her 
majestic mountains and magnificent plains ; and many a 
delightful day-dream have I had, over an uninteresting 
Latin grammar, fnll of wild adventure, passing fi-om castle 
to tent, under the shadow of a friendly turban, before whose 
" sesame " curtains and doors flew open. 

In the latter part of July, '56, we wore beating tfr "wind 
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ward of tile Madeiras, when the secret transpired in the 
ward-room that we were bound for Tangier, Here it may 
ho necessary to inform the reader that, for good reason in 
time of war, and no reason in time of peace, the destination 
of a man-of-war is generally kopt a secret from the officers, 
non-commanding, for a few daya. The aiithority is found 
in the iex non scripta of the navy, called *' usage " — a hud- 
get, by the way, which contains all sorts of funny things ; 
among others, lots of affirmative proof on the vexed ques- 
tion as to whether a thing can be all black and all white at 
the same tune ; (^ias, that black is white, and white is 
black. 

The news brought to mind my boyhood's dreams of 
Morocco ; and they were to be realized in part, for I should, 
at least, look upon her shores, and shake hands with her 
sun-burnt children ; but how far my romantic ideas of the 
half-civilized character had been modified, judge ye, who 
have had two yeai-s of contact with the ugliness of man's 
savage condition on the shores of Africa ; and how far my 
ardor for adventure had been cooled, ye can imagine, who 
have spent a year on that dreary station, away from coun- 
try and friends, and wife and little ones. 

There is, however, a degree of romance iosepai'able from 
the Moorish character ; so we rejoiced in the prospect of 
breaking in on the monotony of om- cruise, by spending a 
day with the Barbarians. 

After a week of most unpleasant sailing, we made the 
coast of Europe at Cape St, Vincent, and that night and 
the following day continued our course toward the Gut of 
Gibraltar, along the coast of Spain ; and over those waters 
where Kelson immortalized himself, and England was 
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crowned " Misitress of the Seaa." The morning of the tenth 
day out hi'onght u3 within eight of the Moorish coast, and 
^t noon -we dropped anchor in the bay of Tangier, a mile 
from the town. Our consul, Mr. Brown, was soon along- 
side, to pay his respects to the Commodore, and gaye the 
officers some eicellent advice as to the prudence necessary 
in intercourse with the natives, which had a veiy fine effect 
in the way of exciting our curiosity. After some hesitation 
on the pai-t of the Commodore, a few of- us ohtainod per- 
mission to visit the shore, and at 3 o'clock wo were off for 
an evening's stroll among the Moors. The city, huilt in a 
narrow valley, and stretching up tho hills on hoth sides, is 
surrounded by a high castellated wall of solid masonry, and 
defended on the water side hy forts of considerahle strength 
which rest on the native rock. As seen from the hay, it 
looks like a city of prisons. The houses which appear above 
the walls are square, flat-roofed, white, and without orna- 
ment, having but few windows, and these quite small. We 
passed among /eZwcea-rigged schooners at anchor, and others 
under weigh ; their broad yet graceful sails hauled almost 
fore-and-aft, and sailing, with the swiftness of a seagull, into 
the very eye of the wind. The dark-complexioned and 
tnrbaned sailors smiled at us as we passed, and we could 
imagine one piratical-looking crew saying to themselves, 
"What fine slaves these fellows would mike!"- They have 
learned, however, in then occaaiori'il encounters with Eng- 
lish and other sailors, th^t gentlemen ■« ho wear brass but- 
tons are rather ugly customers to handle We directed 
our boat for the water gite, the only entianee on this side, 
and landed in the midst of halt i dozen bare-legged, slip- 
shod, tur-baned and sashtd gLntkmen, who represented as 
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many colors, IVom copper and chestnut-brown to ashy 
black. 

In French and broken Englisb they offered their eervicea 
as guides, but with a degree of hauteur which led some of 
our company to suppose tbat thoy were dignitai-ies, or at 
least gentlemen, of the city who bad come to offer us hos- 
pitalities, A gentleman wearing a fez cap, ornamented with 
a tassel of red silk, half a yard in length, and who spoke 
French very fluently, told us that lio had just retui-ned from 
the Crimea ; offered to show us round the city, and wm 
quite un-Moorish in politeness. I didn't like the out of 

Casting a glance over the group as I jomped ashore, my 
attention was arrested by a Sprightly face of nut-brown 
color, in whieb the amiable and savage were blended, set 
off by the pei-petual smile of a hare lip. "Ah," said I, 
" there he is ; the old man of my dreams in boyhood — I've 
seen that face, full of contradictions, and that snow-white 
turban, in my visions of Moorland." His burnous — a gar- 
ment made like a smock or shirt, having loose, flowing 
sleeves — was of mottled brown and white ; bis white fuU 
drawers, fastened above the knoe, contrasted pleasantly 
with his brown legs and bright yellow slippers ; and, ex- 
cepting the iong seai-f thrown over one shoulder and brought 
ronnd the waist, he was in fuU Moorish dress. 

" Come here, old gentleman," said I, beckoning toward 
him. He came up with a dignified step and manner, -which 
I thought to be assumed for the occasion. 

"Want me, sa?" 

"What is your name?" 

" Ilamed, sa." 
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"Speak English, Ilamed?" 

" Yes, sa." 

" Hamed, are you an honest man, or a scoimdrel ?" 

" Hamed good man, sa," with an air of injured innocence. 

" No doubt ; but how am I to know that ?" 

"Everybody know Hamed, sa." 

" Well, that accounts for it I I was just thinking that you 
looked like an old acquaintance." 

" Oh yes, sa ! Hamed see you when you here be- 
fore." 

"Very likely, Hamed, considering that this ia my first 
visit." 

Hamed lifted his eyebrows and smiled, as if he liad per- 
petrated a joke. 

" Where did you learn to tell lies, Hamed ?" 

"He no lie, sa; me tink so I see you." 

By this time we had passed the water gate and were 
asccndbg the steep and nan-ow street, inclosed by high 
buildings, almost destitute of windows and doors, at least 
on the street side, which leads to the centre of the city. 
Here our company separated, some for the Consulate, and 
others to look at the curiosities, under the guidance of the 
Crimean. " Hamed," said I, " hold on to me, and by night 
we'll bo better acquainted." 

" Very good, sa ; Hamed good man, ea." 

"Let us take a look in here," said I, as we reached the 
spacious gateway of a large building, surmounted by tur- 
rets, and a tall spire or tower, handsomely oraapiented. 

"No, sa; no sal" said Hamed, with a fiice of terror. 
" He be mosque — can't go." 

" Oh, don't be afraid." 
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" All ! a'poee I take you dare, lie cut off my hands." 

" Well, that being the case, I'll go alone." 

" Ko, sa ; must no go,"- — and here he gave me to under- 
stand that if I went in they would likely cut off my head as 
well as my hands. 

" That being the case," said I, " we'll dofer our -visit. In 
tho meantime, old fellow, stir up the contenta of your tur- 
ban, and contrive me a way to take a peep at the inside to- 
morrow, and I'll give you an extra ounce." I saw from his 
face that it was a hopeless prospect. He shrugged his 
shoulders, and we continued our walk. 

" Haraed," said I, as wo continued up the street, "when 
you come to my country, you may go into our mosques 
and welcome : why can't I go into yours f" 

" We no like Christian in dis country." 

"Doyouknowanythingofthe Christian religion, Hamed?" 

" 0. yes, sa ! I read bout him one book." 

""What book?" 

"Arabic book." 

" Do these people read Arabic ?" 

" Great many." — Here Hamed revealed an intelligence 
on the subject that surprised me; and in broken accents 
made a beautiful compliment to the religion and character 
of tTesMS— they won't speak of him by any other name — 
that touched my heart. 

" But you prefer Mahomet," said I. 

"May be Jesus so good, like Mah-o-med ; Mah-o-med 
more strong." 

He seemed disposed to drop tho subject, and so was I, 
for the comparison instituted touched a tender chord within. 
Hamed fairly represented tho Moorish idea of the compara- 
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live merits of Christ and Mahomet. We passed along the 
^central and largest street of the city ; but most of the shops 
and stalls were closed for the evening ; yet the poultry and 
fruit markets, which occupy a portion of this street, were 
still brisk and noisy. 

Before passing into the crowd, I called a halt. " Now, 
Hamed," said I, " talk fast, for time is precious. Who ai'e 
those fair-complexion ed gentlemen, buttoned up in long 
coats which reach from, the throat to the feet ; wearing or- 
dinary cloth caps, instead of fez caps or turbans, like you 
coffee-colored gentlemen?" 

The old fellow curled up his lip with a sneer that Byron 
might envy, as he said ; 

"Humph! ho bo Jews." 

" Do they all dress alike ?" 

" Yes, he all he make like dat— he not can wear like dia," 
lifting his burnous and a faded sash that had lately made its 
appearance around his waist. 

"Are they compelled to dress so?" 

"Bashaw do it." 

"Why so?" 

Hamed shrugged his shoulders, looked puzzled, and mut- 
tered, "So be." 

So be, with Hamed, was a non sequitur, beyond which was 
sullen silence, and the boundless unknown. 

"What do they do, Hamed?" 

" He be merchaad," 

Here he hailed one in a very authoritative tone, and as 
the gentleman advanced, Hamed said, " He be good man — 
he sell sheep " — cheap. 

There was something raercenaiy in his face, and a subdued 
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air in his manner, that told the story of hia wrongs, and the 
vile oppression which hia race snfEers among an inferior peo- 
ple; yet there was also something nohle in his bearing, and 
iatellect and enterprise beamed from bis black eye. He in- 
vited na to call at his shop, which we promised to do. 

"Who are those covered up in shawls of white flannel, 
peeping out through a hole over the left eye ?" 

"Hebe omen." 

" Why don't they show their faces P" 

"So be " — and a shrug of the shoulder. 

" Are they pretty, Hamed ?" 

" No be, he be old." 

" Where are the young women ?" 

"In house "—harem — " mind children." 

"Don't they come out sometimes?" 

" No— somethnes." 

"Why not?" 

"So be," and a shrug, with faint symptoms of a smile — 
the only iusohriety of the evening. 

In the poultry market there were great numbers of those 
Barbary pigeons, so famous for their size and beauty. The 
common bara-yard fowls were ordinary in appearance, and 
very cheap. Pigeon fanciers in the States would be glad to 
give twenty or thirty dollars a pair for pigeons that we 
bought for ten cents each. Fresh dates were abundant, and 
more delicious in flavor than can he imagined by those who 
know only the dried dates of commerce. Those still adher- 
ing to the stems hung in clusters from the stalia, the riper 
were packed in neatly woven baskets of palm-leaf. I gave 
Hamed a quarter, with which he purchased a basket, contain- 
ing half a peck, and brought me back a handful of change, 
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nmoli resembling old brass buttons idinus shanka. Tiie coins 
were flat on one side, and slightly convex on the other, 
which contained a character denoting the value. \ judged 
them to be worth a mill eaoh ; I estimated them at a much 
lower rate, for they were not cleanly in appearance. I told 
Hamed to throw them away, but he preferred to deposit 
them in the lahyiintbian folds of his capacious shirt— 5j*j*- 
nows, I should have ssiA. We continued our way along 
the paved street, and passed out at the eastern gate of the 
city. 

Outside the grey and moss-covered walls, besprinkled 
with cryptogamous plants, we found a number of donkeys 
and camels that seemed to be waiting for the return of their 
owners ; and a camp of Moors, lately arrived from the inte- 
rior with poultry, fruits, pieces of valuable wood, and other 
marketable commodities. I tried to scrape an acquaintance 
with them, through Hafued, but they seemed surly and dis- 
tant. I bethought me of an expedient. Pulling out a case 
of cigars, giving on^ to Hamed, and putting another in my 
mouth, I advanced toward the oldest of the crowd, who was 
sitting almost between the legs of his camel, smoking a pipe 
of opium — ^I asked him for a light, and as that was a degree 
of hospitality that a follower of Mahomet might not refuse, 
he extended his pipe and I ht my cigar. Then, offering fire 
to Hamed, I told him to ask the gentleman if he would not 
accept an American cigar. He grunted assent, and I gave 
him half a dozen. Then, taking a seat beside him, with a 
sang froid wc, though in reality, io great feai- that the 
camel at my back might take a nib at my Christian shoul- 
der — for camels are faithful servants of the Prophet— I be- 
gan to gather the information I wanted ; for I now realized 
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the justice of my preoonoelved ideas as to the connection 
of tobacco with fraternity. Behold its maiTelloua effects on 
this Ishmaelite 1 

He became quite communicative, and seemed as much 
interested in answermg my questions as I was in asking 
them. 

"How far is your home from here?" 

"Six days"— about a hundred miles. 

" How often do you come to Tangier ?" 

"Two or three times a year." 

"Are these four men your naghbors?" 

" Ko ; brothers." 

I could scarcely believe this, for they were quite different 
in features and shades of color. 

In 3 moment he saw my incredulity smd added ; 

" Not of the same mother." 

"What is your cargo worth ?" 

" Forty dollars," — according to Hamed's calculation. 

" What will you buy with it ?" 

"Powder, lead, beads, colored thread, needles," etc. 

" What have you lived on durbg your journey ?" 

One of the brothers here produced a bag, containing what 
I took to be barley meal, and a piece of bread resembUng 
our asli-oate. 

" Wbat do you pursue at home?" 

"Make grain and cattle — this been bad year." 
, I could not learn fi'om what cause. I learned this aiid a 
good deal more in the course of my fifteen minutes' talk ; 
and as I arose to depart, he inquired why I asked so many 
qTiestJons. I answered, with a very honest face, that I had 
from boyhood admired the Moorish character, and wanted 
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to find out all I could about them. Ho returned the com- 
pliment, by saying, that I was " an honest man, and that 1 
ought to take a horse and go out to iiis country- — be would 
bring me back," It may have been a bait: they do such 
thinga sometimes; but Ibelieve that be was sincere, I shook 
hands with him, and, to my sui-prise, those who seemed sus- 
picious on my approach, readily accepted my hand wlien I 
bid them good evening. Honesty, tobacco, and a little in- 
genuity are available helps in getting through the world. 
To accomplish an object sufficiently worthy of the labor, 
your contributor would engage to reach the city of Morocco 
on foot, without convoy, if some one would guarantee a 
supply of tobacco by the way. 

The beautiful garden of th« Swedish Consul is a quarter 
of a mile beyond the eastern gate. We entered, and went 
around its sbady walks, but bad not time to make note of its 
luxuriant Sora. Reentering the town, I followed Hamed 
through streets of less than six feet in width, lanes still more 
nan-ow, open courts and rumed buildings, a perfect wilder- 
ness of stone and mortar, turbansand fez caps ; and I thought 
at onetime that, like Milton's debatants of foreknowledge, 
we should find no end, and be 

" In wandering mazes lost." 

Hamed disappeared up a dark and stony stair, above 
which we heai-d lond talking. I darted after him, instinct- 
ively clutching my walking-stick, and fumblingin my pocket 
for my pen-knife, the only weapon of defence on my person. 
They were familiaj' voices, and in a moment I stood in the 
presence of two of my shipmates, who, under the guidance 
of our Crimean hero, had found their way to the house and 
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Hhopof myfriend the Jew, where they were buying ottar of 
rose, and other little valuables. All hands were talking at 
once, and the progress in trade was very noisy and very 
slow. It waa now near simset, and fearing to be shut in, we 
hastened to the water gate and our boats. We tossed 
Haraed half a doilai-, with which ho was quite satisfied, and 
engaging hia services for the moiTOw, we bade him good 
evening. As a parting request, he wanted me to tell him 
if Hamed was not a good man. I answered, " So far so 
good, but I'll tell Hamed more about it to-morrow evening." 
That night, as I read the evening lesson from the Wew 
Testament, its pages were unusually blight ; and that dear 
name, which, for the first time in my life, I had heard as- 
signed to an inferior position among men, felt nnusnally 
dear. Hay, the Master himself was at hand to strengthen 
the faith and heal the wounded feelings of his feeble but 
jealous 8er\'ant. In a corresponding frame of mind I once 
road, consecutively, one of the best passages of the Koran 
nnd a page from the New Testament. As a philosopher in 
morals, I saw much to admire in the former ; but in the lat- 
ter, which I read as a philosopher, and also ad a sinner, and 
a mortal immortal, each verse was a burnished £;em, beam- 
ing spiritual, as well as mora!, truth The pnge which con 
tains St. John's Gospel, chap. 15th, is a casket of gems, of 
which one single beam contains mcie ipiiitual light than 
may be gathered from all the philosophj of uninspired mm, 
and which, in its harmonious be'^mings leflectu on the mtel 
lect and heait the shining of the Etei-nal Light. In tui-ning 
from one to tho other, I passed from the nioonlit earth, and 
the mud-built habitations of men, to the crystal walls, and 
pearly gates, and uncreated light of the Kew Jerusalem 
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I may not have prayed that night with unusual faith, bat 
certainly with unusual desire, " Thy Kingdom Come," and 
then, though in a land where the orescent still outshines the 
cross, I fell asleep, conscious of the presence and protection 
of the Good Shepherd, 
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TANG IKE — CONTINimD. 



Saluting the Flag of Morocco — A Cheerful Company — The Mosque- 
Shopping in Tangier — Jewish Women — A Thought oa Dresa — Ciril 
and Social ConditioQ of the Jews — Moorish Soldiers — Palace of the 
Bashaw — Visit the E^sidence of our Consular Agent for Mogadore — 
A Disappointment — A Walk in the Counlry — A Caravan, Mooriah 
Muskets, and Wheat — Taming a jouiig Camel — Population. 

At eight o'clock on the morning following our ai'rival, 
the red enagn of Morocco appeared ahove the walls of the 
city; a corresponding flag waa immediately hoisted at our 
"fore," and saluted with a brisk round of twenty-one guns. 
The compliment was speedily returned fi'om the forts, and 
the loud-sounding and well-timed twenty-one assured us 
that the Moors' knowledge of the use of gunpowder is not 
confined to small arms. "While the boatswain's mate was 
calling "away the third cutters," to take the oiEcera 
ashore, I swept the beach with a telescope, and at the land- 
ing descried my friend Hamed and his fez-Lapped brother, 
awaiting otir arrival. The calm -md balmy morning gave 
me a favoi-able impression of the clmiate of Tangier, and 
inspired all hands with cheerfulness and good will. The 
officers stepped into the boat without waiting for the order 
of " rank ;" even the first-lieutenant, whose duty it is, 
according to " usage," to find fault wherever he goes, 
seemed to forget bis criticism and wore a cheerful counte- 
nance ; our lads sprang their oars " with a will," and in a 
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few minutes Hamcd and company were bidding Ufs good 
morning. 

My companion foi' tbe forenoon's stroll was our worthy 
first-lieutenant, T, H. P., whose excellent father, Com- 
modore Patterson, bore arms in our war with the Moors of 
Algiers — a wai- which they have not yet forgotten, and that 
brought them to a treaty which thenceforth exempted onr 
nation from the heavy tributes of black mail, previously 
paid, to secure for our commerce immunity from the pirates 
of these waters. It is not alone to this treaty, however, 
that we are indebted for freedom from their ravages, but 
also to that respect which, from various causes, is enter- 
tained by half-civilized and other nations for the United 
States. But the morning is too fine, and space too precious 
for moralizing. 

As we followed in the steps of Hamed, on a trinket- 
hunting expedition among the stores and bazaars of the city, 
I suggested to my companion, that if he wished a free pas- 
sage to the interior, and taste of Christian slavery among 
the Moors, he would be accommodated at once on letting 
them know that he was the son of a gentleman who helped 
to pepper them with hot shot at Algiers. He replied, 
that if he had any assurance that they would not send 
him on a three years' cruise, ho might be disposed to tiy 
it. 

Arriving at the mosc[ue, I asked Hamed if he had yet 
procured us a pasa to the establishment; to which the old 
fellow repHed, with a degree of indignation that showed 
some personal feeling on the subject : 

" No, sa I he be no use talk 'bout dat, S'poae Christian 
go dare, he be spoil for dis people," 
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" Well done old oliap !" said I, " yoii have more pluck 
and more sincerity than I have been giving you credit for; 
but in the meantime, what are all these slippers about the 
steps f " 

"People leave him when he go in." 

There were so many d M ■' h Iip[ e are nuch 
alike in size, shape and 1 — n Hy y II w — that I was 
puzzled to tnow how tl n illdtlythn but 

while I was thiiddng o th b] t a j, tl m f ) rat- 
coffee complexion came ut I t a bi 1 1 e at 
us, and another at the b 1 i. 1 j p walk 1 ht nto a 
pair, and went on with t t p to tak a d look. 

The operation was perf ml q kly th 1 1 I n t yet 
tnow whether ho knew hie own slippers by their location, 
or some mark invisible to Christian eyes ; or whether hy 
some unusual instinct the toea were led to their own houses, 
or whether the gentleman considered it a matter of no 
importance whose morocco covered his unsightly members, 
BO long as it was orthodox in shape. The articles are worn 
slip-shod, and as they come no higher than the lower part 
of the instep, there is not much variety in size. 

" Hamed, are each things never stolen ?" 

" Oh no, Ra !" with a significant grunt, and a shrug of the 
left shoulder, 

" Kever, Hamed ?" 

" No, nevar, ea t S'pose ho steal him, he cut off he 

Travellers, especially those who try to depreciate the 
claims of Christianity by comparing it with, inferior systems 
of religion, are fond ot commenting on the honesty of 
Turks, Arabs, and other followers of the Prophet, and 
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attribute it to the teachings aiid "moral force" of the 
Koran. The injunctions of the Koran on this subject are, 
so far as they go, very sound ; but we think it likely that 
the fear of losing a hand, for the first serious neglect of this 
virtue in transactions among themselves, has a good deal to 
do in giving "moral force" to the precepts of Mohammed. 
That bis followers have no great regard for the abstract vir- 
tue of honesty, may be seen in the fact, that, where the feai- 
of serious penalty was not before their eyes, Arabs, Moors, 
and other mussulmans have been for centuries the most 
dai'ing and eruol robbers in the world. Honesty would 
become a very common virtue in Christendom if we were to 
chop off the "itching palms" of our light-fingered gentry. 
Two-handed property would go up at the south. 

Through a side door in tlie vestibule we caught a glimpse 
of a part of the interior of the mosque. It is a spacious, 
unornamented circular apartment ; the floor of which is 
tessellated, and without furniture. The posture which the 
Moors assume in offering their prayers, bringing the knees, 
elbows and forehead to the floor, is significantly appropriate 
to rebel suppliants. It speaks the language of conscious 
guilt and unworthiness, and a heartfelt penitence which 
seeks to hide its sins in the dust. How much more becom- 
ing to a sinner pleading for mercy, than the standing, or 
sitting attitude, so general in the Christian churches of 
America ! Let the deserts of Ethiopia reprove our slotli 
and pride ! 

I imagined that Hamed had visions of bastinado before 
him, for he was quite restless while we remained near the 
door, and several times invited ua to " come on." We 
found our market-made acquaintance, "the Jew," in his 
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shop, an apartment on the second floor of his q>aoiou3 
house. His stock in trade consisted, mainly, in those ronnd 
citshions which in this country supply the place of chairs; 
morocco slippers; gaudy and coarse silks and velvets; 
ready-made Moorish garments ; sandal wood; ottar of rose, 
and other perfumes ; amber and other beads, used by 
Mohammedans in telling their prayers; pipes of many shapes 
and sizes, and earthen jars. The cushions, made of richly- 
colored morocco leather, are ornamented profusely with 
figures in gold and silver tinsel, and bright silks. Slippers 
are ornamented in the same way, to which are added, some- 
times, jowcls of glass, or precious stone. We visited other 
Jewish establishments, but the stock in ti-ade presented but 
little variety. Cushiocs, coarse silks, slippers, pipes, and 
amber beads, were the staple articles. Along the main 
street the Moorish bazaars hung out their miscellaneous 
wares, inviting custom ; making up in variety what they 
lacked in quality. StaUs of candies, old iron, hot coffee, 
native drugs, gun-smiths' shops, and blacksmiths' shops 
succeeded each other in noisy disorder. Clouds of opium 
smoke, loud talking and small sales, seemed to be the order 
of the day with them ; and we soon found that if we wanted 
anything valuable, we must get it from the Jews, for the 
trade of Tangier is in their hands. We returned to the 
house of "the Jew," and after much talking and jewing, on 
the part of both Jew and Gentile, purchased half a dozen 
cushions, at two dollars each ; as many pairs of slippers, the 
plain at a dollar, and the tinsel-embroidered at two dollars 
a pair ; and as many vials of ottar of rose, containing thirty 
drops each at forty-eight coats apiece. 

The Jewish women, who are very beautiful, walk the 
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Btreeta unveiled. Their costume, though two or three 
thousand years behind the age, is, to my taste, more beau- 
tiful, and more appropriate to the sex, than any of the styles 
wliich the heau rnonde has produced in many centuries. 
The outer garment, or gown, is generally of rich velvet or 
heavy silk, close fitting body, flowing sleeves, and open in 
front, d la robe de chambre / bordered around and in front 
with gold or silver lace, turned back at the corners with 
some brightly colored silk, displaying an underskirt of 
elaborate needle-work. " She maketh herself coverings of 
tapestry ; her clothing is silk and purple." The luxuriant 
tresses for which Jewish women arc everywhere celebrated 
are with these supported in silken nets which hang doivn 
the back, often reaehmg the waist. The head and shoulders 
■ ai'e generally covered with an ample veil of la«c, or other 
light fabric, fastened to the hair by brilliant pins. The 
upper angle of this head-dress is brought to a point on the 
centre of the forehead, where it terminates in a rosette, con- 
taining ornaments of gold and jewels in proportion to the 
taste and means of the wearer. Solomon recommends 
that certain excellent qualities be as prominent in the 
character "as frontlets between thine eyes," Anglo- 
Saxon women have a considerable advance yet to make, in 
refinement of taste, before they can equal tliose chaste and 
attractive styles of personal adornment which the daughters 
of Judah have possessed forlo these thousands of years I In- 
deed it requires an eye disciplined in the beauty of lines, 
and harmony of colors, to appreciate their taste ; and this 
discipline the women of England and America never can 
have while they are content to be imitators of the tawdry 
and novelty-loving milliaers of Paris. The style of features 
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among the Jewesses of Tangiers is purely Jewish ; in com- 
plexion they are generally brunette. 

The Jews resident in Morocco are confined to the towns, 
where they occupy a degraded position, civilly and socially. 
Though natives of the country, orderly members of society, 
and generally men of education and intelligence, they are 
■deharred all civil honors and privileges; their grievances 
seldom receive redress, indeed seldom a hearing ; they are 
enormously taxed ; and when, by dint of eoterpme and in- 
dustry, they amass wealth, it is often taken from them 
nnder false pretexts. The dress and the pui-suits of the 
males lie piesuibed bj tjiaunicalofiiciala; the most abject 
Mooi i& the sociil supeiioi of the most wealthy Jew; yet, 
despite ill the&e embaitissments, they are the moat thrifty 
portion ot the communities where they reside, and tlie main 
suppoiteis of the tie.ieuiv of the Empire. Like the Jews 
of other countries wheie they are much oppressed, they are 
quite religious, and, so fir is allowed, observe their feasts 
and Sabbiths The " London Jews' Society " supports an 
ordained missiomry heie I am inclined to think that the 
prospect for makmg them Christians is as good as the pro- 
spect for then becoming Mohammedans. Occasionally a 
aealous Moor shows some desire to proselyte by stealing a 
child, and submitting it to a certain Mahommedan rite in 
the presence of witnesses, makes a convert nolens volens. 
The child may then be taken from its parents, on plea that 
it is " a believer." The Roman Catholics in parts of Europe 
make converts in the same way. I was told an interesting 
story of a little girl who was stolen in this way from her 
parents in Tangier, and— but I liave no room for a stoiy at 
present. I leil my friend at a Jew's shop admiring some 
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amber beads of unusual size, and two pretty Jewesses who, 
strange to say, seemed to have business, wherever we went 
among their class. They were, no doubt, pleased with the 
fine figure and neat uniform of my companion. He said 
something when he went aboard about the attraction of the 
chaplain's spectacles ; but I am inclined to think that spec- 
tacled gentlemen are not generally popular with the ladies. 

At the consultate I found Dr. C, Capt. S. and Lieut, A., 
all about to start for the paJace of the Bashaw, under 
guidance of Mr. Brown. Before leaving his premises, Mr. 
B. took us to bis stables to show ua his " fine barb," a 
pretty creature of five years of age, in excellent condition 
and fall of life, yet, gentle as a fawn. The horse ofBarbary 
is too well known among us to need description in detail 
here. Those that we saw in the streets of Tangier were not 
generally larger than out' Texan mustangs, thodgh some- 
what taller. Lite the mustangs, they seemed better formed 
for endurance than speed, yet, in long races, they are said 
to be superior to the English race-horse. Barbs of average 
qualities may be bought here for one hundred dollars each. 

Before reaching the top of the hill on which the palace of 
the Bashaw is built, we passed a guard of soldiers, among 
whom were some iondjlde Africans. The Moorish soldiers 
are distinguished from the common people by the side ai-ms, 
powder-horns and bullet>-p ouches which they wear con- 
stantly ; and by the head-dress, witich is a close fitting 
jockey cap, having a cape behind to protect the back of the 
neck from the sun. They are savage, but very unmilitaiy 
looking fellows. We had a hot but interesting walk around 
the out&- wall of the palace and garden. How much the 
gentlemen of our party desired to stroll in those shady 
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patha, and walk around that interestiag havem — all harems 
are intereating to Americans — is not for me to say ; hut the 
Bashaw was absent and there was no one else who had the 
anthoi-itj to admit us. The palace is an enoi-moas collection 
of atone and mortar, thrown together in Moorish Btyle, hut 
without oi-nament. It is surrounded by a high wall, which 
gives it the appearance of a penitentiary,, and swch, doubt- 
le^, many an unfortunate lass has found it. Its chief 
ohai-acteristio is white wall, and its defect, "excess of 
characteristic." Descending toward the lower part of the 
town, Mr. Brown left ks, and we continued our walk. I 
was sorry that my engagement to take a walk in the 
country with Haraed in the evening prevented my accept- 
ing his invitation to dinner ; hut our flag did not lack 
worthy representatives on that occasion. 

Under the guidance of Hamed we now turned our steps 
toward the residence of our Consular- agent for Mogadore, to 
pay our respects to his family — he was absent— and more 
particularly to see his daughter Hadra, said to he the most 
beautiful and accomplished Jewess in Tangier, Think of 
it, reader 1 these grave and dignified representatives of the 
various departments in our squadron, a fleet surgeon, a 
captain of marines, a flag lieutenant, a watch-officer— -Lieut, 
K., whom we picked up on the way — a purser, if I remember 
rightly, and a chaplain, posting through dusty streets and 
breezeless lanes, with the thermometer at 90° in the shade, 
to see — what f A pretty girl I 

However, we were ashore to see things beautiful and in- 
teresting—why not go to see a lady who was both ? " Dis 
him," said Hamed, halting before the gateway of a large 
house. We passed through the arch, and, led by a porter, 
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entered the open court in the centre of t!ie building. A 
fountain, playing in the centre of the com-t, cooled the air; 
flowers, in pots and heda, sent up delightful odors ; and all 
the appointraents around indicated the luxury, oriental 
taste, and wealth of the occupants. "We were shown into a 
richly fiirniahed apartment on the second floor, where Jew- 
ish tapestry, Turkish carpets, French plate-glass mirrors, 
Moorish cushions, and English chdrs, united in making a 
gorgeous and elegant display. The lady of the house was 
too sensible and well-bred to keep her visitors waiting ; she 
appeared before we had taken our seats, and, though quite 
in dishabille, as an American lady would tiiink, made no 
apology. She did not understand English, but spoke 
French and Spanish fluently. Wo asked for the young 
.'ady, but she answered that the Miss was indisposed, and 
could not be seen. Miseros nos I The captain twisted his 
moustache ; A. felt for his tobacco ; ]R. smoothed his beard, 
and looked wondrous funny, and, taken all together, we 
would have made an interesting group for a comic almanac. 
However, in the interesting conversation of tbe noble lady 
of our Jewish representative, we were amply repaid for our 
walk. 

I left my shipmates in the street, and, after taking a 
luncheon of " bread and cheese and beer " at a hotel kept 
by an English lady, proceeded with Hamed for a connti7 
walk. 

The country around Tangier is, for nulea, uninhabited. 
It is hilly ; the lulls are covered with grass and bramble, 
but woodless, and the scenery is uninteresting. The road 
was dusty and lonely, and before we reached the end of the 
second mile I began to think that I was not acting very 
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prudently in thus exposing myself among a treacherous 
people. I was about to speak my thoughts when Hamed 

" He betta stop, sa," 

"Why so?" 

"So be, 33 1" 

"I'd like to know, Hamed, whether you are afraid to go 
fiirther, or too laay to walk?" 

Hamed's shrug, as .1 empliaaizod the last words, showed 
me that I struck the true reason. 

" Look, sa ! people come." 

A caravan of camels, donkeys, and Moors was coming 
round the foot of a hill, half a mile distant ; we aat down, 
and when they came up, joined in with them to return to 
the citj Himed bpoke a good woid for mo, and one of 
them became quite communicative I asked him to show 
me his musket — i Moui ne\ cr goes a mile from home with- 
out a gun — ^w hich he did, aftci shaking tbe powder from the 
pan. Those muskets iie lemaikable for their length, the 
thinness of the biiiel, and the lightness of the stock. The 
butt ot the stock is mide to fit the shoulder like the head 
of a Clutch. This, like others that I noticed, was pro- 
fusely mounted with figures in brass and ivoiy. I asked 
permission to discharge it, but he shook hia head. The 
camels were " nine day " in the interior, laden with gram, 
wax, black soap, and hides or leather, I could not under- 
stand which. The wheat of Morocco, known among us as 
the Bai'bary wheat, is a large and full grain of red husk, 
much like the wheat of Madeira and the Canaries, hut 
larger. I procured a peck of it, but before I reached 
America it was entirely destroyed by weevil. I asked the 
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Moor how they preserved wheat from this insect in his 
country. He sidd: by burying it in the gi'ound ; and that, 
in that condition, it would teep for yeap. 

These camels are the Arabian, or ono-humped, species, 
commonly called dromedaiies. I told Hamed to catch me 
one of the young camels that followed ia the caravan, that 
I might take a near sui-vey of his mouse-colored coat. The 
little creature aoemed quite willing for Hamed to touch 
him, but when I, an infldel, put nay hand on his prophet- 
consecrated fihoulder, the beast made a sudden spring, 
knocked me down, and ran oyer me, to the great deJight 
of tiio Moors. His dam took after Hamed with piicked 
ears and open mouth, and the way that gentleman's slippers 
and turban disappeared over the hill was interesting even 
to mo. As I brushed the dust from my clothes, I be- 
thought me of a popular individual in the Land of Washing- 
ton, who figures largely in stump and temperance speeches 
nnder the name of " the boy that the calf ran over." 

"The Jew" was standing at hia door as we passed, and 
invited me in to drink a little mrakee. Pleased with an 
opportunity of tasting that classic beverage, I consented, 
and drank his health in a glass a little larger than a 
thimble. If, in attempting to describe it, I should say that 
it ia not precisely like gin, you would infer that I am 
acquainted with gin ; and if I were to add neither is it like 
whisky, you might say that I am a judge of that vulgar 
drink; and if I were, still further, to add that it bears some 
resemblance to a mixture of both, with a dash of orgeat 
cordial, you would say, the gentleman is quite a connoisseur 
in liquors, and this would be a poor compliment to my 
cloth ; so I will say nothing about it. I took leave of 
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Hamed on the beach, after trusting him to go back to tho 
city with a sovereign to change it. As I stepped into the 
boat, he said: 

"You thinlc Hamed good man, sa?" 
" Yes," said I, "Hamed is a good man, and honest." 
He went away satisfied, muttering to himself the words 
in which he recommended hia services: 

" Hamed good man — eberybody know Hamed 1" 
Tho Moors of this viomity are a mixed race, representing 
the blood of the Arab, the Berber, and the African, They 
call themselves MoosUm, or believers, to distinguish them 
from those tribes of the country who have not so fdly 
embraced Mahometanism. Their hair is straight and dark J 
their skin is of every shade from blonde to black; features 
small, and generally of aquiline tendency. Then- eyes and 
teeth are beautiful ; and in figure they are tall and slender 
and well proportioned. They are indolent, taciturn, selfish 
and treacherous. The city contains about twelve thousand. 
Tangier is supposed to have been founded by Sophax, 
who was believed to have been tho son of Hercules and 
Tinga ; the city he named after hia mother. In the Greek 
of Flutarch it is called Tingene ; and, according to Strabo, 
it has been called Tinga, Linga, and Lixua. Some believe 
the city to have been built by Antajus, the first husband 
of Tinga, It is certain that it was rebuilt by Julius Ctesar 
as the centre of a Roman colony planted by him, A few 
ruins, a short distance to the northeast of the present city, 
mark the site of the old town. It was besieged and taken 
by Sertorius, who, hearing the natives speak of the giant 
size of Antams, to gratify his curiosity opened his tomb, 
and was so overwhelmed at the proportions of the skeleton, 
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that he offered sacrifice to it and restored it to its 
l^laee. 

Heni'y of Portugal possessed himself of Tangier in the 
tiftoeuth century ; and since that time it has been held for 
short periods by many European powers. It was given to 
England as a marriage portion with Catheiine when she 
became the wife of Charles the Second, but in 1684 they 
demolished its forts and abandoned it. 

The commerce of Tangier is insigniflcaat, but an active 
trade in poultry, meats, and vegetables is kept up between 
it and Gibraltai'. Grain, beeswax, and leather are the chief 
ai-tides of exportation. The insecurity of property in this 
country, where the will of the emperor is the only law, is, 
perhaps, the chief reason why foreign merchants do not 
form establishments here. It was the opinion of our enter- 
prising consul, Mr, Brown, that he would be able to make 
such tei-ms with the emperor as would place American 
ti-ade with Tangier on a sure footing. It is backed by a 
healthy and productive country, and may one day lie a 
commercial port of great importance. Not, however, till 
the crescent wanes, and the day-spring dawns. 

As I gazed on the receding shore the following evening, 
my thoughts were with " the Jew " and his down-trodden 
brethren ; and as I remembered the motto on the posts of 
his door, and those of other Jews, "Hear, Israel, 'he 
Lord our God is one !" I felt it in my heart to pray that 
they might soon add to it the motto of the New and better 
Covenant: "And this is Eternal Life; to know thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou bast sent." 
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-CONCLUDED. 

First Impressions — Signifloajioe of Physical Aspect— Historical Eeview— 
Unanswered Questions — Fhcocioianfi, Cnctlia^nians, Egyptians — Africa 
of tho Ancients — Fortugucse Navigators— Dutch Traders — Engliali 
Trade with tbe Co^at — Deoi ne of Trade v ih Portugal — Oeograpli cal 
DiV ona of the Wegt Coial— Tl e Senegal li French Trade 

ArKiCA IS 111 all ifspeut«, a hiid of Jeep chides As the 
voyagei approaches the Trestem ■^lioie'* tf its mteitiopicil 
regions be beholds them em eloped m a dense haze, •>iid 
benetth this gloomy pill his imagination spieids the wild 
chirmi the bloody iites ind the eiubei mt detoimities of 
swage hfe As heentei^ the mjateiious boidcia hi, beholds 
turbid rivers, deep and sombre forests, impenetrable jungles 
and offensive swamps, and a race of beings upon whom 
night has set her ineSaeeable signet. Tho physical aspects 
which Nature here presents are to him symbolic, and their 
many-voiced utterances tell of the moral and inteUectual 
darkness wiiich.covers the people. 

Yet Afiuca is a land of sunshine, and, without a paradox, 
the light and dai'kneas dweE together. Above the Hai'mat- 
tan fog, which generally disappears before noon, the sky is 
clear and cloudless, and the sun shines in his strengtb ; and 
the bosom of the dense forests, beneath whose luxuriant 
foliage men walk in deep shadows, glistens in the light of 
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eternal eummer. Why may wo not regard tlieae facts, also, 
ns symbols which nature has hung out to speak the present 
or the future of mtellectual and spiritual Africa ? Symbols, 
and significant symbols they are ; but as we read the former 
and nearer as descriptive of the present, we must read the 
latter and more remote as prophetic; An intellectual and 
spiritual dust fog, gloomy and death-bearing, now reigns 
over Africa; but when the noon of the race shall have 
come, the increasing light will dissipate the clouds. Ignor- 
ance and superstition, like the thick foliage of her forests, 
spread abroad a deadly shade, but when the hands of Reli- 
gion and Science have torn away and rooted out these 
natural growths, the unobstructed rays of the Sun of 
Righteousness, beaming spiiitnal and intellectual light, shall 
fall upon the long shaded race ; and when these obstruc- 
tions are removed, her light may be as bright and endui-ing 
as her darkn^s h^ been deep and hideous. But if dark- 
ness is the charaetei-istic of the moral aspect which Africa 
presents, we may safely say that thick darlmess covers the 
origin and tho history, of hei' hundred tribes, their many 
languages, and religious rites. 

Did the Phcenioians circumnavigate this continent ? 

If they did not, how did they find out that beyond cer- 
tain latitudes " the sun is on the right hand," or north, 
"casting shadows to the left," or south; and that Afiica is 
not connected with any other continent than that of Asia, 
by the isthmus of Suez ? If they did, how in their tiny 
barks did they survive the stormy waters of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and the tempestuous waves which roli continu- 
ally on the southern and western shores. How did thej- 
provision themselves ? If they landed at intervals and 
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sowed and reaped crops of grain — as is claimed for them — 
how did they escape the pestilences of the coast so fatal to 
the UDacclimated ? Consideiing their ignorance of geogra- 
phy, navigation, and the astronomy of southeiTi skies, by 
what laws did they find their way ? To attempt to follow 
the liao of the coast would he fetal, even in these days of 
giant ships and acoui'ate navigation. 

These ai-e questions which will likely remaiu forever 
mianswered. 

Whatever Kecho and his subjects may have known of the 
conformation and resources of Africa, nothing that they 
revealed was considered reliable or profitable by the gene- 
rations immediately following. Polybius tells us that in his 
time it was not known whether Africa was united to 
another contment at the south, or sui'rounded by the sea 
Strabo makes no pretension to knowledge on the subject ; 
and Ptolemy, the most learned of ancient geographers, 
describes it as becoming " broader and hroctder toward the 
south," and "reaching the south pole." Cape Non, or 
Nun, was long the non plus ultra of the ancients on the 
West Coast ; but there is reason for believing that the 
Carthaginian fleet under Hanno doubled that stormy cape 
and explored the shores as far as Sherbro Soxmd ; and also, 
that, in their trading expeditions, they penetrated far into 
Central Africa. It is evident, from certain remains found 
on the banks of the Niger, that the Egyptians once had 
commerce with the tribes of the interior, but it is not likely 
that they ever reached the shores or tribes of the West 
Coast. Herodotus, and Endrisi, an Arabian geographer, 
make mention of a gi-eat river in Africa which the latter 
denominates " the 2^ile of the negroes." This is perhaps, 
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identical with the Gir of Ptolemy and the Niger of modern 
geographers. 

We suggest that m a union of these names Nile and Gir 
we have the etymology of the tei-m Niger. 

In speaking of this continent, we must ever bear in inind 
that the AMcs,— Africa Propria — and Ethiopia of the 
classic and inspired writers are to the north of the southern 
borders of the Great Desert, What is to us Afi-iea proper, 
they called Africa Interior ^ hut in a few instances, we find 
them applying the teims Ethiopia and Africa, as general 
terms, to the entire continent. 

The Africa of the moderns is entirely to the south of the 
Sahara; and their Ethiopia is a large interior district, 
not very accurately defined, extending some seven degrees 
on each side of the equator. But we hare said enough of 
the distant and dubious past. 

In the early part of the fifteenth century the noble and 
entei-prising Henry, Prince of Portugal, fitted out several 
expeditiona for the purpose of exploring the shoj'es of 
Western Africa. To one of the first, and tlie most profit- 
able, of these expeditions we have referred in our account 
of the discovery of Madeira. The attention which the 
piinco bestowed on the newly-found islands arrested for a 
while the progress of the coast explorations; but in 1433 
they were resumed with new courage, and Gillianez, com- 
mander of an espedition, after douhling Cape Bojador, re- 
turned with glowing accounts of the broad land beyond. 
Emboldened by their successful passage of the stormy 
cape,* they renewed their cfibrts to penetrate stlO further, 

• I cannot find sufficient authority for beUeving that the Trench of 
Horwandy doubled Cnpe Bojador before the Portuguese. 
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and, ill order to secure the newly discovered territories to 
the crown of Portugal, Hemy applied to Pope Martin V. 
for a title to that effect. In those days, islands and conti- 
nents, aa well as thrones and kingdoms, were in the gift of 
the Roman Pontiff; and, in order to show his approval of 
the efforts of the young piince, and also to reward him for 
bis outlay, Mai'tin made a grant, assigning to Portugal all 
lands and islands which had been or might be discovered 
between Cape Bojador and the East Indies. 

So fai- was this gi-ant respected by the sovereigns of 
Europe that, in the time of Edwaa'd IV., a company of 
Englishmen who were prepaiing to sail to Africa, on a voy- 
age of discovery, were stopped by that prince, who gave as 
a reason for his interference, that he had just been informed 
of the Pope's grant. Before the death of Heni-y, which 
occurred in 1463, Antonio Gonzales and Nuiio Tristan 
explored the coast as far as Sierra Leone. 

During the greater part of the reign of Alfonso, suc- 
cessor to Henry, Fernando Gomez formed the trade of the 
coast, paying to the crown for this exclusive privilege &ve 
hundred ducats annually ; also pledging himself to explore 
the coast five hundred leagues southward. He falfilled his 
engagement ; and before the year 1481, his navigators had 
surveyed the coast aa far south" as the Congo. 

John II,, successor to Alfonso, established t.rading sta- 
tions, and built several forts, on the coast of Guinea ; com- 
pleted a survey of the shore as far as the Cape of Good 
Hope, and by his navigator, Gama, found communication 
with India by the highway of the seas. 

The attention of Europe was now turned to the new con- 
tinent which Columbus had given to the world, and the 
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Portuguese enjoyed a century of undisturbed and profitable 
trade with the Ivory and Gold Coasts of Africa. 

In the early part of the seventeenth century, the demand 
for lahorers, in the rich and widening fields of the West 
Indies and Spanish America, suggested the idea of making 
a profitable trade, by buying cegi-oes in Africa and selling 
them, m the markets of the new world. The Portuguese, 
who had already entered the slave trade between the coast 
and the markets of Europe, now established lines of slavers 
between the towns of Guinea and St. Domingo. The 
profitableness of this trade soon attracted the attention of 
the Dutch, who were then in the height of their maritime 
glory. With such an appeal to their cupidity, and the 
growing disposition of the age to question the autliority of 
popes in things temporal, Mai-tin's grant of exclusive pos- 
session and right of trade to Portugal was no longer heeded. 
They anchored their vessels off the trading settlements, 
entered the forts by force, and so completely took the 
ti'ade into their own hands, that, at the close of 1637, there 
was not a Portuguese ti-ading station on the Gold Coast. 
The English followed the example of the Dutch, drove 
them in tura from several of their forts, of which we shall 
speak more particularly under appropriate heads, and for 
many years the British lion fattened himself on the lion's 
share of the African slave trade. His conscience did not 
then interfere with hi'i digestion ; he hunted, ate, and slept 
well ; and his coat became smooth and gloesj*. Some will 
have it, that he was a grown lion then— that the relative 
positions of conscience and stomach were permanently 
fixed — that they are now in statu quo — and that if hia 
peptic strength is not now what it was then, something 
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Other than moral sensibility interferes with the capacity of 
his powerful organs to aesimilate such food. We ai'e dis- 
posed, however, to attribute only the best of quahties to 
the noble and venerable brute ; and to hope that, like 
some other heaven-favored sinners, he has been blest with 
an increase of conscientious sensibility in his old age. 
The English were followed by the Spanish and French, 
and of their trade and settlements we shall speak here- 
after. 

The bounds of what is termed the West Coast are not 
uniformly defined by geographers, but for our present pur- 
pose we shall consider it as embracing all that part of the 
African coast which lies between the southern borders of 
the Groat Desert, and the country of the Cimbcbas, which 
is bounded on the north by Benguela, and on the south by 
the land of the Hottentots. West Africa may be divided 
into thrco grand divisions, namely, Sencgambia, Upper 
Gainea, and Lower Guinea. The coast of Upper Guinea is 
divided into Liberia, which extends from the Gallbas 
Biver to Iho San Pedro ; the Ivoiy Coast, which extends 
from San Pedro to Cape Three Points; the Gold Coast, 
which lies between Cape Three Points and Cape St. Paul ; 
and the Coast of the Gul:^ or Eight, of Benin, sometimea 
called the Slave Coast, which is comprised between Capo 
St. Paul and the mouths of the Niger, Lower Guinea may 
be divided into four divisions — the Coast of Biafra, the 
Coast of Loango, the Coast of Angola, and the Coast of 
Bengnela, So much for the geography of the coast. 

From another standpoint we behold Western Afiioa 
under three conditions, each having its own period; 

L As the theatre of exploration and discovery. 
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n. As tliG theatre of wars, piracy, slaving, and all forma 
of crime. 

m. As coming' under the influence of civilization and 
Christianity. 

It may not be inappropriate to conclude this chapter with 
a few remarlis on the trade of Senegal Rivei, and the town 
of St. LoTiis, the most northern of the titdmg stitions on 
the West Coast. 

We went in the direction of &t Louis is fii as the iaUni3 
of Goree, which is near tht, mouth of the htnegal The 
pleasure of seeing for oursehca, and githeimg information 
on the spot was denied us , but the followmg facts, which 
we gathered from resident meichonts of the adjoinuig 
trading town, Eathurst, English and Ameiican tiadeis, and 
reliable authors, may meet moat of the ifuestions which the 
reader wOl ask concerning such a place 

In the year 1637, the French made a settlement on aj 
island, in the mouth of the Senegal, and theie subsequently 
built a town ^vhich, in honor of Louis XIV., they called 
Saint Louis. If the reader wants to know how that noto- 
rious sinner came to be a saint, we would, as the most 
probable solution of his question, remind him of an old 
song which runs thus ; 

" The Devil got Bick, 

The Devil a sidat would he , 
The Devil got well, 

Then devil a saint was he," 

This town was taken by the British in IV56, but waa re- 
covered by the French in 1779. During the French Revo- 
lution, it fell again into the hands of the British, but was 
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ceded to France at the restoration of tlie Bourbons. By 
treaty with the natives, France has possessed herself of ex- 
tensive tracts on each side of the river, and for many years 
has enjoyed exclusively the trade of an immense district. 
This trade has always heen profitable. Among the natives 
they found ready purchasers for guinea cloth— colored cot- 
tons — beads and trinkets of French manufacture, for which 
they receive in return ivory, gold dust, cloves, and gam 
Senegal— gum of the acacia. The fii-st named article they 
continue to gather in large quantities, for which they give, 
in trade, five cents a pound. Ivory and gold are not so 
abundant as foi-merly, hut beeswax and hides have come 
into market, and the pearnut — ground pea of the south — 
being found valuable in commerce, is so extensively pro- 
duced by the natives, on the banks of the river, that it is 
now the staple article. 

Fea-nuts are bought here at sixty cents a bushel, trade 
consideration, and exported to Frmce, where they are 
manufactured into olive oil ! Do you doiibt the con-ectness 
of the statement, look at the label of your bottle of salad 
oil ; there it is, written in lettei-a of gold, " Huile tf Olive," 
and remember that the oil manufactured in France from 
olives would not be sufBcient to supply the city of Paris if 
used exclusively. However, there is nothing in a name. 
The pea-nut olive oil is of excellent quality when properly 
refined. 

The gum Senegal is gathered by the tribes of the neigh- 
boring Sahara, who, at a certain season, repair in vast carar 
vans, men, women and children, on camels and horses, to 
the vast acacia forests which cover the lands of the upper 
waters of the Senegal Here they spend several weeks 
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gathering the gum, which is found on the exteiior bark of 
the tree, inliard globules the size of a pigeon's egg. When 
they have laden themselves and their beasts, tliey descend 
to a town on the lower waters, at which an annual fair is 
hold, and where they are met by the French merchants. 
At a given signal the fair is opened, and lying on the part 
of the natives, cheating on the part of the French, noise, 
broils and merriment, are kept up for several days. * 

The country neai- the Atlantic partakes of the character 
of the neighboring desert ; it is flat, sandy and barren. A 
French officer, who suiTcyed and explored the river for 
several hundred miles into the interior, informs us, that in 
the lower sixty league the inclination of the river bed is 
but two feet. St, Louis and its vicinity are said to be more 
healthy for Europeans than most places fui-ther south. But 
even here the life of tlie European is short ; dysentery and 
African fever prevail, at times carrying off almost the entire 
white population. The tribes m the vicinity ai'e of mixed 
blood, representing the Negi^o and " the Moore (Berbei-s 
most likely) of the desert." They ai-e Jloh'immed ms m 
their religion ; and though they have had Jesuit missiona- 
ries and schools among them half a centuiy, conducted with 
the wisdom, scheming and zeal which chaiictuiEO eieij- 
where the operations of that order, but little h'n, bf.en done 
in the way of making them Christians, or even giving them 
a favorable impression of Christianity. At present there 
are two or three young men in Pfrris, sons of native princes, 
who are receiving instructions in commerce and the Romish 
fsuth. The following figures will show the rapidity with 
which trade has increased in this section, and its present 
extent : 
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A relialile French author, M. Philip KerhaUet, states, 
that in 1833 the importations were worth three milHona of 
franca— expo rtations a little more. In 1846, the French 
trade of Senegal was, importations seven nulliona of francs, 
exportation s over sixteen millions! At present the trade 
with Senegal employs over two hundred vessels a,nd over 
two thousand seamen. It is steadily and rapidly increasing, 
and in 1858 was worth over ten millions of doUars. The 
present value of the trade on this one river, its rapid increase, 
and the readmess with which — as in the case of the pea-nut 
— an insignificant article has been made a staple article ia 
agriculture and commerce, will surprise many readers. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



GAMBIA IJIVEK. 



Bough Sailing — Ac Ahican Pilot— Ciy ill zatioa and Hoi gion — Gambia 
Kiver— Moonlight Visions— Historic A= =0^1111011= —Early Settlers and 
Eiplorers— Islands of tbe Kiver— Trade of thn Oambn— Batlmrst— 
Missionaries and Mission Stations— Tnbca of the Hanks— An old Ac- 
quaintance — CiTiliiation advancmg 

Several days spent m ciui&iug ovei the lestlcss waters 
which divide the Cape Veid Islanila from the Aftican coast, 
gave us an intense appetite fot land bieeze'i, and brought 
ns to that point of humility in the eyes of Neptime which 
accepts of "any port in a storm." They were terrible days, 
followed by still more ten-ible nights. Days and nights of 
" close hauled" sailmg, angry seas, closed ports, wet decks, 
fearful pitching, terrific rolling ; biliona headaches, despond- 
ing hearts, sour looks, cross answers ; ennui, nausea, and 
general discontent ; but as we ploughed onr wide way into 
greener waters and the sonndings indicated our approaoh 
to land, faces grew brighter ; and as the seas subsided, our 
spirits rose. This is certainly the most restless and un- 
pleasant portion of the Atlantic ; it is swept by the North- 
east Trades, which hero attain their maximum force, and 
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for at least nine months of the year the boisterous winds 
and foam-crested waves take no repose. Woo to the poor 
cruiser who Las to beat against them on his windward course ; 
let him expect days of darkness, for they shall be many ! 

In ray memoranda of those cheerless times, I find tho 
following: "Feb, I6th. Sick to-day — sea-sick, head-sick, 
heart-sick, home-sick! Mem. — Never go to sea again 1 
Talis the Black-jack Ridge, or the Alligator Swamp Mis- 
sions in preference 1 Abraham Pennington— bright be my 
memories of his virtuous life ! — was near the truth when ho 
said that ' the devil has control of the elements sometimes.' 
This must be one of his ball-grounds, and our officers, our 
men, our ship even, feel the influence of his music ; and a 
pretty dance the old geutlemaa has been leading us for the 
past three days. The seafaring life is an unnatural one. 
God made the dry land for man, and he should stay on it ! 
but if he will be a fool, and tempt the dangerous deep, he 
must take the consequences. So, pipe on ye winds and 
teaeh mo some sense !" This is not a very amiable note ; 
but if the reader has ever been sea-sick, he will understand 
it ; and if ho has not, let him be very charitable toward its 
faults, for he may be sea-sick himself some day. 

On the morning of the 17th of Febraary, 1857, we were 
near the bar of the mouth of the Gambia, river and twenty 
miles from tho land, which was obscured by a deep haze. 
We hove to, and made signal for a pilot by firing a gun. 
At noon, a stoat little vessel of English rig came alongside, 
and a naked gentleman, tall, dignified and black, made his 
appearance on the quartet-deek. Advancing to the com- 
mander, he introduced himself with a low bow and a scrape 
of his right foot, saying— 
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"I'se de pilit, sa," 

"Do you speak English?" said the captaia. 

"Oh ya, sal I'se b'long to de English town." 

"Don't pilots wear clothes in your country?" s^d the 
officer, as he made deliberate sui-vey of the ebony Adonis 
before him. 

"Oh ya, aa!" he replied, casting a glance at a small bun- 
die under his arm, "I'se tend to him bim by," and ivithout 
further ceremony he mounted tlie horae-Mock with the air 
of an admiral, saying, " S'pose you fill-away, Cap'n, de tide 
be flood." 

He was the lion of the hour; a fiae specimen of the half 
civilized Afi-ican ; nor was there any mistaking the type of 
hia civilization. With all the self-posaession of the English- 
man and the pomposity of the AfiicaD, he played the cock- 
ney well, io spite of his breechiess exterior, and gave us a 
favorable impression of the young England of the Gambia. 
While the officer of the deck was "making sail," he went 
to the main gangway, where he unrolled his bundle of rags, 
and after several attempts to get his head and arms through 
the proper holes, worked himself into a shirt that had evi- 
dently seen better days ; and then drew on three-quarters 
of a pdr of breeches, composed of a front, a waist-band, a 
leg and a half, and two pockets. He completed his toilet, 
which I was impolite enough to witness with a great deal 
of interest, by putting on the topless crown of a straw hat. 
I hapded him the spy-glass, with which I had been trying 
to find the land, and which he put under hia ai-m, d la mili. 
taire, and now, in the full dress of a run-away scare-crow, 
presented the most interesting union of the dignified and 
ridiculous that moi-tal eyes ever beheld. 
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Bat I found him iateresting in other respects. He was 
well acquainted with the trade of the liver, the officers and 
missionaries of the station, and informed me, with much 
pride of manner, that he had' received all his education from 
the missionaries. On learning my office on board, he he- 
came quite communicative; said that for many years he 
had heen a Wesleyan Methodist; and from his conversation 
I doubt not that ho read his Bible with profit, that he was 
a sincere Methodist and a humljle Christian, and that within 
that dark casket and ungainly exterior there was a precious 
jewel, even a ransomed and regenerated soul. We shall 
see, in our further acquaintance with African humanity, 
that a good degree of scriptural intelligence and personal 
religion is not incompatible with the half civilized state. 
We advanced sloivly up the smooth and sunht waters of 
the majestic Gambia, and an hour before sunset dropped 
anchor off the island of St. Mary's and abreast of the 
pretty town of Bathvirat. The English flag waa saluted 
with twenty-one guns, and the compliment was speedily 
returned. The flag-Heuteuatit visited the governor with 
the respects of the commodore, and a party of English 
officers from the gamson came ofi' and spent the evening in 
our ward-room in a joliy way. I remained on the quarter- 
deck until a late hour, enjoying the soft breath of evening 
and the dear moonlight. The stillness of the night, the 
glistening, quiet river, the silvery voice of the gentle ripple, 
the slumbering woods, all contrasted so favorably with the 
sceneiy and discomfort of the previous evening, that I was 
loth to retire to my dark little room. Cheerfulness and 
gratitude had succeeded to self-reproach and discontent, 
and visions of my loved home far away, scenes and persona 
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from the history of the Gambia mingled with fancies torn 
of the wild forest around, all blending softly yet obscurely, 
as the deep shadow of the woods bleat with the dark bosom 
of the river. 

Who has not read "Mrmgo Park's Travels in Africa?" 
and who that has read them can fail to associate his name 
with the Gambia? Long as its mighty floods shall roll to 
the Atlantic, the musio of the wave on its shores shall sound 
requiems in the ears of civilized men to the memories of 
Thompson and Park, The Portuguese established defences 
for the protection of their traders on this river in the early 
pai-t of the 16th century, and for more than a hundred years 
reaped golden harvests from the trade in ivory and gold 
dust which they carried on with the tribes of its banks. 
But though it is likely that they penetrated fer into the 
interior, their observations contributed but little toward 
imfolding the geography or ethnography of Africa. Gold 
was the debasing object of their pursuit, until they entered 
that trade which is, of all others, the most degrading to the 
feelings and intellect of those who pursue it, namely, slave 
hunting. With such objects before them, their eyes were 
closed to the majestic forms, and brilliant garb, and varied 
hfe, which nature here presents. 

It is claimed for commercial men and trading adventurers 
that they have contributed most toward extending our 
knowledge of geography and mankind, and in promoting 
civilization. We grant that they have done much ; hut be 
it remembered that they have perfoi-med only a secondary 
part in these works. 

In the tropical as in frigid zones, the most successful ex- 
plorei's have been men who were actuated by nobler n 
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than the pui^suit of gain. Prince Heniy of Portugal, Mungo 
Park, the Landers, Wikon, Bowen, Livingstone, Earth, 
Franklin, and Kane, were men whoso adventures were 
prompted by incentives to which the mere trader is a 
stranger. 

In 1618 a company was formed in England for the pur- 
pose of exploiing the Gambia. Richard Thompson was sent 
out at the head of a small party, and furnished with ten 
thousand dollars worth of goods and trinkets, by distribut- 
ing which he hoped to gam the good will of the natives, and 
pursue his course to the headwaters of the river. He aw'ived 
Rafely on the coast in a vessel called the Catharine, aild pro- 
ceeded up the river as fai- as Kiesan, a fortified town occu- 
pied by Portuguese traders. The traders, who considered 
themselves the rightful owners of all western Africa, re- 
ceived bim with coolness, and watched his movements with 
jealousy. Here he left his vessel and most of her crew, and 
pushed up the river in small boats ; but soon after bis depar- 
ture, his men in the vessel were murdered by the natives, 
urged on by the Portnguese. Thompson never returned ; 
and his fate is unknown. 

Two years after his departure, Richard Jobson was sent 
out, and at the head of a small p ty 1 d p the Gambia, 
in small boats, to a point more than h nd ed miles above 
the falls of Baraconda, now th 1 1 f navigation, and 
three hundred and fifty miles I th t. He was the 

first to give any reliable aceo t fthe nt yon the upper 
waters, the people and their habits. The natives told him 
that Thompson had been murdered by his own crew; but 
as none of that crew were ever after found, it is likely that 
they were all massacred by the natives at the instigation of 
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the traders. He was inforiaed by one Buchar Sauo, a native 
merehant, that far up the stream there was a country of 
much gold ; but aiter continuing Ids course three months ho 
returned without seeing the Beulah of his hopes. 

Heai'ing of this land of gold, Vermuy den, a merchant who 
had resided some time on the livcr, led another expedition 
up the stream in 1615,biit did not advance more than a hun- 
dred miles beyond the falls. Nothing more was done by 
the English until 1723, when Captain Stibbs was sent out, 
by a company, in command of a small party. Tlie idea now 
prevailed in Europe that the Gambia was a branch of the 
Niger, and by continuing upward Stibbs hoped to enter that 
Stream, Sickness, and other mishaps attended his expedi- 
tion, and ailer going sixty miles beyond the falls he was 
compelled to return. In 1T9I, under the patronage of the A6 
rican Company, Major Houghton, a gentleman of rank, in- 
telligence, and sanguhie spirit, undertook the hopeless task 
of exploring the Gambia, by travelling along its banks on 
foot and alone. Don Quixote's charge on the windmill was 
wisdom compared with this undertaking. The noble man 
was lured from his course by a party of Moors, who, after 
robbing him of his last garment, left him. to perish in the 
forest. Mungo Park entered these waters in 1795, but after 
going some distance up stream, pursued his journey over- 
land, and by dint of a brazen constitution and unusual com- 
mon sense, worked his way among the natives until he 
reached the cool waters of the Niger at a point near a thou- 
sand miles from the mouth of the Gambia. 

He saw the great river flowing eastward, and satisfied 
with the result of his adventure, and full of thrilling expe- 
riences of life among the negroes, he retui-ned to England, 
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where he was received as one from the dead. The source 
of the Gambia, and the countiy on its headwaters are not 
yet accurately known, but enough ia ascertained to dissipate 
the idea of ita connection with the Niger, and the romantic 
accounts of cities of gold glitteruig on ita upper banks. 

There are several islands in this river. St. James was set- 
tled by the African Company-— English — in 1724 ; and Joar, 
a hundred miles from the sea, about the same time. On 
Macarthy's Island, two hundred miles up the river, there is 
a large trading town, a fort, a Methodist church, and a 
achoolhonse. To this point the river is navigable for vessels 
of large draught, and a small war-steamer plies between here 
and Bathurst, superintending the mtereats of England. The 
Portuguese, long ago, reth'ed from ita banks, the Erench 
have lately resigned their forts here, and the trade is now 
entirely in the hands of the Enghsh. To their liberality, 
however, be it said, that they give every facility and encou- 
ragement to the shipping of the United States. Their forts 
and possessions at Bathurat, and on Cape St. Mary's, com- 
mand the west side of the river; and on the eastern shore 
they have lately purchased fi-om the Barras a tract one mile 
wide and thirty miles long. Here, as at Senegal, the culti- 
vation of the pea-nut has been encouraged, and the crop 
may now be estimated at two millions and a half of bushels. 
Of this quantity, a million bushels are purchased for the 
French markets, and the remainder are exported to Eng- 
land, Germany, and America. 

Tlie American traders who visit this river deal mostly in 
hides, horns, and beeswax ; but with them, also, the pea-nut 
will soon become the staple article. Wild honey is brpught 
down the river in considerable quantities, and is bought for 
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tho German markets. These articles are all brought to 
Batliurst in canoes ; and some idea of the value of lahor in 
Africa may he formed by considering that half a doaen men 
will spend five or six days in bringing ten bushels of those 
niita to market, and then exchange them for articles on 
which the merchant malies two or three hundred per cent, 
profit, at the rate of sixty cents a bushel. We say nothing 
of the labor bestowed to produce them. It is litely that the 
present (1858) value of the export and import trade of 
the Gamhia is over five millions of dollars, and that the 
ve^els from Salem and New York will take one sixth of 

Bathurst was settled in the year 1816, called after Earl 
Bathurst, a gentleman whose virtues Pope thought fit to 
immortalize in verse. The island on which it stands, St. 
Mary's, is four miles long and one broad ; it is a delta of the 
Gambia, raised on the inland side by the alluvium of the 
river, and on the seaward side by sand thrown up hy the 
action of the waves. A mangrove swamp occupies a large 
portion of it, and the vast quantity of mud which is exposed 
to the action of the sun at low water, must contribute greatly 
to the known unhealthiness of the island. In this mud, along 
the water's edge, I found quantities of those delicious bi- 
valves of the genus ostrea, known in America 'as cockles, or 
scallops. The town presents a neat and business-hke aspect. 
The houses occupied by tho traders, missionaries, and go- 
vernment officials, are built of stone, and are tasty and sub- 
stantial. In the business, or dry season, canoes throng the 
beach, and negroes, of twenty tribes, keep the streets in an 
uproar with their noisy chattering. The native residents on 
the island represent mx or eight tribes, and speak aa many 
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languages, each language comprising several dialects. They 
number five thousand. 

On the morning of the J8th, in company with Dr. C, I 
called ou the Rev. John Bridgart, sapei-intendent of the 
Wesleyan Missions on the Gambia, and his co-laborer. Rev. 
Ales. F. Gumey. These gentlemen received us with much 
cordiality ; showed \is through the mission premises, school- 
house, and cliapel — all comfortable and substantial build- 
ings of stone, and kept in good order. 

The school, which has an average attendance of three 
hundred, is conducted on sound, common-sense principles ; 
and the instruction imparted, in English, is of a practical 
character. The teachers are native converts, themselves 
graduates of this school, modest and intelligent men. Moat 
of the scholars have forsaken the religion of their fathers, 
many of them are worthy members of the church, and will 
soon return as missionaries to their several tribes. This 
mission field, /vhicb is entirely in the hands of the Wesleyan 
Methodists, is in a most promising condition, and though 
young, the fruits arc now visible. Connected with the 
chapels of St. Maiy and Barras there are now about six 
hundred members; thirty of whom are Sabbath-school 
teachers, nine local preachers, and four teachers of day. 
schools. On Maeai-thy's Island there are two chiipels, with a 
membership of near three hundred, seven of whom are local 
preachers, three teachers of day and eighteen of Sabbath- 
schools. The number of day scholars in this mission exceeds 
six hundred, many of whom are adults. The attendance of 
the Sabbath-schools is much larger. 

These residta demand comment, and more especially in 
view of the common impression that of the various r 
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fields occupied by the church, Africa is tlie least pi'o- 
ductive ; but wo forbear for the present. The convoi-ts are 
prepared for membership by long tria], and careful instruc- 
tion, but notivithstanding, there are occasional relapses, not 
into barbarism, but into ain— the sins of civilized men. I 
am inclined to think, however, that in these churches, tho 
number of consistent and zealous Christians bears as large 
a proportion to the ■whole nmnher of members, as may be 
found in most of the churches of America or England, 

The climate of the Gambia is in all respects tropica!. 
There are but two seasons — the wet and the dry. The 
rainy season commences in June and ends in December; 
then it is that fatal fevers prevail, and missionaries fall in 
the midst of their labors. There ai-e stations on the coast 
more unhealthy than this, but, even here, the strongest con- 
stitution may not hope to survive more than four or five 
years. It is an occasion of gratitude and encouragement 
that so much has been accomplished in view of the constant 
changes and feai'fnl mortality among the missionaries. 
What but an intelligent sense of duty, and that sense how 
strong! could sustain men in such arduous labors, staring 
death in the face continually, exiled from civilization and 
most of its blessings, lookuig forward to a grave among 
strangers, and a tomb which the tears of affection may not 
consecrate to the slumbers of the beloved : and all this 
without hope of any earthly reward or honor! Truly such 
men are heroes; but, because their motives arc too high for 
the appreciation of the multitude, their names will not mai'k 
the fading annals of worldly greatness. 

The most important and influential of the surrounding 
tribes, are the Jollifs and Barras. In physical appearance 
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and in niannera the former resemble the Maiidingoea, the 
most intelligent people of the westeni coast, and the roots 
of their language indicate a common origin. They are 
ahove medium height, erect and tony, and perhaps a shade 
darker than the Mandingoes. Their features ai'e regular, 
feet and hands small, and but for the wool, might pass for 
black Moors, They are move industrious and intelligent 
than many of the neighboring ti'ibes, owing doubtless to the 
feet, that, centuries ago, they embraced Mohammedanism. 
Perhaps this fact ■will also account for their more intel- 
lectual cast of countenance. Although professed followers 
of the Prophet, they retain many of the superstitions of 
their more barbarous estate; pai'ticularly their love of 
channs or amulets, which they believe po^ess power to 
resist evil spirits and evil influences. These are of various 
forms— carved teeth of certain animals, small leathern 
pouches handsomely embroidered, containing texts from 
the Koran, etc. I have seen as many as a dozen of these 
on one person, suspended from the neck and wrists, and 
worked into the haii". The missionai'ies do not find them 
so accessible as their less intelligent neighbors, but the 
qualities which malte them firm in their present religion, 
will, when they are converted, make them zealous and con- 
sistent Christians, A few of these are, however, numbered 
in the triumphs of the Wesleyan missions. 

We met several Jollifs and others from some of the semi- 
Mohammed anized tribes, in full Moorish costume, but they 
were dignitaries. The dress which a majority of the Jollife 
wear, is a cool garb even for Africa, consisting of a turban, 
amulets, a shirt, and a pair of aandals. The residents and 
natives of St. Mary's imitate the European style of dress. 
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and progi-ess in it as they advance in intelligence, so that in 
a given case one might estimate the degree of civilization 
by the amount of Ijreeclies. The hut3 are buUt of cane or 
other ■wicker-work, are covered with palm leaf, and gene- 
rally enjoy the shade of the palm or plantam. While stroll- 
ing in the outskirts of Bathnrat, we were Invited into a hut 
of unusual neatness, surrounded by a garden inclosed hy a 
bamboo fence. We entered the low door and seated our- 
selves on stools placed in the centre of the apartment for 
our accommodation, and one of the three female occupauts 
brought us some excellent palm wine in clean, fresh-looking 
gourds. They seemed pleased that we enjoyed their wine, 
thanked iis for the visit, and told ns that they were mem- 
bers of the mission chapel. We finished our day's walk by 
visiting the graveyard of the whites— a grassy hill over- 
looking the sea. Here the gold-hunter, the explorer, the 
slave-hunter, tho soldier and the missionary, sleep side by 
side, awaiting the day of revelation and the rewards of their 
toil. Which will be called "the fanatic" then? Who 
then "the fool?" Who will then be pronounced wise? 
blessed are they, for they shall shine as the stars in the 
firmament for ever and ever ! 

In passing through tho native market next morning in 
company with Lieut. M., our attention was arrested by a 
stand of ginger cakes aitd beer, behind which sat an old 
black woman in a neat calico dress and white headkerchieli 
with tho unmistakable tie and set of the low country house- 
girl of the Southern States. 

"This reminds me of Georgia," said one of the party. 

" I come from dare !" exclaimed the old lady, rising to 
her feet. 
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" From where ?" asted Lieut. M. 

" Fi'om Sawamia." 

" What is your name ?" 

" Catherine." 

" "Where did you live ?" 

"At de 'Our House,' mosaa." 

" Did you know Col, M, ?" said I, referring to the iather 
of my companion, an old and distinguished citizen of 
Savannah, 

" Oh yes, niossa I" said she, mentioning at the same time 
the names of several of his family. 

" Would you know Julian now ?" said I, casting a glance 
at my friend. 

"Dunno, moasa; Jule be little boy, den." 

" Look at this man," said I. 

She gaaed a moment, and grasping his hand, eaclaimed : 

"Do Lord help my poor soul, if this aint moss Jule I 
Tank do Lord ! Praise de Lord ! I see some my people 
one time morel" 

Then followed many inquiries after old friends, a sketch 
of her life since she left Georgia, and the touching 
question : 

" Can't you take a-me back to my people ?" 

He explained that this was impossible, and emptying the 
contents of his purse into her hands, bid her good bye with 
a softened voice. 

" Tell my broder and sister of Andrew Mai'shall church," 
said she, "that I been see heap trouble; but my Jesus been 
wid me, and I try meet «m ober yonder." 

Poor woman ! she had been set free at the age of forty, 
and sent to Liberia; but her husband becoming dissatisfied, 
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came to tliia place, where ho died, leaving her helpless : but 
the white residents buy her cikct, and she makea a scanty 
living. That evening the misfionanes ^ isited oui- ship, and 
I enjoyed, sweet communion ■nith them fot several hours. 
Noble men ! sincere Chiistians ' Intelligent gentlemen I 
God spai'e them and bless them in their loved employ ! 

Next morning our beautitui ^ip unfolded her white 
wings to the wind, and as if retieshed by her repose in the 
quiet river, dashed swiftly on toward the spray and the 
wave. Civilization is advancing even in Africa. The roar 
of cannon, the plunging of heavy anchors, the rush of the 
paddle-wheel, have disturbed the gambols of the hippopo- 
tami, and the river-horse no longer rolls in the lower 
floods of the Gambia. The lion, the leopard, and the stately 
elephant are disappearing from its banks ; the mimick- 
ing parrot has ah-eady carried the echoes of the steam- 
whistle into the deep forests of the interior — the voice of a 
bird telling the dawn of a coming day^-and after them shall 
follow, with slow but steady tread, the heralds of religion 
and the sons of trade. The march of humanity is 
" onward !" Progress is inevitable, and " knowledge shall 
be increased unto the end," saith the Lord of Hosts ! 
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CHAPTER V. 

SIBKEA LEONE, 

Groen Waters Again— Enl mi cfl of tte S trra Leone— Asl ore on the Bar 
—The Sailor's Love for 1 3 Ship — Sabbath Morning m Siena Leona 
— Freetown — Looking for a Metiiocliat Church — Engl ah Dift notions 
of Church and Chapel — Congregat ona of ^1tl7eE — Native Preachers 
— Good Reading — Disappointn ent ^o 'i— Weslevan Chapol— Metho 
dist Liturgy — An Iiiiell geat Congregat — 1 Tioubleso 9 ^o8e — 
Good Singing — Chrisfjan Sj npathj s iper or to Prei idii,e— Mrs Stowe 
in Africa^-Rer. Mr, Teal ot tl e Engl h Method st Mission— Sierra 
Leone. 

"Gkbbn waters, agiinl' sud tlie i2ilci, ji-it lUm^ed 
from the raornbg witch, as ho passed thiough the ward 
room to his berth. In 1 moment wo imigmed that onr ship 
pitched more lightly, and peisuadmg onr feet into 1 pan ot 
India-mhher overalls, a<!cendcd to the qiaiterde k foi a 
mouthful of fresh air An huui after ivc mide ignal for a 
pilot, and early in the afternoon "jnother bieeehi,sles9 Angio 
African, venerable and greyheaded, crawled o\ ei the gang 
way with a hundle of clothes under his arm -ml the 
credentials of a pilot between his teeth The mist and fog 
began to clear away, ind '<oon the high motmtams of Sieiia 
Leone made their appeal anco aboie the tloiids, like islinda 
floating in the air. Night overtook us on the bar, ind the 
pilot, becoming a little confused m his beiimgs ind not 
making sufficient allowance foi our dnught of witer, iin us 
aground on asubmeri,ed sindbink Then foUo'w ed a scene 
of excitement, but without confusion The commander 
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J. H. W., who hiis always been equal to his emevgeiicieg, 
sprung to the horse-block, all lianda were on deck in a 
moment, orders were passed and executed witli the rapidity 
of thought, boats were lowered and kedges were carried 
out H'ithout delay. The tide was Btill i-ising, and after 
fifteen minutes of hard bumping to the ship, and hard work 
to her men, we floated off into deep water without the 
slightest iiyury. An hour after, we dropped anchor in the 
smooth Sierra Leone, now the broad miiTor of a thousand 
stare. A hundred lights were shinmg from the windows 
of Freetown, and, feeling grateful that wo were once more 
among the habitations of men, we siept that night nm'ocked 
by the tossings of the deep. 

We occasionaliy find in our life-experiences that those 
indciinable and self-willed creatures of our being, called 
aifeotiona, often cling with strong attachment to things 
inanimate ; nor is it an abuse of language to say that we 
may love such things as we may love persons or qualities. 
The fanner loves the tree that he has planted and trained ; 
the soldier loves the blade that has served him in battle ; 
and the sailor loves the ship that has borne him safely 
through stoi-ms. We felt the stirrings of this latent affec- 
tion that night, as our good ship struck heavily with each 
fail of the wave on ttiat shallow bar, and the possibility of a 
wreck glanced through our minds. From the number of 
our boats, the proximity of the shore and the smoothness 
of the sea, there was no danger of loss of life, or personal 
property, and indeed such a wreck would have tei'minated 
an unpleasant cruise ; yet we felt that we could weep to see 
the good timbers of our faithful ship bleaching on a foreign 
shore ; and the possibility that she that had carried ub safely 
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over a thousand uiigry waves, and proudly waved oui- flag 
among sti-angers, as if conscious herself of the dignity of 
her mission, should come to so ignoble an end, touched 
every heart with pity and strsuned eyeiy nerve to her 
assistance. Phrenologists call this love " local attachment," 
and I suppose that its presence would be indicated by a 
"bump" — ^but bump, or no bump, it exists in all good 
saOors, and is often, in degree and kind, similar to the love 
which they bear for persons or principles. The sailor needs 
no naturaiiaation, oath of fealty, threatening or reward, to 
attach bim to his ship; so long as she bears him safely 
through the gale, and furnishes him with a hammock and a 
home, he will fight for her safety and honor, bear what flag 
she may. 

Next morning the bright stm of an October Sabbath 
revealed the flourishing city of Freetown ; resting on the 
northern part of the high ridge called Sierra Leone — Lion's 
Ridge — and stretching along tho shore a mile and a half. 
The blue hills still mantled in the mists of morning, the 
deep and sombre valleys now changing with the silvery 
light to more cheerful hues, the solemn forests and the 
silent shore, the majestic river in its noiseless flow, tho 
waveless bay, unruffled by an oar, the quiet city and the 
cheerfid fields, all seemed conscious that a holy day had 
come- — a day of rest, and silent adoration. The music of the 
church-bells carried us fiir over the wave, and we mingled 
unseen in the worships of our own hearths and altars; but 
another glance, and the tall cottonwoods on the beach, the 
graceful palms, waving in the light winds on the hillside, 
the clustering cocoanut trees, which shade the streets of the 
city, remmded us that wo were in the climes of tho sun ; in 
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Africa, savage Africa, but Africa waiting up with a smile on 
her face to welcome the biessiags of the Christian Sabbath. 

I went ashore in the first boat, and, landing at a sub- 
stantial stone pier, accepted the services of a well-dressed 
negro, who proposed to " show Massa Kapting anywhere 
for a sixpence," and tuvned my steps to find a Methodist 
chut'ch. A few seconds' walk brought us to the heart of 
the city, where, in the centre of a square, stands a large 
stone church in the Gothic style, which may be considered 
as the cathedral of the place. 

"DJs de church ob Hingland," said my guide, awd with 
the hope that his sixpence was gained, proposed that I 
should go to church there, assuring me that they had 
" Mighty good white people preaching, Kapting, and plenty 
■ prayers !"' 

I was struck with the size and neat appearance of the 
houses, and tlie cleanliness of the streets. The houses of 
the government officials are large and well built ; so are the 
various public buildings ; and beside these, there are a great 
number- of brick, stone, and frame-houses, occupied by 
natives, which display taste and means. From these down 
to the huts of .wattle-work, daubed ivitb mud and thatched 
with palm-grass, the same attention to order and cleanliness 
was manifest, and that in an extraordinaiy degree for an 
African town. The suburbs are occupied by thousands of 
these huts, attached to each of which there is t 
small garden, and among them coooanut tre( 
both fruit and shade in abundance. 

The streets were thronged with well-dressed negroes, on 
their way to church, and had it not been for the tropical 
shade trees, and the occasional appearance of an mitamcd 
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African, iu slih't and old hat, or a turbaned Mandingo, I 
could have fancied myself in the suburbs of a southern city. 
After walking a quarter of a mile or more, we stopped at 
another church, where a native preacher, in surpiico and 
bands, was commencing tho service of the Church of Eng- 
land. He was followed by a lai'ge congregation, who, with 
prayer-books in hands, read tho responses with a great deal 
of unction. 

"This is not the place, air!" I said to my guide; "I 
begin to fear that you don't know where the Methodist 
church is ?" 

"0 yes, Kapting, a little furder!" 

Another quarter of a mile, and a large, ivhite stone build- 
ing shone through the coeoanuts ; rural. English, in every 
feature ; such a one, doubtless, as casta its shadow on the 
" aged thorn," which Gray hath written into immortality, 
A little nearer and I heai-d the congregation singing the 
Gloria in Mccdsis, but as English Methodists have had tho 
good sense to retain this inimitable hymn in their " Sunday 
Service," I thought it worth while to look in ; but, behold 
two black gentlemen in surplices and bands 1 

" Wrong again, sir," sdd I to Tobias, my guide, who, 
like myself, was in a glow from hard walking and the hot 
sun. He touched his hat veiy respectfully, saying : 

" Thar be plenty more, sa, s'pose dLs no suit Mas Kap 
ting," 

" How far to the nest ?" 

'"Bout half a mile, Kapting!" 

I sat down on the helfry steps and listened to the deacon 
reading the first lesson. He read \vell, enunciating dis- 
tinctly the final syllable of preterits ending in "ed;" a 
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practice wUicli English scholars oliserve evei-ywhere, liat in 
somQ of the southern and ivesterti States, and which raises 
the dignity of Scripture language above the vulgar abbrevi- 
ations of the common colloquial. But the poor fellow made 
ten-ible work with his "h's"; and had that defect in the 
pronoun eiation of "r" like a broad — which is peculiar to 
the affected Englishman and tho American snob. He was 
English in his religion, his education, with its excellences 
and defects, and in everything else but color. The congre- 
gation, numbering near two hundred, were neatly dressed 
in European style, except a few Sabbath-school children, 
and were attentive and devotionah 

" How," SMd I to Tobias, " you have deceived me thrice, 
yon may go about your business, and I'll hold on to tho 
Bixpence." 

" If you pleaso, Massa Eaptiug, I take you to one more 
chui-ch." 

" How far ?" 

"'Bout mile: other side town." 

"Is that the church of the Methodist mission ?" 

"Tell you de trufe, Kapting, I dunno what church dad be." 

"I thought as much," said I. 

"Perhaps the Kapting want to see some dc chapels?" 

"Ah, boy, that gives me a little light. You Englishmen" 
— ^Tobias straightens up— "call nothing church but tho 
English Church ?" 

" Jes so, Kapting ; de oder is chapels." 

"Yaty good; now, I want to go to the chapel of the 
Methodist mission : do you know where that is?" 

He scratched his head a moment, and brought out a very 
reluctant " No, sa." 
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"What chapels do yon know ?" 

" Plenty ; I knows two Lady Huntlngdoiis, one African ; 
there used to be Baptls, but he sliut up now, and I knows 
heap o' Wealeyans." 

"Ah, Tobias, now you strike me! Excuse my stupidity! 
that's the one I want — talio mo to the principal Weslcyan 
chapel." 

, We had a very long walk, the sun was hot, and, as usual 
when I needed one, I had no nmbrella. We arrived at the 
chapel— a large building of stone, under the same roof aa 
the mission house — -just in lime to hear the concluding 
prayers of the morning service. It may be neceasaiy here 
to inform the reader that among all Methodists, except 
those of the United States, the form of prayer as abridged 
by John Wesky from the Book of Common Prayer of the 
English Episcopal Church, is used every Sunday morning 
before preaching. I>r. Cuniming, I think it is who remarks 
that " no peojjle can use the service like the Methodists." 
The author would add, and none others stand so much in 
need of it, as some compensation for the incoheroneies and 
ovei-sights, at times, inseparable from extemporary pvayera. 

In nothing is the sound sense and moder.'ition of Wesley 
so marked as in this, that while endeavoring to reform a 
system whose life was almost extinct, and where mere foi-m 
had taken the place of spirituality and power, he did not 
eschew all form, and while endeavoring to cultivate the gift 
and exercise of extemporaneous prayei-, for private and 
public worship, he still found place, and saw the necessity 
for a liturgy. There is no hiding the fact from those who 
arc acquainted with "Wesleyan Methodism," that where, 
in this and other respects, Mr. Wesley is closely followed, 
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a type of Metliodistic piety develops, for wliich iu American 
Metliodisni (U, S.) there is no counterpart. Wo shall see 
this exemplified, to some extent, in the mission fields of 
Africa. 

The preacher offlciatmg was a black man, dressed in 
black clothes, relieved by a necktie of spotless white. He 
read as only spiritually-minded men can read, and his re- 
spectable looking audience responded as those only can re- 
spond who understand and feel what they say. A polite 
sexton, out of respect to my brass buttons, I suppose, led 
me to the furthest seat in the amen corner. It was cush- 
ioned comfortably, and supplied with books — a Bible, a 
prayer book, called " Sunday-Sei-vice of the Methodists," 
and a hymn book. A Tcnerable black gentleman, in the 
uniform of an English army officer, was the only occupant 
of the seat besides myself, and ailer my long and hot walk, 
I found the ample and soft cushion a pleasant resting place. 
There was but one element of discomfort : my unfortunate 
olfiictories would keep reminding me that there were certain 
odoriferous particles afloat in the atmosphere not exactly 
to their liking. But this was not as bad as it might have 
been, for I had the advantage of an open window; yet I 
coald not help thinking sometimes that there was a very 
large flock of goats from Mount Gilead, or some other fra- 
grant place, out in the garden ; or a great many swamp- 
rabbits under the house, with, perhaps, a muskrat or two. 
The Afiicans are fond of perfumes! 

The preacher gave out a hymn in short measure, which 
was sung to Cranbrook ; tlie music was led by the teachers 
and scholars of the Sabbath-school, who occupied the front 
scats. They sung well. In attaining a good knowledge of 
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the science, they had not lost the spirit ; and to the spirit 
of maeio was added the soul of prayer. The congregation 
generally followed ; they stood while they sung, althougli 
this was the second or third singing, and I douht not but 
the sacrifice was accepted hefore the Throne. 

My spirit also was stin-ed with gratitude and love. I had 
been long thirsting for the assembly of the saints, and just 
Bnoh praise as" this. I felt that I was among God's people, 
however ignorant or obscure they may have been, and I 
felt that whatever else divided ws, we were one in depravity 
and darkness, one in dependence and frailty, one in the im- 
mortal hopes of the eternal redemption that is in Jesus 
Christ. Deep in my own consciousness I found a sympathy 
that claimed brotherhood with those ivho expressed their 
wants and hopes in the songs and prayers that expressed 
mine — a sympathy that ia superior to questions of original 
unity or divei'sity of races, intellectual comparisons, or social 
caste. Memory, too, was busy. The dnging carried me 
back to Andrew Chape], Suvaiinah, to camp grounds in 
Middle Georgia, whei'e " the darkeys " make night melodious 
with their simple songs and inimitable music ; and ^•nth 
camp-meetings came the friends and labors, and successes 
and sorrows, of other days; the spiritual and sympathetic 
in me were aroused in unison, and the better part of my 
nature was soon thousands of miles away, revelling some- 
where between GriiSn, Georgia, and the third heavens. 
When I came to myself, I alone was standing, the preacher 
was taking bis text, my handkerchief was at my eyes, and 
my spectacles were dim with moisture. I felt ashamed of 
myself. 

The text was, " My people do not consider," of which the 
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preacher made good use, as illustrating his topic, which tv.is 
Tlie Sin of Ingratitude. His remarks were plain, in good 
grammar and cscellent sense. I felt especially interested 
in the latter portion of his discourse, where he touchingly 
and beautifully reminded his hearer.n of the darkness and 
death in which the missionaries found him and them. He 
compared their condition, temporally and spiritually, with 
that of their fathers, with that of their brethren still in bar- 
barism, and finally with that of their race in America, 
"where they live on roots, and do the work of biTite 
beasts." " Ah, stupid I" said I to myself, " why go beyond 
your depth, and spoil all?" I thoiight that if it were eveiy 
way convenient, I should have been glad of the privilege 
of enlightening both preacher and people on this point. 
After service, I introduced myself, as a southern Methodist, 
to the preadier, and enjoyed half an hour's chat with him 
at the mission house, where I intimated that his description 
of the condition of the colored race in the United States 
was new to me. Imagine my sm-prise when the gentleman 
quoted from the " Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin," and asked 
me if I did not admire Mrs. Stowe. I replied that " as a 
wj'iier, I admired her; and that the most ardent admirers 
of her intellect were Southern men." 

" How is that, sir ?" 

"Why, out of the South she is complimented in that she 
possesses an imagination which can form a beautiful and 
attractive story out of a few plain characters, acts of cruelty 
and pictures of suffering. In the South, we lenow that not 
only did her imagination supply the dressing and paint, but 
even the characters and the so called 'facts,' and that, 
therefore, a« a creative genius, which is the highest order 
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of genius, we consider her ffigmitio—hnt alas ! for her 
veracity." 

Thus is abolitionism doing its accnrseci ■work ; spreading, 
even in Africa, the venom of falseiiood, and engendering 
strife. 

The Rev. Mr, Teal arrived soon after service. He is, pi-o 
tempore, superintendent of the missions here; a sturdy, 
strong-minded Englishman, and a devoted missionaiy. I 
dined with him, and in the evening visited the Sabbath- 
school attached to the premises, and addressed the teachers 
and children, A southern Methodist preacher was a crea- 
ture Mr. Teal had never seen before, and for that reason 
took great interest in learning my opinions on the " vexed 
question " which divided the American church, and as he 
heard, perceived that the question is a little more knotty 
than one-sided readera generally suppose. I spent a delight- 
ful evening in his society. I found him a gentleman and a 
brother ; and I returned aboard at sunset, wearied and 
profited by the CKercisea of the day. 

The extensive and fertile tract called Sierra Leono was 
piu'chased from the natives by the English government, and 
here, in ITSV, they established a colony. For more than a 
century previous to this, Sierra Leone had been an import- 
ant trading station, where the English maintained a fort 
for the protection of their traders, and whence they ex- 
ported thousands of slaves annually. The originn] settlers 
of the colony were ijlacks, stolen from the Americans during 
the War of Independence. To these, in 1T92, were added 
a few hundred free negroes from Nova Scotia. Many of 
these poor creatures died in the acclimating fever, but their 
places were supplied by thousands of Africans taken from 
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slaTe-shipa captured by English men-of-war ; for at this time 
the English had become almost aa zealous in capturing 
slavers aa tbey had iDrevioualy been in supplying them. The 
natives of the colony are, for the most part, children of re- 
captured slaves ; and this population is annaally increased 
by the cargoes of the slave vessels which the British cruisers 
continue to capture along the Westei-n Coast. 

How this colony has prospered, what is the present state 
of its laws, commerce and reHgion, wo shall see in our next 
chapter. In thlnting over the scenes of the day, as I sat 
in ray room that night, I could hardly realize that I was in 
Africa. Yet, this is Africa; Africa under the cootrol of the 
British mind, and the influence of the Christian religion. 
Through those, behold what hath God wrought! 
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Tlio Aiilhor jnTitos liiraself to Breakfast—A Morning Walk— Geology of 
the Distiiot— Guessing — Physiognomy and Civilization — Advice to the 
Reader— Birds—A Woi-Id Alive— Village of Wilbevfovce— Kev. Mc. 
Dillon — Evidcnoea of Civilization — School and Scholars— Character of 
tlio African— Population and Classification of Inhabitaals— Languages, 



Befoee ]e!iv!iig Mr. TeSIe, on Sunday evening, he fur- 
nished me with a note of introduction to Lis co-laborer, the 
Rev. Mr, Dillon, who was then residing at the village of 
Wilberforce, two miles fromFrootown, in charge of the mis- 
sions and schools at thatplaco. This note I sent by a native 
to Mr. Dillon, that evening, w^ith another informing him that 
I would do myself the pleasure of breakfasting with him 
nest morning. 

The grey dawn found me at the landmg, and sunrise over- 
took me on the broad and smooth turnpike road lying be- 
tween Freetown and Wilberforce. Bright mornings are ex- 
hilarating to the spirits, and exeite an appreciation of the 
beautiful wherever we may te ; but here, where nature reigns 
in wildest majesty, the ideas which the scenery excites are 
those of the sublime rather than the beautiful. The high 
mountains still gathered round them the clouds of night ; 
the deep forest, where the lion and leopard prowl, etretched 
away till it seemed lost in the sky, presenting many shades 
of red light and struggling darkness ; the broad river, roll- 
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ing in solemn grandeur from tlie mysterious cieptha of tlio 
unknown wilds of the interior, reflected the TFarm hues of 
the morning sun like a sea of molten trass ; and the recol 
lectiou that I was gazing on tlie ahodos of wild heasts, poi 
sonoas reptiles, and savage man, added the chai-m of wild 
ness to the suhliine picture. 

The gay plumage and unmusical notes of the numerous 
Tviid birds, the countless forms of insect and animal life, tho 
endless variety of luxuriant weeds, and flowers, and trees, 
serve here to remind the traveller, unstudied in nature's 
tropical aspects, that he is a stranger and in a strange land. 
Yet not entirely a stranger, for though the fauna and flora 
be not those of his own soil and sun, in the igneous, and 
stratified formations, and ferruginous clays, whtch form the 
rock and sru'lace of this district, he may find combinations 
which in their elements, relative positions and arrangements 
are the same, and obey the same laws, as the surface of tho 
fields and quarries of his own homo : so that in mother earth 
at least he is an old acquaintance. The geological effects of 
climate ai'e compai-atively trifling, and, therefore, the prac- 
tical geologist may be as much at home, and apply his prin- 
ciples with equal confidence in the uniformity of the results, 
on the banks of the Niger or Nile, as on the banks of the 
Potomac or Mississippi. 

I met a great many natives on their w^ay to market, car- 
rying fruits, poultiy, and baked fish. Fish, when baked, 
will keep for a long time, even in this climate, and they fonn 
here an important article of trade among the negroes. 
Sitting down to rest under the shade of a palm tree, I 
amused myself in asking questions of those who passed along 
the road, and in guessing, from the expressionof theface, as 
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to whether they were Mahometans, Christians or heathens. 
The Mahometan is unmistakable ; conscious of his supeiiovity 
over his savage brethren, he is erect, dignified and sullen. 
The Christiau, by whom I mean him who has re- 
ceived more or less education, and has renounced gris- 
grisism, presents a east of face quite famiKar to the 
Southerner ; good-natured, more or less intelligent, with a 
blending of self-eonsequenee. The poor heathen comes 
along, " nigger all over ;" his face may express a good or 
bad temper ; and a greater or less degree of sensuality, but, 
genei'ally, it is unlit by intelligence, and, when unexcited, is 
unmeaning in expression. Of coui-se the reader will not 
suppose that all the Mahometans look proud, all the Chris- 
tianized amiable and intelligent, or all the untaught, stupid 
and bi-uttah. "We present these merely as representative 
men, or types of the three classes ; and with these ideas in 
mind, we went to guessing, and in nineteen guesses made 
but one mistake ! — that of taking a krooman for a Christian 
— and he had been for three years in contact with civilized 
men in the English service. He must be hlind indeed who, 
in going from the southern States to the West Coast of 
Africa, or, in comparing the Christianized with the heathen 
African, ivill not be persaaded that civilization showsits effects 
in the increased intelligence and beauty of the human face. 

If the reader is now impatient for hia breakfast, let us re- 
mind him that Gordon Cummiog'a " wdt-a-bit thorns " are 
very abundant in Sierra Leone, aud that we are now taking 
a by-path through " the bush ;" and if he has not nine hun- 
dred Hvcs to spare, and cannot afford to be harrowed to 
death with thorns two or three times a day, as was that gen- 
tleman, he had better be patient. 
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The birds along our path were very nameroua. My gui^e, 
an intelligent boy of tbe chnrch mission sclioo], whom I 
picked up on tbe road, called my attention to a little fellow 
about tbe size of a ivren, in a jet black plumage, which he 
GKohanged in the rainy season for ono of pure white. In a 
tree, not fai' off, a nmnber of parraqnets, in brilliant gi-een 
and red, and not larger than a lark, which he called love 
birds, were keeping ap a very imm.«s!cal conversation, 
tumbling, swinging, and pirouetting the while, like a set of 
young mountebanks at reheai-sal. In an old field close by, a 
where a number of cows were grazing, a flock of long-legged 
white birds, resembling pigeons, seemed to be amusing them- 
Belvea in hopping from the ground to tbe hacks of the cattle, 
with whom they seemed on veiy familiar terms. My gnide 
said they were gathering insects. In tbe palm trees over- 
head, palm-birds, of bright yellow and black plumage, were 
chattering around their ingeniously-wrought nests, which 
swung from the branches. Half a dozen varieties of ants 
were pursuing theii- laboi-s at our feet. Insects and lizards 
sported in the rank grass around, and tbe earth, the woods, 
tbe air, in eveiy direction, stirred with animal life. 

We reached the village and the mission-house where we 
found Mr. Dillon awaiting our arrival, with a cheerful and 
heaa'ty greeting ; and when I say that he is a Christian, a 
man of taste and letters, and a Wekhman, what further 
guai'anty can be asked for a warm welcome, a good break- 
fast, and a pleasant day ? The early part of the forenoon 
was quite close and sultry, but at ten o'clock a cool breeze 
from the sea rustled among the palm loaves near the cottage, 
and, provided with umbrellas, we sallied foi-tb to visit tbe 
I school, and the summer residence of e 
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officer of the colony. In going througli tliG village we 
passed sevei'al very neat cottages, surrounded by pawpaw, 
banaua, and palm tveea, and furnished with well and taste- 
fully cultivated gardeas, which contained fine hoaiJa of cab- 
bage,^ and culinary vegetables familiar to American eyes. 
Chickens, goats and pigs strolled about the streets, and 
everything gave evidence of the advance of civilization. 
The occupants of these houses are generally persons who 
have grown np in the colony, and after receiving the rudi- 
ments of an Knglish education, pursue somo trade or mecha- 
nical art. Most of them belong to some church, and all 
seem aspiring after a higher civilization and a more liberal 
education for themselves and their children. 

In what striking contrast stands beside these, the squalid, 
smoty, and filthy mud hut of the recently arrived and re- 
captured slave, or the unyielding savage. What an unan- 
swerable argument, and constant appeal do these natives 
present to their savage brethren, in the comfortable appear- 
ance of theii' homes and persons, their superior intelligence, 
and the respect which they enjoy as members of the civil 
community. 

In the school we found about fifty scholars, between the 
ages of five and fifteen, imder the superintendence of a 
colored teacher, himself agraduate of the Methodist mission 
school, and a good English scholar, assisted by his wife, a 
sensible looking woman. When I was introduced the scho- 
lars rose to their feet, exclaiming " Good morning, sir." A 
few of the better scholars, boys and girls, were caDed to the 
fi'ont seats, where the teaclier examined them in arithmetic, 
and at the request of Mr. Dillon I gave them a few ques- 
tions in geography, grammar, and sacred Jiistory. They 
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acquitted tliemselvea well, and showed that they not only 
memorized i-nles but understood their application. 

After attaining the age of fifteen, and learning the rudi- 
ments of an English education, they are generally appren- 
ticed to some trade in the colony. Here, as in some other 
communities, many of the natives are too poor to suppoi-t 
their children at school, although the schooling costs them 
nothing, and the children aro sent forth at an early age to 
pick tip a living ashest they can ; these, contracting habits 
of idleness, grow np useless members of society. 

Those who are of good character, studious habits, and in- 
telligence, are transferi'ed to the high-school, whevo they 
are supported by the Church, and prepared for teaching or 
.the ministry. It is to he regretted that here, aa every- 
where else among the missions of civilization and religion 
on the coast, so little attention has been paid to the culti- 
vation of the soil, and that so few of these children are 
brought up to pursue agriculture as a means of living. 

It is sometimes the case that when these young people, 
after receiving some education, and some knowledge of a 
trade or art, are thrown upon their own resources, and 
eannot find constant employment in their proper calling, 
they become discouraged, and, yielding to those tempta- 
tions to idleness, so powerful over the African tempera- 
ment, presented by a warm climate, where enough to 
sustain life may be gathered with little labor, and public 
opinion tolerates a shirt and hat as full dress, they relapso 
into a state of comparative heathenism. 

Yet, the fact stands confessed that these are exceptional 
cases. A very large majority of those who had been 
trained at the schools, brought into the churches, and 
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taught that iiilleneas is sinful and labor virtuous, continue 
attached to the ideas and pursue the practices of civilized 
life. The children of snch are growing up with wants and 
tastes, some of them not very commendable, wbicli the 
civilized estate alone can supply. They form a taste for 
the dress, the meats and drinks, the luxuries, the manoers, 
of white men, they aspire heartily after position in society, 
and to gratify themselves, they must labor. These wants, 
to those brought up in them, are in a sense natural, and, 
thei'efore, to relapse into barbarism and forego all these 
would he to them unnatural. 

True, the African is " peculiarly lazy," whether bond or 
free, that is, as compared with the Gaul, the Celt or the 
Anglo-Saxon, and from this fact it is predicted that he win 
not retain even a low degree of civilization when left to 
himself. Those who have studied the character of the 
negro, whether at their own firesides in the Southern 
States, or in tlie woods of Afi-ica, are aware that nature, 
just In her compensations, has given him counterbalancing 
qualities. Who has not laughed at the assumed dignity of 
Uncle Ned, who carries his master's keys, or the imitative- 
ness of Jim, the house-boy, in putting on liis master's airs ? 
These' qualities then, which in the African are peculiarly 
developed, pride or pei-sonal importance and imitation, 
will counterbalance hia peculiar indolence ; and while he 
has a superior being to imitate, or a position of importance 
open to hia aspirations, and these I presume he always will 
have, he will be as litely.to labor as most other men. 
The principle will apply to the civilized African in his civil 
as well as in his social character and relations. In Sierra 
Leone there is rapidly growing up in the public mind a 
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respect fov those who Mvg and dress in the Eui'opeaii 
styles, and an abhorrence of all things heathenish. Offices 
in the civil and military departmeots of the govci'irnicnt 
are open to educated natives. Education is creating ivants 
which civilization alone can supply ; Christianity is enlighten- 
ing and elevating, and making the darkness of heathenism 
visible and hideous. With these influences directed by 
British minds, it would seem that civilization has a pevma- 
nent foothold in western Afiica, 

I must not foiget my friend, Mr, Dillon, with 'whom, in 
walking and talking, and eating and drinking, I spent a 
day which suipasaed in realization the delightful anticipa- 
tions of the momm^j The present population of SieiTa 
Leone is 4'',000 of iihom less than 20,000 are females. 
This inequalitj is o^Mng to the fact that a majority of 
the recaptured slaves have been males; they being more 
valuable in the trade. 

The towns of the Colony are Freetown, Kissey, Water- 
loo, WObei-force and Kent. The population of Freetown is 
16,022. This population embraces three distinct classes, 
who, in point of civilization and numbers, rank as follows : 
First, the natives of the colony, who are English subjects, to 
whom may be added the freed slaves who have resided a 
dozen years in the colony. These supply the schools and 
churches with members, and may be called, in the general 
sense of the term, the Christian community. The English, 
with the peculiar accent of our low countries and a dash of 
cockney, is their language. I found great difficulty in 
understanding those' who n-ere born on other parts of the 
coast, even when they had resided in the colony, and had 
been speakmg English ten or fifteen years ; but they under- 
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stood me distinctly, even, ia lecturing. This is tlio most 
numerous class. SeconcUy, the residents and natives of tlic 
colony who belong to surrounding tribes. AmoDg these, 
the most important ave the families of the Mandingo tribe, 
who reside in Freetown, and those of the Pidah tribe 
called, hy Mr. Bowon, Palhos. Thoy are Msdiometaiis, 
and ai-e not subjects of the English Crown. They are 
allowed to reside in quarters appropriated to them, in 
consideration of which they pay certain taxes. Tliirdly, 
the liberated Africans wbo have been brought to the 
colony in the coiirae of the past ten years. Many of these 
retain their heathenish habits and ideas, yet the younger 
and more intelligent of them learn to labor readily, and 
some of them become members of Sabbath-schools and the 
Church. The colonists represent more than two hiradred 
tribes ; indeed, I suppose that there is scarcely a tribe on 
the West Coast, or a hundred miles from it, which has not 
a representative here ; and here, though English is the 
language of the colony, and understood by a majority of 
the residents, one handred African languages are spoken. 
A vocabulary has been compiled and published, lately, con- 
taining ihvee thousand words, in one hundred dialects. 

How many interestiug biographies might be gathered 
here, full of wildest adventure in states of life with which 
civilized men have no acquaintance! Many of these people 
before entering the slave-ship had never seen the face of 
a white man. Taken as captives, in the wars which are 
constantly occurring between the tribes of tbo intcrioi-, or 
etolen from their buts at night, or sold by their own parents 
or masters, they were hurried to the coast and exchanged 
for a trifling sum of money, or Em'opean clothes and guns. 
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Then came the fetters and iiand-cuffs, and the close quarters 
of the " white niiiri cunnoo," where they lay side a,nd sido 
in the apartments or decks but three feet liigh, with but 
little ail-, and no light. Then came sea-siekuesa, aad then 
ship fever, tliiuning out their thronged ranks. Then tho 
man-of-war heaves in sight, and they hear cannons and 
see the excitement of their keepers ; they arc overtaken ; 
white men who put on theii- fetters knock them of^ transfer 
them to another vessel, and land them in a strange country, 
though it be Afiica. How they wonder at all this ; and 
■without interpreters to ospIfUD, they often remain in the 
colony for yeai-s before they understand it. 

An intelligent Fantee, who had been in the colony a 
dozen years or so, gave me, in substance, this account 
of himself: 

" Our people do make war ; I be stout boy ; I go make 
war. We go sis day in the country ; we see war people 
come ; wo liglit ; heap our people be kill. Night come, we 
sleep de woods. In de night war people come ; he make 
no noise ; he take we knife an' wo gun ; den some wo 
people see him an' make noise. Me an' twenty my people 
fee tie by the neck, an' he drag nm to do bush, and we soe 
we people no more. De trade man carry me to de barra- 
coon (a house where slaves are kept) a' sell to white man 
in ship ; heap we people be dare^heap die. Man-war 
ship come ; take wo people dis country. He say, dis be 
your country (Sierra Leone) ; I say, no, dis no be like a my 
country ; dis people no, do talk my people plaver, I no 
like nm; I want see my people long time. Missionary tell 
nie, go school, go chapel ; I go ; some my people be dare ; 
he tell me 'bout God an' Jesus. I like bear nm. Mis 
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Bionary teacli me heap. Mg pray long time ; den Jesua 
come ; I tink I see de Lord. Me feel so good. I say dis 
country be betta an my country. Tank de Lord I come 
see dis people," 

"Don't you want to go back to your country now," 
said I. 

" Please de Lord, I like a tell a me people 'bout dia oar 
'Jigion an' de blessed Jesus ; but I no kin go ; I pray do 
Lord lie send dem. missionary people for tell my peoplo 
how for do." 

Similar to tliis is the experience of many of those who 
have become religious, and by industry make a comfortable 
living; but many others there are upon whom contact 
with civilization has had no more effect than it has upon 
monkeys. They learn a few of the tricks ^or vices of 
civilized men, and, indolent and unhappy, are always pining 
for the greater fi'eedoni of thdr jn-evioiis state. 
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F T e of e y— Ixore nxi ent— Co nercp— Trade with the 
U b — &0 ools ami C u I OS — Afethodia M ss ons — Rev. Mr. Eowen's 
Ve^i ofF ow — AdvanUsos of Serra Loons na a Mission Field— 
Ho Mr Sm) ho— Eev Mr Jo es— Pleasant Hours— Tho Miia- 
dngoea — An. A fo 1 for Arab c B blea and other Boota — Questions 
concern n^ Ch ist— Ingenuitj of M-uiil ago Mechaaios — Market of 
Freetown— Aiiea. 

Ths revenue of the colony of Sien'a Leone is derived ffoia 
a direct tax imposed on all holders of real-estate, and from 
tlie custom-house receipts. Eveiy freeholder pays an 
annual tax of one dollar and twtinty cents ; hut when his 
estate is worth more than $100, he paya five per cent, per 
annum on his income. In 1835, this revenue amounted to 
one hundred and twenty thousand dollars. The expenses 
of the colony are but a trifle in excess of this ; it is, there- 
fore, evident, that in a year or two it will be self-support- 
ing, Mid soon will he a source of wealth to the British 
crown directly, as it has long been to her merchants. The 
roads, bridges, wharves and other works of public utility, 
are kept in order by a tax of thirty-six cents, per capita, 
collected from every able-bodied adult resident. A week's 
work on tlie road may be substituted for this. 

The judicial law of the colony is the common law of 
England, administered hy petty magistrates, a chief justice, 
and a chief magistrate. Criminal cases, as with us, are tried 
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by a jwiy- The legislative body ia a council chamber, 
of ■wiiich the governor is president, and of which the 
bishop, colonial secretary, collector of customs, chief 
magistrate, and the chief of the police are permanent 
members. 

The commerce of Sierra Leone is rapidly increasing, and 
considering the age of the colony, and the disadvantages 
under which it has labored, from the character of ita 
inhabitants, and the frequent changes among its officers by 
death and removals, baa already attained to quite noticeable 
proportions. In 1855, the vahie-of importations amounted 
to $574,fi00, and the exports to |852,735. The productions 
of the present year- (1868) may be safely estimated at one 
million of dollars. From Lieut, Myers, of our ship, I 
received the following statement : 

" The number of American vessels which arrived in the 
port of Freetown in the course of eight months, in the 
year 1856, is seventeen. Total tonnage, 3,f22. Cai-goes 
imported were general, mainly flour and other provisions." 

Tho more important articles of exportation are timber, 
palm-oil, pea-nuts and palm-nuts. The teakwood, of which 
large quantities are shipped to England, is highly valuable 
in ship-building. 

In Freetown there is a gi-ammar school supported by the 
government, and numbering two hundred and thirty stu- 
dents: The other schools in the colony are supported by 
the missionary societies of the Methodist and Episcopal 
churches, and are attended by over 8,000 regular day 
scholars. There ai-e besides these, two collegiate institutes, 
in which young men are prepared for teaching and the 
ministry. One of these is supported by the British Con- 
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ference of the Methodist chcrch ; the other hy the Mis- 
sionary Society of the church of England. The church iu 
the colony is represented by denominations, ■which stand in 
number and importance in the following order: Methodists, 
7,000; attendants on public worship, 12,000; church of 
Englanc], 4,000 ; communicants, attendants, 6,000 ; Afri- 
can Methodists, Lady Huntingdons, and Baptists together, 
2,000. 

The Methodists here, as everywhere in Africa, are doing 
a successful and permanent work. The officers of the 
church are as follows : Missionaries, 7 ; local preachers, 
seven of whom speak their mother tongues, 135 ; day- 
school teachers, 47; Sunday-school teachers, 180; they 
have thirty chapels and several ontaide preaching-places ; 
twenty-one day-schools, and the same number of Sunday- 
schools. The Episcopalians have more schools and scholars, 
but in their system of class-meetinga, which they carry out 
ill true Wesleyan form and spirit, the Methodists have the 
advantage of them, and indeed of all others, in training 
candidates for membership. The probationary relation is 
protracted until they are thoroughly indoctrinated in the 
cardinal truths of Christianity, and give evidence that they 
are pi-actical Christians, The members of this and other 
churches ^ve liberally, for their means, toward the support 
of the missionaries and the day-schools. Several of the 
latter, among both Methodists and Episcopalians, are self- 
supporting. 

In view of the above facts, I was not a little surprised to 
find, in Mr. Bowen's excellent wort on Central Africa, the 
following passage : " Freetown Itself is a great and 
important missionary field, especially to those who preach 
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the Gospel aa preauhed by Baptists. I am not aware of the 
light in which this remark may be regarded ; nevei-thele^, 
Sieri-a Leone does need the doctrine and the practical 
common-sense preaching and management which Baptists 
can give them," Like Mr. B., I am at a loss to linow how 
this remark may he regarded, especially in view of the fact, 
which Mr. B. very candidly admits, that the Baptist 
missions, though conducted by English gentlemen of zeal 
and education, and with respectable means at command, 
have been an utter failure ; and for the want of that very 
thing which Mr. B. claims for his denomination as a par- 
excellent quality, namely, practical common-sense preacli- 
ing and management. The Christian world has yet to 
learn that the Gospel, as preached by Baptists, has any 
more common-sense in it than the Gospel as preached by 
other oithodox Christians. We will believe, however, that 
their management, as applied to Africans, is excellent when 
it is demonstrated in the fruits of the promising and 
favorably-situated missions of the Baptist denomtaation in 
Central Afiiea. Mr. Bowen has begun & good work in 
Africa, and most heartily we wish him and his colaborera, 
sunong whom we have a highly esteemed friend, God's 
speed. 

Mr. B., who is a man of uncommon common-sense, beheld 
in Sierra Leone peculiar advantages and demands for mis- 
sionary labors ; and certainly when we consider that here 
are the representatives of so many tribes, stili speaking 
their own language and anxious to receive instruction, who, 
after being instructed, might be sent back as teachers to 
their own people, or employed as interpreters and assist- 
ants to missionaries going south or intcriorwisc, the field ip 
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peculiarly inviting. Here, as on the Gambia, the missionary 
of any conntiy and of any denomination wonld find wel- 
come and sympathy. From among the vaiions classes of 
the population, described in the last chapter, he might 
select that field of labor to which he felt himself best 
adapted; and in the resident missionai'ies, he would find 
valuable advisers in selecting and planning his work. Let 
not the missionary lightly esteem the dear-bonght ex- 
perience of his pre de cess oi-s. Had Mr. Bowen associated 
himself more extensively with the clergymen of Sien'a 
Leone, he would have left some things in bis book unwrit- 
ten. With fecta like these, which they might have known 
and ought to have known, how could the Committee on 
Missions of the late General Conference of the M, Jl. church, 
South, state to the world that to their missionai'ies there is 
"no opening in Africa." Bat I shall pay my respects to 
that very unmethodistio and timid cla\ise of iheir report 
after a while. 

A few mornings after our arnval, I breakfasted by invi- 
tation with the Hon, Mr. Smythe, the colonial secretary, 
and was met by the Rev. Mr, Jones, president of the Epis- 
copal Collegiite Institute Seldom baa it been my privilege 
to spend a morning so pletsintly is that passed in the 
society of the-.e intelligent and Christian gentlemen, 
Mr, Smythe and his aecomphtJied lady are bright mnlat- 
toes, natives of ti e West Indies Mr. Jones is a native of 
Charleston, South Carolina, and like most Carolinians, black 
or white, is very proud of his State. He is a man of warm 
fiouthern feelings — said he loved the South and southern 
people, and believed that toward his race they have 
kindlier feelings, and sincerer friendsbip, than tbe people of 
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the North or West. He did not hesitate to express the 
desire that certain ameliorations might take place in the 
condition of colored people in the Sonth ; he believed that 
as they advanced in morals and intelligence, their condition 
would be improved, and he rested his hopes of this on his 
knowledge of the noble impulses of the southern gentleman, 
and not on the insincere pretensions of northern agitators. 
In eaily life, Mr, Jones went to England, where, in the 
course of time, he received a classical education and holy 
orders, and was at length promoted to the important 
position which he now honors and enjoys. In his manners, 
he reminded mo much of Andrew Marshall, of Savannah ; 
he is, however, many years younger, and several shades 
darker than he. He received his first lesson in religion and 
letters from Mr. Pine, foi-merly rector of the Episcopal 
oharch in Charleston. His mother will be recollected by 
many of the old citizens of Charleston, as the keeper of a 
respectable boarding-house near the market. 

The Mandingoes, to whom we referi'ed in the last chap- 
ter, are the representatives of a large and powerful tribe of 
the interior. They are tall and erect in person, regular in 
features, dignified and taciturn, and characterized by mental 
and pbydcal activity, industry and intelligence. In their 
vilJage, on the eastern subui'bs of Freetoivn, they have 
several schools, where, under Mohammedan, pi-iests of their 
own tribes, their children are taught to read and write 
Arabic, and study the Koran. In the schools which I 
visited, in company with the Eev. Mr. Dillon, the childi'cn 
were transcribing passages fi'om an Arabic Bible ; they sat 
on the ground, and, holding the slip of paper on a board 
resting on their knees, wrote with a pen made from a small 
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cane or reed. The British BiMe Society lately made a 
donation of Arabic Eiblea to the missionaries of Freetown 
for the benefit of these and other Mohammedan tribes. Mr. 
Dillon informed me that they accepted them readily, read 
them and took care of them, and applied for a larger sup- 
ply, that they might send some copies to their brethren in 
the interior. 

" The Afi-ican Mohammedan," said the priest of the school, 
"will read anything that is written in Arabic." He him- 
self was thoroughly read in the Old and New Testament 
Scriptures, and I believe was " almost persuaded." Dr. S., 
who was with us, asked him ; 

"Who is Christ?" 

"Jesus is the Son of Mary," said he, 

" But who is bis Father ?" continued the doctor. 

" Had none," was the reply, 

" How can that be ?" 

" Don't kuow," said the priest, shaking his head, adding, 
at the same time, some words of his own language, which 
Mr, DiUon informed us signified "Mystery, mystery." 

Cannot these intelligent people be supplied with Arabic 
Bibles, Evidences of Christianity, Catechisms and other 
good books in the Arabic language ? Wo believe that the 
Word, where it is read, will produce good results — that it 
will not return void. Let us act our belief I 

The Mandingoes wear turbans or fez caps, and those who 
can afford it sport gaily colored togas, and strong leathern 
sandals. Their houses aa-e larger and more cleanly than 
those of the more barbarous tribes. The walls are gene- 
rally eight or ten feet in height, and about two feet in thick- 
ness, being built of a red tenacious clay. They are ofteo 
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supplied with wiodow sashes, and well-made doors ; in the 
windows, oiled paper generally supplies the place of glass. 
We visited one of theii- hlacksmith shops, where they were 
engaged in mating dii'ks and rough swords from old iron. 
They told us that in the interior they prepared their own 
iron, which they dig out of the mountains. The primitive 
and ingenious construction of the blacksmith's bellows 
attracted our attention. It is a bifurcated tube ; the es- 
tvemities of the forks are sirpplied with two bags of kid- 
skin, a boy sits between these, holding the bags by the 
necks, one in each hand ; as he raises them, he opens his 
hands so as to admit the aii- into ea«h sack, then closing 
them tightly and pressing down, forces the aii- through the 
tube into the bui-ning coals. By working his hands alter- 
nately he produces a continuous and strong stream of air. 
They have some idea of casting, also, and showed ns i-ings, 
httle bu'ds, and other ornaments molded in bra^. In 
leather work they are very ingenious ; and have looms for 
the manufacture of coarse cloths and matting — commonly 
grass-cloth, prepared from the inner bark of certain trees. 

The market of Sierra Leone presents many objects of 
interest to the American, such, for example, as monkeys, 
baked bats, and pounded locusts, as aiticles of food. Here, 
however, as everywhere else in the colony, European com- 
modities and styles are driving out the heathenish and 
African. To see an African market in full character, we 
must go further South. 

On the morning of the last day pf oui- stay in Sierra 
Leone, the Rev. Messrs. Teal and Dillon visited our ship 
and breakfasted with the ward-room mess. In the after- 
noon, the commander and commissioned oifieers went ashore 
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and dined at tlie hospitable cottage of onr worthy coesuI, 
Mi. Taylor, and late in the day visited the beautiful: garden 
of the Church Collegiate Institute. Here we met again 
our respected friend Mr, Jones, who took much pleasure in 
pointing out to us the luxuriant beauties of tropical vegeta- 
tion, flourisliing in the well-kept gi-ounds of liis delighti'ul 
residence. Kest day wo laid in a good supply of stores, 
here readily obtained, and spreading oui- canvas to the 
breeze, turned to the open sea. Having made many plea- 
sant acquaintances among the govornment officers, mission- 
aries and other residents, we left with the hope of returning 
before the end of the cruise; but that evening, as the red 
hues of sunset lingered on the " chai-iot of the gods," * we 
.saw Sien-a Leone for the last time. 

D'AnvillE supposed tho mountains of Sierra Leone to !>o those wMoh 
were denominated by the ancients the " Chariot of the gods." 
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more Ciriliaed? — Commerce and Civilization. 

Land-ho ! sounded from the main-top, and jin hour after, 
Cape Mount, on the coast of Liberia, was -visible from the 
quarter deck. Black specks were descried on the distant 
waves, bounding from crest to crest on their way to meet 
us, like things of life. 

We were soon among them, and what seemed to be gulls, 
or other sea-birds, in the distance, turaed out to be canoes, 
or what we familiarly term dug-outs, generally eighteen 
inches wide, and from twelve to twenty feet long, each 
carrying from one to four naked savages. Hot entirely 
naked, however, for each had on an old hat or a handker- 
chief about his head, and rings of ivory, tin, or brass on his 
ankles.and wrists, hesides charms or gris-gris — pronounced 
grea-grees — round the neck. "We were twenty miles from 
shore, and the sea ran very high ; yet these venturers turned 
and manceuvred their light crafts with as much eise and 
confidence as if they were floating on a lake, and kept close 
alongside, although we were going at tbo rate of eight 
knots an hour. Several were permitted to come on hoai'd, 
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wbei'e they made some alterations in toilet, by transferring 
the kerchief from the head to the loins, and thus equipped, 
proceeded to present their testimonials and letters of recom- 
mendation, which they carried in leathern or tin cases sus- 
pended from the neck, or folded in the hea4-dress, to the 
commander, and to ask for employment. 

These are the Kroomen so frequently mentioned by 
African voyagers, and so favorably known to our traders 
and cruisers. They generally speak a httle broken Eng- 
lish, and from their acquaintance with the tribes and har- 
bors of the coast, are very useful as pilots and interpreters. 
They occupy several villages along the coasts of Sierra Leone 
and Liberia, where, though mixed with other tribes, they 
preserve their own forma of government and religion. 
When a ve^el appears on the horizon, they launch their 
canoes and go out to meet her ; the head men, or leaders 
of gangs, go on board, and he who can make the best pala- 
ver generally finds employment for himself and gang. 
Traders and men-of-wav find these men very useful in row- 
ing boats and other work IV hich involves an exposure to the 
sun, such as white men cannot stand on the coast without 
great risk of life, especially on the rivers. They engage 
themselves for the cruise, at rates which vary from four to 
ten dollars per month, and always on the condition that 
they shall be returned, at the end of it, to the port where 
they were shipped. These wages seem small, but when 
they have made afew cruises on men-of-war, and saved their 
money, they have enough to make them independent for 
life. The young and single men, at the end of a cniise, 
after supplying themselves with gay kerchiefe and trinkets, 
and reserving a little for pocket-money, deposit their es-sn- 
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inga with some aged relative, who, alter supplying Ma own 
wants, divides the remainder amoDg the needy relations. 
Cases of extraordinary liberality in this direction are nitme- 
rous among them, and secnre to the giver the favor of his 
tribe. Those who are matrimonially inclined invest their 
faods in wives, and are impoi'taat and independent in pro- 
portion to the number they own. 

Here I mast anticipate myaelf a little, and introduce two 
gentlemen, who, with a dozen others, we shipped at Mon- 
rovia — ^Tom Pepper and Ben Coffee, I enjoyed the confi- 
dence of these intelligent leaders of our Kroo company, and 
in the course of the cruise gathered a gi-eat deal of infonna- 
tion from them respecting their own and other tiibes. 
Their names aro not half so dignified as their manners, but, 
like the names of all Kroomen, are given at the capiiee of 
fun-loving sailors, and though sometimes changed by new 
employers, generally stick to them for life. The following 
are :feir samples of some of them, and iamiliar to the coast 
cruiser: Ben Jumbo, Jim Crow, Lilly White, Beef Steak, 
Bottle o'Beer, Ginger Pop. 

"Tom," said I to Pepper one day, near the end of the 
cruise, and after making out his account, which amount- 
ed to something like a hundred dollars, " what ai'e 
you going to do with all this money when you get 
home ?" 

" Buy wife." 

"Ton just now told me that you had three already 1" 

" Yes, sa, but I want tree mo." 

" What, six ! How can you support so many ?" 

" 0, he s'port he self, ea." 

"Who supports the children f" 
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" He s'port dem too ; and s'pose I no want for go sea no 
more, lie work for me too." 

" Whom do you buy your wives from ?" 

"He fader; s'pose he got no fader, I daBh— mako a 
present— he 'lation, an' he sell urn," 

" How much is a nice young wife woitli ?" 

" S'pose he people be poor, he sell for twenty dollar ; 
s'pose he no want to sell much, he be price fiftee dollar, an' 
heap dash." 

This law of estimate applies among fairer maidens than 
the dusky daughters of the Kroos. I tried to convince 
Tom that such a state of things was wrong, impolitic, and 
annatnral ; but when I closed the argument, Tom replied, 
with a grill of good-natured incredulity : 

"You QO like him, but he be berry good for we 
people." 

The Kroos are at present insignificant, in point of num- 
bers, and the only territory which they now claim aa their 
own, is a small district in the vicinity of Cape Pahnas ; but 
physically and mentally they are in advance of most of the 
non-Mohammedized tribes, and are believed by traders to be 
faithful, brave, and honest, above all then- brethren. There 
is a ti-adition aniong them which I am inclined to believe, 
namely, that they are descended from a people who once 
possessed many hundred miles of sea-coast, who were the 
most powerful of the tribes of west Africa, but who have 
been reduced by savrounding tribes, allied against them in 
war, and that this tribe was not originally called Kroo, 
They pride themselves in the belief that none of their peo- 
ple were ever sold as slaves ; yet they themselves have over 
been active abettors of slaving, and it is likely that their 
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numbers "were muoli reduced by steixlage, during the preva- 
lence of the trade. Tliey admit that after loading the 
slavers, the lijoomen wore sometimes carried off with the 
cargo ; but will not admit that they were afterward sold. 
They were, no doubt, lured off with the promise of being 
sent back, but the good price offered for such fine-looking 
fellows was a bait that English and Spanish traders could 
not resist. It is a fact, however, that they are not to be 
found as slaves among the surrounding peoples. As evi- 
dence of then' muscular development, ive state, that he is 
considered a weak man among them who cannot bold a bar- 
rel of beef— 200 lbs.— at arm's length above his head, and 
walk with it thi'ough a heavy surf to a boat two hundred 
yards from shore. In features they are less coarse than the 
Guinea-man, have more beard than many others, and in 
color are of a dark chocolate, rather than black. They are 
monotheists, yet worship idols, because, like most other 
idolaters, they believe that these arc the media through 
which men must approach unto God, What a loud though 
unoonsoious cry for the Great Mediator ! They believe 
also in the existence of devils or evil spirits, and, I think, 
pray to them, and also in a future state of rewards and 
punishments. They are naturally inclined to fatalism — will 
make great Calvinists some day ! — but are, notwithstanding, 
quite superstitious, and contact with civilized men effects 
but little change in their ideas on this subject. 

One of our Kroomen died of cholera while we were cruis- 
ing off the Cape Verd Islands in 1856, and was buried in the 
sea. Next morning one of the mess-mates of the deceased 
reported himself siok, but without shgwing any pai^ticular 
syraptoras. 
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"What is the matter with that Kroo boy in the sick 
bay ?" said I to Tom Pepper. 

" He be skeere, sa." 

" Scared of what ?" 

" He tink he been see de dead man on deck las' night." 

" Konsense, Tom ! You don't believe that, do you f " I 
supposed that Tom was too intelligent for that, but he un- 
deceived me, saying, with a thoughtful face : 

" I dim no, sa — I tink may be so, ho see um," 

I made Tom act as interpreter, while I tried to explain 
to the poor fellow, that if such an appearance were pos- 
sible, it could do him no harm. The talk didn't convince 
Tom, but an hour after I saw the sick man on decli: laugh- 
iug and talking with his companions. 

They hold that then- first parent on coming from heaven 
landed near a lai-ge lake in their country, and that a canoe 
and equipment were provided for him ; that, therefore, they 
are fond of sea-going as a profession, and that they are 
less liable to accidents on water than others, I imagine 
that the present name of this race is a corruption of Crew- 
man, they having been employed as portions of the creivs of 
traders on the coast for many centuries. They have an 
interesting tradition relating to the origin of the white and 
black races and their comparative merits. The internal 
evidence will not sustain the antiquity claimed for it, but 
we may suppose that the instruments of modern science re- 
ferred to in it are mere interpolations, employed to express 
the idea more forcibly. It recognizes black and white as 
original distinctions, yet gives to the two races a common 
origin "in point of time, Ben Coffee, who is the most intel- 
ligent Kroo that I have seen, a man of character, intelligence, 
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and well veraed in the customa and traditiona of his tribe, 
and who withal speaks quite understandable English, must 
be aJlowed to tell hie own story, 

" Let 103 call up Ben and aak him some questions," sdd 
the officer of the deck, with wbom I had been discussing the 
peculiarities of our black shipmates. 

"Ben Coffee," said I, "doyoui- people believe that there 
is a God ?» 

"No, sir." 

" What do they suppose made the sea, the sun, and the 
moon ?" 

" Neahswah make him." 

" Who, or what is Neahswah ?" 

" He what make me and all dem tings. Mos same what 
you call Jesa Chrise." 

" Very good, Ben ; I think we understand each other. 
Can Keahswah die, Ben f" 

" No, he lib all time." 

" Can he do everything ?" 

"Yes." 

" Is he in every place ?" 

" Yea, all place same time." 

" Is he good ?" 

" I tink so — sometime." 

" What do your people think ?" 

" He tink ho good sometime." 

" Poor Ben I" said I, " the unassisted reason of a Plato 
could say no more, Teli me again," siud I, " what your 
people say about the beginning of the black and white 
men ?" 

Pepper came up as alistener; and Ben, clearing his throat 
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and hitching up his pants, proceeded, witli a solemn lace, as 
follows : 

"Keahswah, after he make land and eea, make a track 
man and white boy. He make um. same time — ^hrack man. 
fna, leetle hit. Den he make big house, an in de honse make 
big chop (a feast) — hab rice, cassada, fisb, palm Tvine, plan- 
tain, an, heap we people wittles; an he hab roas meat, sof 
tak (wheaten bread), white people wine, andheap ting. Den 
in same place wid de chop he put calabash, wine glass, fish 
hook, knife an fork, watch, compass, an heap strange ting ; 
an den on de sea, by de house, he put cunnoo and paddle, 
and big ship an all de rope an sail fix. JTeahswah say, 
' Brack man go in dat chop, eat, an den take what ting you 
like. I want see which be smarter, you nor die white boy.' 
Bract man go in, be tase de roas meat, de sof tak, de wine ; 
he say, ' me no like dis.' He tase de palm wine, de fisb, de 
rice, de cassada; be say, ' I like dis,' an he eat lot of urn. 
Den he look at de tings, de compass, de watch, de knife an 
fort, he say, ' I no saby dis ' — {saby or sava is used on the 
whole coast as synonymous with understand). He look at 
de calabash, at de fish hook an line, he say, ' me saby dis.' 
He take um an go to de beach ; he see de big ship, he no 
like nm — -iie feared. He see de cunnoo, he say, ' dis do for 
me catch fish ;' he take um.. 

"Neahswah say, 'White boy go in chop; eat, an take 
what ting you like.' He eat de nice wittle, but no eat much, 
like brack man. Ho look at de watch, compass, an all 
strange ting ; be say, ' me saby dis, he be good for me, show 
me ebery place.' He see big ship, he no fear, he dim up an 
fix sail, he say, ' I like um, be take me far country.' He no 
like i-ico, palm wine, cassada ; he no want for fish, be say. 
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' sua be too hot ;' he no like cuniioo, cause he turn over wid 
him. Neahawah see all dis ; he call um up j he say, ' Brack 
mau, dis yea white hoy got heap more sense, bnt he no can 
work : you good for work.' He say, ' White boy, you no can 
work like a dis yea man, but you liab more sense.' So brack 
man hab rice, an fish, cassada, an heap good ting for eat : 
white people good for make big war ship, have compass, and 
all dem strange ting. He can make book, but ho no can 
work good." 

It may be asked here why are not these people more 
civilized, considering that for so many generations they have 
been in intimate contact with civilized men. We answer 
— First, it is not the business of traders and cruisers to 
teach the principles and arts of civilization. Secondly, 
Traders do not de^re to civilize. Nine-tenths of them be- 
lieve that it is to. their advantage to keep the people with 
whom they trade in ignorance ; and hence it is that, as a 
cl^s, these men are not favorable to missionary enterprises. 
Be it reipenibered, however, that among American and 
English traders there are noble exceptions. 

Let us say to you, dear reader, that the talk of which we 
hear so much nowadays, from secular and religious men, 
about the eivUizing influence of commerce, is only talk — 
nothing more 1 That, when accompanied by the efibrts of 
the schoolmaster and the missionary, trade may give an im- 
petus and permanency to the work of civilization we grant. 
That of itself it is calculated to elevate, in any sense, those 
brought within its influence, we deny. Hay, where traders 
have preceded the teachers of civilization, the very name of 
Christianity is in disrepute ; and the teacher of it is received 
with an opposition and distrust that years of zealous, disin- 
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terested labors may not suffice to dissipate ; for with the 
name Christian the heathens have learned to associate lying, 
injustice, and inhumanity. 

But we must not forget that we are aboard ship. The 
Jamestown has dropped anchor within half a mile of Cape 
Mesurado, which rises 250 feet above the level of the sea, 
and is surmounted by a light-house. It is a calm, sunny 
evening; the land of the palm is before us, clothed in its 
changeless green. The Kroo huts on the beach, the roofa 
and spires of Monrovia, are glistening above the green foli- 
age of the virgin forest. "When morning comes we shall 
take a neai'er view of much abused, extravagantly praised 
Liberia. 
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LIBEEIA. 



Questions coneeriiiiig Liberia— Bowen and otlier Travellers— Friends oE" 
the Colonization Enterprises— Two Classes of Opponents— A Meeting- 
place for Extremists of the North and South — How Extremists reason 
— The " Capacity for Self-governmeat " Question— The Position of 
Conservative Southerners— Monrovia. 

It la intimated in tho last chapter, that Libeiia has not been 
always fiurly represented by those who have undertaken to 
describe her and her people to the world ; that she has been 
traduced by her enemies, and, what is worse, in effect, ex- 
l by her fi^iends. To this wo may add the 
I of by emigrants, by missionaries, traders, 
naval officers, and other visitors, namely, tho want of plain, 
unprejudiced statements of the present condition of the 
country and tsjeojle. What is the country in its climate, 
soil, onlj ol cto ; what the advantages and difficulties 
in ag ciltu al ju suits? What arc the people socially, 
morally n'it omlly ? What do they eat, and drink, and 
wear and how lo tbey get those indispensable things ? Are 
they poor or rich, and what are the chances of being either? 
Are they playing government, or are they truly and hap- 
pily govei-ned, having law, and power to maintain it ? If 
so, how and by whom are they governed? Arc they entirely 
independent, or capable of so being ? Are they progress- 
ing in intelligence, morals and wealth as a nation ? If so, 
will they continue to progress? If not, how long before 
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thej get back to the bush? These are qiieations asked 
daily, and to which, as we have said, the answers have been 
doubtful and various. 

Bowen'e excellent chapter on Liberia, Captain Foote's 
very creditable work on Africa, Wilson's references to Libe- 
ria, and tbose of a few others, are statements from disinter- 
t3Sted pai'ties worthy of notice. The account of Mr. Bowen 
1 regard as a clear and impartial ono on the subject ; but 
it, with the few like it, will go but a short way toivard set- 
ting the public mind right after so much nusrepresentation 
pro and eon. The friends of the colonization enterprise, 
sanguine of success, have not always been sufficiently dis- 
critninating in accepting and publishing gnch testunony as 
may be gathered from residents and visitora favorable to 
their hopes. Their eyes and ears have been sensitively 
open to instances of individnal success, and indications of 
national advancement, whilo they have too often turned 
away from examples of personal suffering, which have been 
numerous, and evils and discouragements which have 
threatened the existence of the nation. We would not be 
understood as attributing any unworthy motive to the zeal- 
ous friends of the Amei-ico-African in Liberia ; they arc no- 
ble and liberal men ; but we wish to intimate that in look- 
ing at or describing the condition of their long cherished 
scheme, their desu'es too often color theii- statements. 

Among the traducers of this young and struggling na- 
tion, tbere are two classes, who are stone-blind and adder- 
dt^af in their prejudices, and unsparing in their abuse. These 
are the abolitionists of the North, and the extremists of the 
South. We congratulate these gentlemen on finding at la^st 
a around of common sympathy! 
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The abolitionists, aa a class, have ever b( 
colonizing the free blacks of America in Africa, professing 
to believe— certainly they have never acted their belief — 
that the blact man, bom in America, is entitled to all the 
rights and privileges, social and civil, of a free man here. 
I imagine, however, that if they had no other argument, 
the fact that colonization is a southem-boni enterprise, 
would be sufficient to excite their implacable opposition. 

There is a class of men in the South, happily a veiy small 
class, who talk very skeptically on such questions as the 
unity of the human race, the expediency of Christian mis- 
sions among slaves, or negroes in any condition, the immor- 
tality of the black man's soul, or, indeed, as to whether he 
has a soul at all — who regai-d him as having no connection 
with the genua homo, but rather as a development of the 
monkey, say the ourang-outang or chimpanzee, whose tail, 
from constant clipping, has at length taken the hint to stay 
" close aboard." These gentlemen seem to live in constant 
dread that the negroes, in Liberia or elsewhere, will de- 
monstrate capacity for self government ; that, as a result, the 
slaves wiO be freed, their plantations left without laborers, 
and their halls without seiTauts. It is scarcely to bo ex- 
pected that these will be friendly to colonization enter- 
prises ; much less is it to bo expected that they can see any 
good in Liberia, or Liberiaus. I have a fi-iend of this class, 
an officer in the navy, and a most excellent fellow in his 
wcty. I met him not long ago in St. Jago, on his return 
from Monrovia. After the usual salutations pasSed, " Well," 
said I, " what is the news from below?" "Famine, sir, 
among the colonists — natives have quit bringing in rice, 
and there is nothing else to live on. Saw several of the 
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Liberians in Krootown. Large nnmbers had quit town, and 
hived themselves out to the natives. Ko doubt of it, air ! 
All over. It's a failure ! Bet a month's pay that before 
two years the last man will throw away his pants and take 
to the woods." Another acquaintance of ours, from the 
snowy side of Mason and Dixon, came to a similar conclu- 
sion, but from very different premises. He landed. at Mon- 
rovia in the usual way, viz., leaving the boat beyond the 
surf, and reaching the beach on the shoidders of a Kroo- 
man. His bearer dumped him down rather heavily, and 
aiuoh to the discomfort of a very gouty too, the pain from 
which so disturbed his Faneuil Hall philanthropy that he 
wished " all the negroes in the very bottom of h — ." The 
reader can supply the blank with HalifaY. " Sir," continued 
he, " they call this a government — a republic 1 A pretty 
republic, where a gentleman has to land on the back of a 
dai-key, and at the risk of breaking his— his — his— his neck. 
Why don't they build a pier, docks, wharves, or other con- 
veniences for landing? But I see, they aro good-for-no- 
thing fellows, sir !" 

"Haven't the means," suggested his companion. "A 
million dollars would make but a small show on this shift- 
ing sand and open sea, toward building piers ; and besides, 
when it is not rough on the bar, boats may enter the river, 
where there are good landings." 

"Means — millions— open sea, indeed! Konsense! It's 
all laziness, sir! I am satisfied, dr 1 They'll never do any- 
thing, sir ! Never, sir ; that is, here ! Fools for coming, 
m- !" Hor was this conclasion, formed even before Mon- 
rovia had been visited, ever changed. 

If there appeared the decimal of a hope for the oonver- 
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aion of this class of men, we would read tLem a short 
chapter on the enormity of their inconsistencies, and the 
nakedncsa of their hypocrisy ; hut the dedmal is wanting. 
To the southern extremist, who fears that the successful 
establishment of Liberia will in some way or other affect 
the value of bi'? bills of 'iile, we would suggest, for his com- 
fort, that it is by no means j. settled question among tho 
statesmen and philosopheis of the world, whether the An- 
gio-Saxon is capable of self government or not. If the ca- 
pacity for self-government is still in debate in regard to ths 
race which ocLupie'. the summit of modeiTi civilization, 
whea shall it be tlctoimmed m regard to those who, con- 
fessedly, occupy the lowest plice in the scale of human in- 
telligence? It 18 claimed for England, by Englishmen, that 
her govei-nment answers all the ends of government, extend- 
ing to its people secnrity of life and property, and protec- 
tion in the lawful purBwits of wealth and happiness. Yet it 
is evident from her vast and accumulating debt, that theca 
is a Bevious defect in her governmental machinery; a defect 
which must some day extort tho confession that the present 
system is a failure, and demand a fundamental reformation. 
France, in her numberless rebellions and revolutions, 
gives evidence that, heretofore, she has possessed no form 
of government adequate to the wants of her citizens; and if 
we may judge from the muttering discontents of the pre- 
sent, it is not likely that the govomment of Louis IsTapoleon 
will prove either satisfactory or permanent. The question 
asked by one of her modern infidel philosophers, expresses 
an idea entertained now in the high places of Fi-anee : " If 
men be incapable of governing themselves as individuals, 
how can they govern themselves as nations f " It is 
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scarcely necessary to refer to Spain, Portugal, and the older 
kingdoms aad states of Europe, in all of which government 
is effete, and statesmen are still hopelessly pursuing the 
secret of equitable and permanent civil government. If, 
then, according to European statesmen and philosophers, 
the capacity of man for self-government is not yet demon- 
strated in Europe — we Americans are merely experiment- 
ing—is the problem likely to be solved in Africa ? 

If we use this very indefinite expression, " capacity for 
aelf-governraent," in a sense inferior to that supposed above, 
e. g. capacity to maintain some form of national existence, 
in which protection to life and property is seciu^ed, and 
laws are framed and administered with reference to the 
principles of common justice, we must admit, with the his- 
tory of the kingdoms of Ashantee and Dahomey before us, 
that the negro is capable of this— kingdoms, by the way, 
which, if we could add to them a few of the principles and 
arts of American civilization, especially the moral principles 
of the Christian religion, would compare favorably with 
many of the kingdoms of Europe in the protection and 
privileges secm-ed to their citiaens. Supposing, however, 
that Liberia should, in the course of time, become wealthy, 
powerful, established, how would that affect the relations 
of the black man in the South ? Not at all. Southerners 
do not hold slaves, as such, because they believe them in- 
capable of taking care of themselves ; nor because skeptics 
have a.ssigned to the black man an origin inferior to that of 
the white man; nor yet merely becaase the relation of 
master and slave is sanctioned by the writers of the Old 
and New Testaments, ' The ground on which the relation 
rests is that oi expediency . The present relation is deemed 
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the best that can be adopted, considering the interest and 
happiness of all the parties concerned. This we believe to 
bo the attitude of most southern men relative to this ques- 
tion, certainly that of all Christian and conservative south- 
omei-s. In vieiv of these facts, then, it is evident that, 
while the conditions of the South remain tho same, no 
changes or demonstrations from without, except physical 
force, can affect this relation.' Sierre Leone, Monrovia^ 
Loando, Tornba, may become powerful and civilized na- 
tions — we suicerely hope they may; the scientific world 
may become one on the question of man's aboriginal unity — 
we think it will ; the higher law sentiments and morbid 
humanity of certain sections may prevail in a large portion 
of the Union, though it ia scarcely to be expected ; yet, 
while in the opinion of southerners the present and pro- 
spective interests of the South demand that t?ie present 
relations of master and servant shall be sustained, southern 
slavery will be unaffected by these things. Since, however, 
this institution rests on expediency alone, it is not perma- 
nent in its form, but will continue to receive such changes 
and modifications as the internal oiroumstancea qf the South 
may demand. 

The other arguments, pro and con, used by the agitators 
of this question, serve very well to give employment to 
second-rate politicians South and bantling pulpiteers North ; 
and whether sustained or lost, with those who advocate 
them, is matter of small importance. 

We have onee seen, and only once, where this question 
of "capacity" was used to advantage. In 1855, one of 
Georgia's shrewdest sons was called on to address an assem- 
bly in Boston on "the all-absorbing topic of slavery." 
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Among other good things, he told the houae that, " when 
the negi'o clearly demonstrated. Ms capacity for self-govern- 
ment, the South would doubtless give up her slaves." The 
ladlea waved tlieir cambrics in approbation of the liberal 
Bcntimeat, the good natared senator laughed in his sleeve, 
and the assembly applauded outright 1 It was oO on the 
t.roubled watere. Not so at the South, however. A few 
village politicians and newspapers thought it "a ruihoua ad- 
mission," and discharged the thunder of their fire-crackera 
at the head of the honorable gentleman. We here submit 
io the reader a question in mensuration, which has puzzled 
us much : Which of the parties have the longer ears, bis 
applauders Korth or his abusers South ? 
. Having disabused onr minds of foolish prejudices, if we 
ever had any, we are prepared to take a survey of Liberia 
and its people, duly estimating the evil and appreciating 
the good. 

We ai'e ashore and without wet feet, thanks to the calm 
day and smooth sea ; and without being dumped from the 
shoulders of a native. We pass through the viUage of the 
Kroos, remarking that their square, low huts, built of sticks 
and mud, and thatched with grass, are as dark inside, from 
smoke, as the women Mid children who inhabit thorn. On 
the little plain beyond, the humble-bee and bluc-bottle are 
malting noontide melodious, as they sport among the clus- 
tering wild Sowers, to us strangers and nameless. We 
ascend the trap-formed ridge, or cape, called Cape Mesu- 
rado, and reaching the highest point, which is the site of 
the light-house, obtain a fine view of the parallel streets 
and green squai'es of Monrovia. Here there are no brown- 
stone fronts, marbled colonnades, gilded domes, or sky- 
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piercing spires. The two or three hundred buildings of the 
city are without ornament and pretensionless ; and if not 
always neat, are perhaps generally comfortable. This, how- 
ever, is not the character of all the houses. The presiden- 
tial mansion, the residences of Dr. Robej'ts, Mr. McGill, 
Dr. McGill, Hon, Mr. Roy, and several others, ai'e substan- 
tial buildings of stone or biici, which ai'e tasty in appear- 
ance, and even luxurious in furniture. The Methodist, 
Baptist, and Presbyterian churches, are neat and commodi- 
ous houses, and other pablio buildings arc of a size ancl 
taste scarcely to be expected in so young a capital. The 
neatly painted white cottages, in the style of the eouthorn 
{States, look a little out of place in their surroundings of 
banana and orange, yet they are no doubt cool and com- 
fortable to the occupants. We have called on the notables 
of the church and state, but we must reserve our sketches 
of them for another place. 
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Amecican Colonization Society — Oiigiu of Liberia — Jefferson's Opinion 
of the effects of Colonizalioa on Africa — Delegation seat to Africa — 
Settlement on Sheibro Island — Settlement of Perseverance — Settle- 
ment on Cape Mesurado— Wars nith (he Natives — A National festival 
— Independence Declared — Pre^dent Soberts — President Benson — 
Territory and population of Liberia. 

To the American Colonization Society belongs the honor 
of estatlishing in Western A&iCa the second eomraunity 
of civilized 'and Christiamzed people. Liberia was planted 
and nourished hy this organization, until she expressed her 
desire to he independent, and declaimed herself capable of 
providing for her own wants. From that time to the 
present, the Society has acted the part of a watchful 
mother, comiselling, assisting, restraining and furnishing, 
often by an unseen hand, those aeastances without which 
Iier precocious child might not have been able to stand. 
Difference of opinion will exist as to the expediency of 
Bome of the measures of this Society, for blunders and 
miscarriages are inseparable from human organizations, 
but the purity of her motives is too manifest to be 
questioned, and we trust that hers (in resei^^'e) is the 
honor of being called the mother of nations. 

The subject of providing the freed blacks of America 
with a home in Africa, the West Indies, or on our own 
southwestern frontier, was first agitated in this coimtiy 
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by Thomas Jefferson, and as early as 1116. In 1800, 
tlie General Assembly of Virginia pa^ed a reaolntion 
on the subject; and at the two succeeding sessions, 1802 
and 1S04, passed others, ■which expressed the idea that 
it was the duty of the General Government to provide 
for the free colored population of om- country a home 
somewhere beyond the limits of the United States, 
Jefferson and Monroe were warm advocates of this cause,, 
and directed public attention to Afi-ica as the natural 
home of the black man. Jefferson, writing from Monticello, 
in 1811, says: 

" I ■ have long ago made up my mind that this is the 
best measure for drawing off this part of our population. 
. , . Going from a country possessing all the useful aits, 
they might bo the means of transplanting them to Africa," 

In 1816, the General Assembly of Virginia again passed 
resolutions on the subject, and insti'uoted. the executive 
"to correspond with the President, for the purpose of 
obtaining a territory on the eoast of Africa, in which 
to colonize the free Hacks of the commonwealth." In 
the mi^antime the subject was growing in importance, 
and attracting attention in other pai'ts of the Union, 
The law of Congress of 1807, prohibiting the slave- 
trade, was producing effect in increasing the free colored 
population of the States with the cargoes of captui-ed 
slaves. This gave urgency and point to the subject of 
colonization ; but strange to say, the General Government 
could not be prevailed on to take any step in the matter, 
and to this day it stands timidly aloof. 

Seeing that there was nothing to be hoped for from Con- 
gress, Christians and patriots took the matter in hand. A 
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meeting was called in "Washington, in December, 1846. 
Henry Clay was appointed president, Andrew Jackson. 
Hon. Wm. H. Crawford, of Georgia, Rev. Dr. Finley, of 
New Jersey, and othera, vice-presidents ; and a committee 
was appointed to draft a constitTition and nominate officers. 
The Colonization Society was formed in the course of the 
following month, under the title of; "The American 
Society for coloniaing the free people of color of the 
'(Jnited States," and on a basis at once Christian and national. 
A delegation was snbsequently appointed, composed of 
Rev. S, J. Mills and Rev. Ebenezer Surges, to visit the 
west coast of Afiica, for the purpose of seeldng a suitable 
location for a colony. They sailed in November, 1817, 
and, reaching Sierra Leone by way of England, explored 
the coast as fir south *s bheibio Island, Satisfied that this 
island, and tht. mini m its vn-mity, afforded peculiar 
advantages foi the eatabliahment of a colony, they drew up 
a report to thrt effect which was presented to the society 
by Surges, Mr Millh hiving died on the passage homeward. 

In 1819, Wm. H. Crawford, of Georgia, procured the 
passage of an act in Congress, by which the society has 
been justly relieved of the burden of sending out and 
snppoi-ting the slaves taken from slave-ships by American 
men-of-war. By provision of this act, the President is 
authorized to restore to their own country any Africans 
captured from American or foreign vessels; to provide 
a suitable agency on the African coast for the reception of 
such pei-sons, and for their subsistence and comfort there, 
until they shall have opportunity of returning to their own 
tribes, or become capable of supporting themselves. 

In Fehruaiy, 1830, the first company of emigrants, com- 
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posed of eighty-sis colored persons, sailed for Sherbro 
Island. Thoy were aooompanied by three ■whites, Rev. 
Samuel Bacon, agent for the United States and colonial 
governor, John P. Eankson and Sanniel A. Crozor, physician. 
The island proved unhealthy, African fever made ita 
appearance, and Mr. Bacon and twenty-five of the emigrants 
died within a few months. The remainder, sick and dispi- 
rited, went to Sierra Leone. The Society, disappointed, 
but not discouraged, put forth new zeal. In 1821, anotheir 
company of emigrants, numbering thii'ty-three colored and 
four white persons, was sent out from Norfolk, Va,, and 
joined the sui-vivoi^ of the fli'st party at Sierra Leone., 
where they all were to remain, until a home was secured for 
them elsewhere. In the latter part of the same year, Lieut. 
li. F. Stockton aii-ived at Sierra Leone in the United States 
schooner Alligator, witli orders from the Secretary of the 
Kavy to coQperate with Dr. Ayi-es, the government and 
colonial agent, in procuring a suitable home for the emigrants. 
Reaching Cape Mesurado, lat. 6° 19' K, long, 10° 43' W., 
Lieut, Stockton and Dr. Ayres were so pleased with the 
appearance of the country in that vicinity, the bold 
promontory, the luxniriant vegetation, and the number of 
the streams, that they detennined at once to make the cape 
the cito of the colony. They landed, and taking a demi- 
john of whisky (Stockton's peacemaker— No. 2) and afow 
plugs of tobacco, to show their peaceful intentions, and to 
assist in negotiating, sent for King Peter, chief of the Dey 
tribe, who claimed authority over that part of tho coast. 
Several palavers were held, which resulted in the purchase 
of a tract of land, thirty-six miles along shore and two miles 
wide — including the Cape Mesurado. 
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To this point the Amei-ico-Afi-icaii emigrants were re- 
moved from Sierra Leone in February, 1822. For a short 
time they remained on a small island, which they called 
Perseverance, in the mouth of tho Mcsui-ado River. Li 
April, they established themaelres on the cape, and on the 
25th of that month, the American flag was hoisted on the 
Fjammit of Mosurado. 

In August of the same year, Mr. Ashmtm, the newly 
appointed governor, arrived with a company of thirty- 
seven emigrants. He found the infeiit colony in a most 
unsettled state, and threatened with destrnetion by the 
surrounding natives, who had ab-eady repented of their 
bargain. He found but thirty-five of the colonists capable 
of bearing anna ; and tho only weapons in their possession 
were a few old mnsfeets, two or three iron guns of small 
calibre, a long nine, and a field-pieco well mounted. His 
first care was to drill the men in the use of these ; 
and scarcely had he accomplished his task when the 
Datives commenced, as they avowed, a war of extermina^ 
tion. 

On tho 11th of Wovemberan attack was made by eight 
hundred native warriors. The colonists fought v/iih the 
desperation which the prospect of immediate destruction to 
themselves and families inspired ; and after an engagement 
of two hours, the natives were driven back with the loss of 
atleast one hundred and fifty men. The loss of the emigrants, 
killed and wounded, was fifteen, besides a few children 
carried off by the natives. Fearing an h k e 

colonists set to work, preparing fort fi ns n p n mg 
their guns ; and scarcely had they n p -n k 

when their worst fears were realized. On m f 
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December 2d, the Deya, reinforced by himdreds of Golahs, 
and exasperated by the previous defeat, came rushiog on 
to the fortification a, and, with a wild shoat, commenced at 
once at attack on three Sides of the defence. The oolonista 
were prepared for them ; they had the advantage of the 
gronnd; and the heavy charges of their guns told with 
fearful effect on the thick ranks of the enemy. It was again 
a straggle for dear life; they stood finiily to their posts, 
even when wounded, promptly obeying the orders of Mr, 
Ashmun. Every shot from the field-piece, the long nin-e 
and the other cannon, ploughed wide faiTows of death 
among the natives, and soon the savages, confiiaed by the 
deadly fire, and fearing to enter the defence, raised a wild 
shont of despair, and made a hasty retreat through the 
blood-^tiuned palms. Thus, by an exhibition of more than 
Spartan valor, the colonists remained, and etill continue to 
be, the acknowledged masters of the natives. The 
neighboring kings came in, and signed a treaty of peace 
drawn up by Mr. Ashmun, agreeing to refer all their 
disputes with the colonists to the governor of Sierra 
Leone. 

Occasionally, suice that time, the ^'■Americans'' have 
found it necessary to chastise some of the neighboring 
tribes, and to keep alive the respect due to their military 
supei-ioiity ; hot the engagement of the 2d December was 
the decisive battle, and the day is still celebrated with much 
enthusiasm by the people of Liberia, I was present at the 
celebration of this festival in 1856. Every house and hut in 
Monrovia displayed a flag ; guns were fired, bells rang, 
volunteers paraded the streets in neat umform and tolerable 
disciphnc, orations were defivered at the Methodist ohuroh. 
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■which seems to be the popular establishment of the town, 
and very appropriate prayers were made, and songs sung 
by the choir to most excellent mnsic. 

I -walked with a friend to the site of the old fortification, 
jabout which the faithful old gnna are now nisting, and— 
remembering that, had the fli'st attack of the natives been 
made a few weeks eai'Jier, they would have found the emi- 
grants undrilled; and that, bad the second attack been con- 
tinued a few minutes longer, three rounds more would have 
exhausted the magazine of the fortification — I clearly saw 
the Divine interposition in their belialf, and came away con- 
vinced that God has a mission for this people to fulfil], and 
that they will be invincible until it is accomplished. 

Discouragements of another cliaracter now fell on the 
colony. The rdny season came on and foundthem without 
suitable shelter^ the supphes fui-nished by the Society were 
fest running out, and their lands were still without seed. 
There was no trade ; and sickness began to waste the num- 
ber and the spirits of the people. These evils were in time 
paitially reheved by the Society, and the population con- 
tinued to increase by accessions from the States. Ashmun 
and his successor, Lot Gary, died in 1828, Gary was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Randall, under whose administration the 
prospects of the colony brightened, trade increased, and 
agriculture made some advance ; but liis health soon failed, 
and he returned to the States. 

Dr. Mechlin succeeded him as governor, and agent of 
the United States. During his administrations many emi- 
grants arrived, and the territory was enlarged by the pur- 
chase of a rich tract on the St, John's River. He returned 
home in ill health in 1833, Rev. J, B, Pinney succeeded him, 
6* 
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and contimiedifl office until hia healthfrnledinlSSS. Anew 
settlement caUed Bassa Cove, was established during his 
administration, under the pati'onage of the Pennsylvania 
Colonization Society. In 1834 an independent colony was 
established on Cape Palmas nnder the auspices of the Mary- 
land Colonization Society, which was not auxiliary to the 
American or parent Society. This colony continued to 
increase, and remained independent of Liberia until 1857, 
Finney was succeeded by Dr. Skinner. 

In 1836, the settlement of Marshall was established, and 
another tract oflandwaspui'chased on the Sinon River, and 
a settlement, taking its name from the river, established by 
tho Mississippi ColoniKation Society. In September of this 
yeai' Dr. Skinner's health failed, and he returned to the 
States. He was followed in office by Thomas Buchanan, 
who continued to direct the operations of the colony with 
much success imtil his death, which occurred in September, 
1S41. The Society now conferre'd tho appointment of go- 
vernor on a colored man, originally from Virginia, Joseph 
J. Roberts, He had acted as lieutenant-governor under 
Ml'. Buchanan, and displayed a prudence and talent in this 
relation which commended him to tho confidence of the 
Society. He filled this office with honor to himself and 
profit to his people, and he kept alive the growing enter- 
prise and iadustry which had been developed under the, 
administration of his predecessor. 

In July, 1847, a convention of delegates, elected by the 
colonists, met in Monrovia and formed a constitution on 
the model of our own, an outline of which was prepared 
for them by distinguished jurists of the United States, 
This, with a Declaration of Independence, was adopted by 
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the people. Gov. Roberta was elected President, was duly 
inaugurated on the 3d of January, 1848, and by reelection 
continued to fill that office, with acceptability to the people 
and the friends of Libei-ia, until January, 1856. Liberia 
included at the time of the declnration aU the settlements 
established by the American or other Colonization Societies, 
except that of the Maryland Society, called Maryland in 
TLiberia. The Americo-Afrioan population included in the 
I'epublic when first organized may be estimated at five thou- 
Band, The natives in the territory, who consented to be- 
come subject to tho laws of the repuhHc, were over one 
hundred thousand. The independence of Liboi-ia was 
speedily acknowledged by England, France, Russia, Bel- 
^um, Braail, and other kingdoms. Treaties have been 
formed with her, recognizing her national equality. Eng- 
land presented her with an armed vessel, T'rance with some 
other munitions of wai', and she continues to receive aid and 
sympathy from abroad. 

TheGaHmastemtoiy was added by purchase in 1848, and 
the Cassa territory in 1852. As a president, Roberta 
showed himself an able statesman ; as a soldier, command- 
ing in person in the wars with native princes, an able 
general; and in settling the disputes of the tribes in the 
territory of the republic, he appears as a wise and an impar- 
tial judge. Stephen Allen Benson was installed Jan. 3d, 
1856 ; 'he ia by reelection still in the presidency — a man of 
clear judgment, liberal views, and great fii-mness. His 
administration has been marked by the admission of Mary- 
land into the repubhe. 

The pohtical jurisdiction of Liberia extends at present 
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from tte Shebar River oa the north, to San Pedro River on 
the south, a distance along the coast of over 600 miles, 
embracing a country of 30,000 square miles, and a 
population of over 10,000 civilised blacks, and 200,000i 
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LIKBEI A — CO NTINUED. 

ConatiiuHon of Liberia — Legislature— President — No Rotation in Offioo 
— The Family Mark — Rovenue and Expenditures — Future Posaibilitlea 
and Probabilities — Conditions of Esietence — la Liberia Independent — 
Churcbes aud Schools — A very Anti-republican Conclusion — Our Duty 
toward Liberia. 

Thb Constitution of Liberia, as already stated, was modelled 
after our own, but the republic differs from ours in this, 
that it is composed of but one State, and has but one le^s- 
lature. Discordant elements are gradually developing in 
the body politic. The savage and the civilized Liberians 
have but few ideae in common, and contempt on one part, 
and envy on the other, have weakened the bonds of these ; 
tho quostioii of color — black or yellow — is gradually indi- 
cating ita existence; and judging from its character in 
Hayti, it is a question tenacious of life, and regardless of 
the most eaj^red ties. Nativism, as practically opposed to 
the rights of foreign born blacks to hold ofQces of honor or 
profit, is in process of incubation ; and abolitionism is there 
sowiDg many seeds of strife. 

In view of these facts, it is an advantage that there is hut 
one State rather than many, each claiming State-right privi- 
leges, and that the laws in every depai'tment of government 
are the same throughout the republic. We doubt not but 
in this unity the nation will find strength and safety, when 
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those queafcions shall arise which might dissever a republic 
of independent States. 

The Constitution recognizes and provides for the main- 
tenance of the following principles : 

1. All men ai'e bom e<jually free in the right of enjoying 
and defending life, liberty, and the pur^suit of happiness. 

2. All power of government is inherent in the people. 

5. All men have a natural right to worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of their own consciences. 

4. Slavery shall not exist in the Republic of Liberia, or 
be countenanced by any of its citizens. 

6, All elections shall be by ballot, and every male citizen 
possessing real estate shall have the right of suffrage. 

6. The libei-ty of the press shall not be restrained in the 
republic. 

1. None but citizens may hold real estate in the republic : 
nevertbeless, this ai-tiele shall not be construed to apply to 
Colonization, Missionary, Educational, or other benevolent 
institutions, so long as the property or estate is applied to 
its legitimate purposes. 

8. Hone but persons of color shall bo admitted to citizen- 
ship in the republic. 

9. The improvement of the native tribes in the arts of 
agriculture, shall be furthered hy the President, and the 
legislature shall appropriate money for this purpose. 

10. The legislature shall make no law prohibiting emigra- 

Emigrants of twenty-one years of age, who claim to be 
of African extraction, are entitled to all the privileges of 
citizenship when they become possessed of real estate, and 
avow tbeir intention of becoming permanent residents of 
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the country, and T.'jsume obligations of fealty. We ai-e fieo 
to conte'js the behef thit this is the wisest and safest system 
of naturalization that the -world has ever seen. Several dis- 
tinguished semtois mfoimed us that the law excluding 
white peisonbfioin the light of citizen ahip is intended to be 
of but temporary duration. 

The legislative body of the republic is styled " The Legis- 
lature of Llbeiia," and is composed of two branches, a Sen- 
ate and a House of Representatives, Each county is 
entitled to two senators, who are elected for a term of four 
years. Kepresentaiives. ai^e elected biennially. Eveiy 
county is entitled to one representative, and an additional 
one for every ten thousand inhabitants. The Pi-esident is 
elected by the people, and for a term of two years. He is 
the supreme executive officer of the government, and com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy. 

With the consent of the Senate, he appoints the Secre- 
taries of War, the Navy, Ti^easnry, and the State; the 
Postmaster General, Attorney General, the judges of all 
courts judicatory, and all foreign ministers, and many other 
ofScers civil and military. These all hold their offices dur- 
ing the pleasure of the President. Qualifications and good 
behavior are the only tests for continuation in these offices. 
May the curse of rotation never fall upon them ! 

The judicial power ia vested in one Supreme Court and 
several subordinate courts, nearly corresponding to our 
justice and superior courts. The judges of these have 
salaries established by law, and are allowed to receive no 
perciuisites under penalty of impeachment. 

Thus far the government seems to have worked well. It 
has extended protection in life and property to its subjects, 
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and the equitable admimstration of law. The r 
lived chiefly from a moderate tariff on imports, has been 
BufScient to meet the expenses of the government, and 
should the increase of trade keep pace with the increase of 
population, aa it has done up to the present, the greater 
wants of the State will be met by this indh'ect tax. In 
1857 the receipts and disbursements were as follows : re- 
ceipts, $47,656 ; disbui-sements, $47,048. Compared with 
the preceding yeai', the receipts show an increase of near 
$5,000. 

Liberia came into the family of nations with a national 
debt on her head, a family mark which should entitle hej' 
to the sympathy and fraternity of the republics and king- 
doms of the present century. 

This she has in common with the proudest and freest ; 
but fortunately for her and her creditors, the debt ia not 
large, and not more than ten thousand dollars of it is owed 



According to the revenue and expenses, as given above, 
it appeals tb it theie is a sui-plusm the treasuiy of fi\e hun 
dred dollars, bnt tmth demands the statement, thit many 
of the government oifitnla, noble and patnotn, men, have 
deferied diiwmgthe full imount of then silaiies, small aa 
these lie, until the counti j is moie able to f ly them To 
meet these demind?, pa; the mteieit on hei debt", and 
carry on the opeiations ot government, would ka^e the 
countiy still moie deeply m debt To thi5 also must be 
added the fact, that thus fai the repnblio has sailed m 
smooth watei True, the inilitia hit, in x few mstances, 
been called out to defend inteiior settlements against the 
tt natues,, and one ot thcsn m lis, that of 
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Sinou, cost the government several thousand doUai's ; but 
she has had no occasion for a standing army, or a navy, or 
even a strong police. She has been at peace with the world 
■without, her trade has been eqnal to her ability to suppiy 
produce, and her tariff as heavy as her commerce will admit 
of, and as is consistent with her prosperity. 

As a nation, she is in a defenceless condition, Her ex- 
tensive sea-coast is without forts or other defences; she has 
no navy worth mentioning, nor the means of supplying one, 
nnd, therefore, a war with the most iusignificant of the civil 
powers of the world would result in her humiliation. She 
has, and justly claims, rank and right among the civilized 
nations, yet she has no power to mahrtain either ; and to 
expect that these will be always duly respected and ac- 
corded, is expecting too much from human nature. 

At present, her people are patriotic and obedient to law, 
and, therefore, the executive ia at neither trouble nor ex- 
pense to enforce law and maintain its dignity; but to hope 
that this will continue to be the case without interruption, 
is hoping against the experience of republics. Separated 
from the severe struggles to fomi and maintain a national 
existence, which so attached the hearts of the founders of 
the government to the institutions and laws of their own 
creation, the next generation will hkely be less loyal and 
self-sacrificing. Ambitions men will rise up, and attempts 
at revolution and dismemberment are to be expected. 

The two hundred thousand savages within her bounds 
arc to be brought into the body politic, and to presume 
that they will not bring with them much of the ignorance 
and depravity of the barbaric state, is to presume without 
authority of history or philosophy ; and troubles are to be 
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expected from this source which will demand for their ai- 
rest great strength in the executive arm. A consideration 
of these facts will lead to the conclusion, that the condition 
and prospects of Liberia, as a nation, are not what her too 
sanguine friends have supposed, nor what any of her friends 
desire; yet, perhaps, quite as good as reasonable men should 
expect. The continuance of her existence rests on two con- 
ditions: peace in her relations ivithoiit, obedience to law 
within. To secure the former she must be blind to petiy 
insults and injuries, humble, yet honorable ; to secni'e 
the latter, she must be diligent in furthering rehgion 
and education, and slow in incorporating the savage 
element. 

Liberia claims to be independent, and there is a technical 
sense in which, as a government^ she is so, and as a govern- 
ment that independence should be acknowledged by all 
honorable nations ; but there is a wider and a higher sense 
in which she is not independent. Can that nation be said 
to be self-suppoiting, and self-governing, which is dependent 
on another for the supply of educational and religious insti- 
tutions, those foimdations on which the social and civil 
fi-amework of republics must stand, if they stand at all ? 
Liberia is almost entirely dependent in those respects. 
Her schools and churches are supported by the benevolence 
of American Christians. 

It is perhaps placing too low an estimate on the actual 
outlay, to say that fifty thousand dollars are spent, 
annually, in Liberia, by foreign societies, in the support of 
educational and religious establishments. And yet, these 
are not adequate to the present demands ; certainly inade- 
quate, in view of the mission of civilization and religion 
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which wo hope to eoo accomplished in Africa, through her 
instrumentality. 

The Methodist Episcopal, Baptist, Presbyterian, and 
Episcopal churches of America are doing a nohle work in 
Liberia. They are furnishing the moral strength on which 
the govci-nmcnt must rely in exigencies of tho future, and 
by which she is to be established, if establ^hed she 
may be. 

We had the pleasure of meeting with and addressing the 
Methodist Conference of Inberia at Monrovia in the winter 
of 1856 and 1857. This is a body of intelligent and devoted 
men, numbering twenty-five itinerants, and havmg in com- 
snunion with the church over thirteen hundred members, 
many of whom are natives. Their schools arc numerous 
and fiomishlng. It is a mission conference, euppoi-ted by 
the M. E. church of the northern States at an annual cost 
of $25,000. The Baptist church is represented here by over 
seventy missionaries and teachers, and, according to the 
report of tho Association which met in Monrovia, Decem- 
ber, las'?, near one thousand members. The Episcopal 
church has a bishop, four white missionaries, and eight 
colored, three of whom are natives. Teachers, 30 ; twelve 
of whom are natives. Day-school scholars, 550; 350 
natives. Communicants, 2S0 ; more than half of whom are 
natives. Their most important station is at CavaUa, near 
Capo Palmas, The Presbyterian chm-ch has, white mis- 
sionaries, 2 ; colored, 4. Teachers, 12 ; one high school ; 
ilvo day-schools; 150 scholars. Communicants, 180. Most 
of the missionai-ies of the Episcopal church are from the 
South ; one of the two white Pi-esbyterian missionaiies is 
from Georgia ; and the Southern Baptist Board supports a 
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high school in Monrovia. Wbere are the representatives 
of the Methodist chui-ch, South ? Shame to her that she 
has permitted hundreds of her inemherB to leave her shores 
without pastor or teacher, to he lost in the wilderness or 
gathered into strange folds ! Inverted were the telescopes, 
and filmed the eyes of the missionary committee of the late 
General Conference, when they could see in Afi'ica "no 
opening" for a southern missionary. 

Studying the facts contained in this chapter, and influ- 
enced by a careful and candid observation of Libeiia and 
her people, we were led to the following conclusions : 

Fu-st ; The organization of the Independent Government 
was premature. We do not say whether this resulted from 
the ambition of the people to he _/ree— the too sanguine 
hopes of the friends of colonization-^or a necessity, growing 
out of the unjustly-withheld protection of the American 
government. Satisfied we ai-e, however, that the name of 
being independent without the sobering costs of tbc reality, 
has developed a pride in the people which may some day 
result in an insolence that will tui-n away the love of theii- 
friends, and bring upon them swift destruction from their 
enemies. She is yet in j-eality but a colony, and fit for 
nothing higher, Second : A republican form of govern- 
ment is not the best for a people such as compose the State 
of Liberia — shades of 1?Y6 grant us a moment's grace!— for 
this form of government, above every other, demands intel- 
ligence, virtue, and moderation in its citizens. But, how- 
ever this may be, our duty as a Christian nation toward her 
is clear. Far be it from us to witness with cold-blooded 
indifierenoe the struggles of those who have gone out from 
us with barbarism and ignorance. If Liberia is a weak and 
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myopic child, it is not oara to look calmly upon her 
;ittempts to walk alone, guessing crnelly as to the chances 
of her making a safe journey ; "but it is onrs by land ■words 
to encourage her heart, and to lead her by the hand until 
age shall bring strength to her feet, and clearness to her 
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CHAPTER XII. 

LIBERT i — CONTINUED. 

Climate of Liberia — Seasons — Winds — Rains — Temperaturii^Cauao «f 
UnhealtMness — African Fever — PiijelcIaUB — No Acclimation for the 
While Man — Average Leueth of Missionary Life — Soil of Liberia — 
Produetlons — Timbers — Grains — Frui(s — Vegetables. Animala — Do- 
mestic and Wild— Useful Anls — A Wish — Necessity for Labor, etc. 

The climate of Liberia is equatwrial. Pensive autumn and 
gloomj winter are strangers to her fertile plains, seed-time 
and liarvest embrace each other in perpetual wedJoclr, and 
fruitful summer presides over the circling year. Seecis 
ripen, and leaves grow sear, and fall there, as everywhere, 
but decay and reproduction are ceaseless in their operations, 
and claim all seasons as their own. The same soft breeze 
which shates the withered palm stem and the ripened orange 
to the ground, biings freedom to the swelling corn shoot, 
and bears the polJen of the full-blown flower to its hymeneal 
ceU ; and the same rays which brown the rough cheeks of 
the full-grown coeoaruut, paint in delicate tints the expand- 
ing guava. Natm'o here tafces no rest, but with beneficent 
hand scatters buds, and leaves, and fiowers, and fruits with 
each morning's sun and each evening's dew. 

The year is divided by two seasons, the wot and the diy; 
familiarly termed the rains and the dries. The former be- 
ginning with June ends with October. This is the cooler, 
or perhaps we should say the le^ wai-m of the seasons, and 
is therefore sometimes styled " winter." Certamly the sea. 
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sjon brings with it none of the circumstances which attend 
winter io temperate latitudea; yet to the emigrant and the 
missionary the name has a pleasant sound, and biinge with 
it associations bright in memory and dear to the heart. It 
mRst not be supposed that during the rainy season the eai-th 
re,ceives a ceaseless baptism of showers, nor that the dry 
season is one uni'elieved drought. Clear skies, and succes- 
sive days of fine weather, occur in the rains in the months 
of July andAugast, and in the other months an unbroken 
shower of a week's contimianeo is vmusnal. 

It must he admitted, however, that on the whole this 
season is more agreeable to young ducks than to human 
beings. 

Light rains fall fi-ec[uently in "the dries." The month of 
January is usually very dry, yet I have seen heavy showers 
in this month. 

The average heat ofthe year in Monrovia is 80°Fahr.,the 
main temperature of the rains is IQ" and of the dries 8i°. 
The mercury seldom rises above 90° in the shade, exposed 
to the wind, and we have never heard of its falling below 
68°. These extremes are noted as oecuning in the same 
month ; yet, as compared with the climate of the southern 
States, the climate of Libeiia may he described as very 
equable, for the daily variation seldom exceeds 10°, June 
is the coolest mouth, and January the hottest, yet I have 
walked the roads and woods about Monrovia in the latter 
month without suffering as much fi'om the effects of heat as 
I have suffered in Georgia, or Florida, in the month of July. 
During the hottest season, January, February, and March, 
the effects of the almost vertical I'ays of the sun are miti- 
gated by the constancy of the winds. The land breeze, or 
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harmattan, prevaila from midnight imtil near midday, and. 
the Seabreeze from midday until near midnight. Occasion- 
ally there is a lull between these winds, and while it conti- 
nuea, whether at noon or. night, the heat ia intense, Tlie 
rains and driea are ushered in by those fierce tornadoes 
which are the terror of the Afiican cruiser, but wliich, by 
a gracious provision of Providence, give timely warning of . 



The climate of Liberia, whether interior or coastwise, is 
deadly to the wMte man ; nor would it be wise to hide the 
feet, that it is formidable to those persona of color who have 
attained the meridian of life in temperate zones. The cause 
of thia unbealthiness, as we see from the figures before us, 
is not to be found in the degree of heat, frequency or sud- 
denness of tho changes in the temperature of the atmos- 
phere, nor yet in the continuance of the heat, for the first 
fever, called acclimating, which, is the severest ordeal through 
which the stranger passes, generally comes on in the course 
of the first month's residence. 

The cause is to be looked for in those miasmata which 
throng the air, but of which, as to their origin and charac- 
ter, we have no certain knowledge. This ackness indicates 
its approach by headache, pains in the baek, loss of appe- 
tite, and more or less gastric derangement, and rapidly de- 
velops into bilious remitteiit fever, Thia sometimes yields 
to a mild medical treatment, and the patient, if young and 
of good constitution, without further initiatory physical 
penalties is prepared to endure ordinary exposure to his 
adopted climate. Generally, however, thia disease assumes 
the tertiary, or other form of intermittent fever, accompa- 
nied by bilioua vomiting, furred tongue, a dull expre^ion 
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of the eye, and in the febi-ile paroxysms intense headache 
and delirium. This la the African fever. It sometimes 
passes into the inflammatory type, and death follows from 
the congestion of some vita! organ. The sheet-anchor of the 
profession in the treatment of the acdinuiting fever is 
quinine. 

Skillful physicians, though not numerous nor equal to the 
demands of the population, are not entirely wanting in Li- 
beria. Dr. Roberta, of Monrovia, brother of ex-president 
Roberts, is a colored gentleman of high professional attain- 
ments, and could take respectable rank among medical men 
in any country. Several well-educated young men from 
Liberia ai'e now in America completing their medical edu- 
cation, and the prospect is that there, as with us, doctors 
and lawyers will soon be excessively abundant. As physi- 
cians and nurses ai-e becoming acquainted with the fever 
refen-ed to, the mortality among colored emigrants is de- 
creasing, and at this time may be estimated at ten per cent. 
It has been as high as forty per cent. In the report of the 
Virginia Colonization Society for 185T, it is stated that the 
mortality attending colonization in Africa has not exceeded 
that which attended the colonies of Jamestown and Ply- 
mouth in this country. The fever leaves the system pecu- 
liarly liable to attacks of chill and fever, sometimes leaves 
the liver permanently deranged. Among those who had 
emigrated late in life I have seen several cases where no 
health had been enjoyed since their arrival on the coast 
many years ago. Their constitutions shattered and spirits 
wasted, without means or ability to labor, dependent on the 
charities of their brethren and strangers, yet sustained by 
the comforts of the religion learned and found in the homes 
7 
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thoy shall visit ao more, they ai-e patiently aw^ting their 
transfer to the healthful shore purchased for the outcasts by 
a Saviour's blood. 

To the white man there is no acclimation in Liberia, or 
elsewhere on the West Coast. The so-called acclimating 
attack secures to him no immutiity from a second or a third, 
but the period of the first ttjlioua intermittent is perhaps the 
most critical. It is utterly out of the question for the Anglo- 
Saxon or Celt to enjoy robust health here, or in any other 
tropical climate ; but while he lives on the coast, the price of- 
his life is ceaseless and precise attention to clothing and 
diet, the strictest temperance in his habits, and as far as pos- 
sible non-exposure to the sun, the dews, and night air. I 
suppose that the mortuary statistics of missions in Liberia 
will differ hut little from those of Sierra Leone, and there 
the average missionaiy life has been und&f (/tree years ! 
Think of this ye who compliun of the hardsliips of missionary 
work among the rice fields of the South, and ye who dream 
of the channing novelty and romance of the missionary life 
in foreign lands ; nor overlook it ye who ignobly sneer at 
these immolations of self on the altar of Chiistian love, and 
question the paramount power of the religions motive over 
wise and enlightened minds. 

In reading this description of the climate of Liberia, the 
Stand-point must he borne in mind. To the native it is a 
good climate ; many of the Veys and Golhas live to a great 
age, and have but few diseases, and we doubt not that the 
children of the Americo-Africans, if properly trained, will be 
a robust and long-lived ra<!e. 

The soil of Liberia, if wo may judge from the native 
growttis, is rich and strong. This exuberant vegetation. 
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foresta of giant timbers and almost impenetrable ander- 
growth, is, however, largely due to the warmth and humid- 
ity of the atmosphere. So far as we saw and could learn, 
the general character of the soil is ai'gillaceous ; yet there 
is DO lack of vaiiety, and soils that in our latitude would bo 
considered harsh and nnprodactive, are hero lichly fruitful. 
Owing to the quantity of vegetation wMch for unnumbered 
centuries has waved and scattered over these lands, the sur- 
face bears vegetable mold in large quantities, and for its 
exhaustion will require yeara of continuous cultivation. The 
low lands in the vioiaity of Monrovia, and I suppose else- 
where, are composed of alluvium and marls. The moun- 
tains and bold promontories on the coast, like those of 
Sierra Leone, ai'e related in their origin, or perhaps we 
should say in their elevation, to that volcanic system of 
which the Madeiras, Canaries, Cape Verds, and other islands 
not yet mentioned are a pait. Cape Mesurado, on which 
the town of Monrovia stands, is composed of liomblende, 
basalt, and other igneous rocks, and ferruginous clays. In a 
"pocket full of rocks," which a friend brought us 'from the 
interior, we have limestone, two or three varieties of sand- 
stone, qnaitz rock and iron ore. The ore is peculiarly rich. 
Copper and other valuable metals are said to abound in the 
interior. 

The productions of Liberia are almost endless, certainly 
countless, in their variety. Some of the more important 
native productions are rosewood, teak, mahogany, hickory, 
poplar, brimstone-wood, so called from its rich yellow color, 
sassa-wood, and many others vaUial>le in ship-building and 
cabinet work. Cam-wood and other valuable dye-woods, 
some ebony, and in parts of the interior the acacia, which 
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yields the gnm arable of commerce, and the copal tree. Of 
the palm tree there ai-e several varieties, and all highly use- 
ful. The nut-bearing palm is the most valuable of these, 
and will snm.e day prove a source of immense wealth to the 
people of the West Coast. The palm oil, so valuable in 
commeiLe and Afi.icaii trade, is expressed from the soft 
pulpy rind which surrounds the nut. When fresh it is of a 
cleai led coloi, is ttsed by the natives as an article of food, 
and white men find it a most delicious salad oil. We sljall 
refer to it again. The gums of Senegal, Gambia, Sierra 
Leone and, Liberia, are more valuable and more important 
in commerce than Mr, Eowen and other travellers suppose. 
At Sierra Leone, we procured some excellent specimens of 
copal and arabio gums brought from a distance in the in- 
terior. The arable of Senegal is esteemed of the highest 
value in th« French markets. 

Medical plants abound : the copaiba tree, the croton tig- 
Uum, which yields the croton oil ; the ridnus communis, 
or castor oil plant; and the ricimts major, called also cur- 
cas pwrgans. The seeds of the last produce a highlypurga^ 
tive oil, and the wood is much used for hedges and fences. 
It abounds in the Cape Verd Islands, where it is called tho 
pulga, and the seed is becoming an important article in 
exportation. The natives beat out the oil for burning in 
lamps. 

Among the grains, the more important are Indian com, 
of several varieties, and rice of an exceDent quality. By an 
experiment lately made at the new settlement, fifty miles 
in the interior, called Careysburg, it has been ascertained 
that wheat, barley and oats may be produced on the high 
lands, yielding average harvests. Cotton flourishes in every 
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part ofWestern Africa, and is claimed by some to he in- 
digenous. Tlie manyeainplea of African, cotton I have seen 
do not come up to the descriptions given of it by travellers. 
The best that came under my notice classed with the mid- 
dling fair of onr uplands. Coffee of superior quality, and 
sugar cane, may be produced with little lahor. 

The fruits are numerous and delicions. Those with which 
T^'e are fanalliar are the mango, lemon, lime, orange, guava, 
tamarind and pomegranate; the cocoanut, plantain, banana, 
the sweet and sour sops, rose-apple, African cherry, pine- 
apple, avocado-pear, and the African peach. We shall refer 
to some of these more particularly from some part of the 
coast where there is not so much of more importance to de- 
mand our attention as we fiud in Liberia, 

The esculent and farinaceous roots are in great variety; 
those most commonly cultivated avo the sweet potato of 
several varieties, the cassada, from which the cassava farina 
of commerce is prepared, the West Indian yam, the tania, 
which in flavor resembles the Irish potato, and the arrow 
root. The common garden vegetables of America flourish 
in Liberia when planted in the proper season, which seems 
to be March or April, We saw at Monrovia excellent cab- 
bages, snap and lima beans, field peas, tomatoes, cucnmbera 
and beets. If the African ernisers would remain long 
enough at Monrovia to send up the St. Paul's for supplies, 
they would have less reason to complain of the want of 
vegetables on the coast, Onr domestic fowls thrive in 
Liberia, but the cattle ai'e inferior. The sheep, being 
covered with hair instead of wool, much resemble the goat, 
and the mutton is indifferent. Oxen are too small to be of 
much value as beasts of draught or burden, and the beef is 
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seldom very good. Pigs and goats thrive well, and tlio 
former, with a laudable independence, make their own 
livmg. They are of the trae republican stripe — lean and 
lant, and somewhat oare-wom in the face. Here, as in 
Sierra Leone, horses do not It^, even with care and eMUful 
treatment, more than three or four years. Wild animala 
ai'e becoming scarce. The elephant, hippopotamns, leopard, 
crocodile, boa constrictor, and deer, foimerly abundant, 
are receding before the advancing civilization. Monkeys, 
guanas, chameleons, lizards and ants, in great variety, atiil 
infest the woods 

Thedn\eranta,ol whnh '!omat 1 nitc c t ^ tone n iy 
be told aie a usefil annoyance In then migiations thcj 
travel m companies of countless thousands ixudi with the 
ordei of a will drilled aimy In cios'iing i path tl e ad 
vance guild forms mto a peife t arch unlei which the 
army passes and then the Indgemen form into line m the 
rear. Thoy do not tuin oit f the line ot thur conse foi 
any obstruction which they can surmomit or remove. Boasts 
and insects of all kinds fear them, and when they come 
down on a dwelling the inmates retire, and the visitors, 
acting as a scavenger police, soon clear it of insects and 
vermin of every kind. Their visits, therefore, are hailed 
with welcome, (Wish a few companies could be brought 
over for the benefit of some of our western hotels, as a 
standing army for the defence of bed-rooms.) They are ac- 
companied by birds which prey upon the insects that fly 
before them. 

In this sketch we have necessarily omitted many things 
of interest regarding the climate, soil and productions of 
Libeiia ; but we trust that enougli has been said to give 
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the reader a general idea of the character of each. We 
have only to add that, notwithstanding the prodigality of 
nature in the bestoivment of animal and vegetable food for 
man, labor is quite as necessary to procure the comforts of 
life there as here, and toil is more irksome : that, therefore, 
the Bluggard begs amidst perpetual harvests, and the poor 
are often hungry amidst fnllnese of bread. 

The providence of God is maiTsllonsly varied ; yet, in 
the distribution of good and ill to man, the balance hangs 
with an even beam. 
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LIEEEIA — CONTINC 



CoQsideratioas not to be Ov 1 k I — A{, It re and Trade — Beggara 
— Society and Morals in L b — I t II t 1 Deyelopmentg — A Co(- 
lege — Influence of Liberia — A Q I □ A wered — How Liberia is to 
CiTJlize — Prospect of Unio th S L 

Ih looking into the industi'ial, social, moral and intellectual 
character of the Liherians, jnstice to om-selves and to tliem 
demands that we should give due weight to the following 



First, the recency of the establishment. Second, the 
waat of capital in those who formed the government, and 
those who, by immigration, continue to increase its popula- 
tion. Third, most of the emigrants were from the Slave 
States and had never learned to plan and provide for their 
own maintenance — those from the States called free were 
equally dependent — and the difBoult lesson of self-depend- 
ence had to bo learned under the disadvantagea arising from 
an unfavorable climate, new modes of labor, new elements 
of sub^stence, new states of society, and entirely new asso- 
dations. Tourth, the necessarily imperfect civilization of 
those who, though long in contact with a high state of civil- 
ization, were there as ignorant spectators, not as practical 
students. The Christian religion, which, in its essential 
fects, they brought with them from the land of the white 
man, contains many, perhaps most, of the imporfant and 
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vital elements of civilization, but not ail. FiftL, that in 
fanning an estimate of their civilization, the American oId- 
scrver tries it by the highest standard. He does the same 
in estimating their intellectual character, his standard in 
both cases being the attainments of the Anglo^axon race. 
He who stands on the sublime heights of Tenerifie or Atlaa 
is :not prepared to estimato the altitude of the hills on the 
plains below. The sum of these considerations is, that in 
any of the departments of civilized society, we are not to 
look for much in Liberia ; yet, as a people, they are not 
without escellencos, which reflect credit on the civilization 
of theh- adoption, their virtue and intelligence. 

As yet, the Liberians have done but little in the way of 
agriculture, and until they become a producing people they 
cannot be wealthy, nor in any high sense independent. 
They do nothing in tho way of manufactures, if we except 
the little sugar that is produced on the farms of the St. 
Paul's River; their main business is traffic, and though this 
is carried on in a small-sale way, it furnishes employment to 
the capital of the country, and to many of the people. 
Young Africa, patterning after Young America, has a pen- 
chant for merchandising and the professions. The petty 
merchants buy palm oil, rice, camwood, skins, and a few 
other unimportant articles, in small quantities from the 
natives ; for which they give tobacco, powder, cheap cut- 
lery, and cotton cloths. The more wealthy merchants buy 
from these, and sell again to the EngHsh and American mer- 
chant vessels, or ship directly to tho States. There are 
several men of considerable wealth in Monrovia. They 
keep large, well-assorted stocks of dry goods, and find ready 
purchasers among their own people. 
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Many of the Libeiiana are mechanics — carpenters princi- 
pally — and these find work, at rather moderate wages, abont 
the towns and settlements. Shoemakers, masons, tianera 
and blacksmiths are abundant, but steady work in their 
departments is rather scarce. Those who have no trade 
nor the means of "keeping store" are driven to hiinrng, 
and in the end, if at all indnstrious, are the most comfort- 
able. 

When emigi-ants, who are sait out — passage free — by the 
Colonization Society, anive in Liberia they are transfeiTsd 
to tlie Eceeptade House, where for six months they are 
provided with good board and excellent medical attention. 
In the course of this time most of the emigrants pass 
thi'ough the acclimating fever and are restored to health 
sufficiently to be able to provide for themselves. The 
republic oifers to eaeh adalt pei-son a piece of land contsun- 
ing five acres, or a lot in town, Fai'ming and cooking 
ntensils are furnished by the Society ; and thus, brought 
through the fever, and furnished with tools to work, a home 
and something to put in it, the initiated stranger is left to 
himself. 

Such is the beginning which a majority of the emigrants 
have made; but there arc many others who at the end of 
six months are fai' from being rid of the effects of the fever, 
and, entirely incapable of providing for themselves, axe sent 
forth to beg, or make a living othei-wise, as best they may. 
It is desirable that the Society should extend its aid in such 
cases, but at present we suppose that it is not able. Ttieso 
are the beggars who hang about the landing-places in Mon- 
rovia, crying for a penny from visitors, and praying to be 
taken back to America. Among these beggai's are many 
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too lazj to leam to work — bai'bere, waiters, coachmen fi-om 
our noi-ihem cities, and others who, because of bad cha- 
ractei-, cannot find employment; yet truth commands us to 
say, that we have seen in Motu'ovia many cases of real and 
blameless poyerty. There are scores there who would be 
blest, indeed, if transferred to some plantation in the Soutli. 
The same may be said, however, of many in our own 
cities. 

lAbeiians have been much censured for their neglect of 
agriculture, and not without some reason ; but words are 
cheap. In Libeiia there are no hoi-ses, no mules, nor even 
donkeys, and the oxen ai-e too small to be of much semce ; 
nor have the people the means of procuring beasts of labor. 
Fanning by hand is slow business where grass grows so 
rapidly as to require the constant labor of one band to keep 
an acre or two clear enough to make com and potatoes for 
a family. The very fertility of the soil is a disadvantage, 
with the present means of husbandry. Rice ia the staple 
article of food among both Lib erians and natives. It re- 
qrares less labor in its production than any other bread- 
stuff; but this is broQght in by the natives in such quantities, 
and sold at so low a rate, that fermei-a canuot compete ivith 
them. This supply, however, does not keep pace with the 
demands of the incx-eaang population, and, therefore, the 
time ia not distant when the Liberiana will find it both pro- 
fitable and necessaiy to produce it for themselves. Coffee 
may be produced in Liberia with but little labor, and it is 
growing in importance as an article of exportation. The 
cultivation of sugai'-cane is also attracting much attention. 
Several mills for gi-inding the eane have lately been intro- 
duced, two or three of which are steam mills. There are 
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many good farms on the St. Paul's Uiver, and other interior 
aettlementa. Citizens of Monrovia have invested capital in 
lands and good farming implements, have employed natives 
to work, and ai'e doing a good service to their conntry in 
developing its resources. Ifatnre has designed the people 
and country of Liberia to be prodncera rather than manu- 
lacturers, and the sooner circnmstances compel them to 
their plainly indicated mission, the better for them. But the 
means for beginning must be first given, or acquired by the 
present slow process ; after that, progress will be easy and 
natui-al, and her fertile plains will unbosom a vast and an 
exhanstless wealth. 

Society in Liberia is as good as can be reasonably ex- 
pected ; indeed, we found a degree of refinement and taste 
for which we were not prepared. The people desire to live 
in comfortable and pretty houses, the ladies and beaux dress 
in the fashion, and an aristocracy of means and education ia 
already set up. The people generally dress above their 
means, extravagantly so, and the quantity of kid gloves 
and nmbrellas displayed on all occasions does not promise 
well for a nation whose hope rests on hard hands and well 
used and well developed muscles. The Virginians are ssud 
to be the leaders of the aiistocracy ; and here we must add, 
as the result of our observation, that those who came ori- 
ginally from Maryland, Virginia, and Georgia, as a class, 
are more intelligent, more Indnstrions, and more worthy 
than those who hail from points further north. 

Thanks to the missionary societies which have followed 
the emigrants with teachers and preachers, the people are 
in a good degree intelligent and religious, and remarkably 
moral. As a people, they are proud, very much puffed up, 
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sjnd offensively boastful. This seems to be tbe lot alike of 
young nations and young gentlemen just turned loose ffom 
school. Time and experience will generally cure both. 
The only danger is that some suicidal act may be committed 
before self-knowledge comes. Already the Liborians evince 
a degree of antipathy to those who assume superiority to 
ttem, by coming among them as teachers. They would be 
independent of raiseionaiies if they could, but there are 
sane men enough among them, we trust, to keep tliis 
morbidly sensitive and foolish spirit in abeyance until the 
poople are capable of providing for their oivn educational 
and religious wants. By that time they will have learned, 
among many other thinge, to esteem such agencies more 
highly. 

The government is making some provision for country 
schools, but I do not understand exactly what. There is 
one school in Monrovia, and that a very respectable one, 
called the Academy, I beheve, that is self-supporting. I 
waa present at one of the examinations, and was much 
pleased with the intelligence and proficiency of the scholars. 
Young Africans, as we have seen in our Sunday-schools 
in southern cities, commit to memory readily and correctly, 
and as we have seen here and elsewhere on the coast, 
comprehend with near as much readiness as other youths. 
The deficiency seems to be in the practical applicatiou. 
But the African race is yet in its infancy, and the mental 
character undeveloped. At present they seem to be 
deficient in the reflective faculties, particularly in causality, 
but what they may develop, when for generations they have 
been under the influence of a high degree of civilization, is 
yet to be seen. They possess many of those qualities 
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which give excelienee in the fine aits, and are by no means 
deficient in the snperior sentiments. 

I regret to Bay that a college has been lately establ^hed 
in Libez"ia, the presidency of which has been conferred on 
ez-President Roberts. I regret it, because it -will involve 
an outlay tbat might be better used in common schools. It 
will send out, for years at least, men imperfectly learned, 
with the idea tliat they are scholai-s, and create a ialso 
standard of education. The present state of society has no 
demand for such a thing, the high schools already in 
operation being sufficient to supply teacbers and pro- 
fessional men, and those ai'e sufficiently patronized. A 
couple of manual labor schools, somewhere in the interior, 
would be vastly moi-o useful. These things — academies 
dubbed colleges — are getting to bo an ovil among us in the 
States, and we are sorry to see our ebony offshoot copying 
any of our defects. 

What are the Liberians doing toward converting the 
natives ? 

I once pulled a drunlcen man off a railroad track just in 
time to save him from being run over by the train. The 
imminence of his danger sobered him a little, and rising to 
his feet, he exclaimed : 

"Sir, you have saved my life! What shall I do for 
you?" 

" Pi-ay for me," said I. 

" Well," said he, after a moment's thought, " I guess I'll 
have to begin that job by praying for myself; and it'll give 
m.e enough yo)" a while to do that," 

When the Liberians are converted themselves then they 
may strengthen their brethren. At present they have no 
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means to epai-e in that direction. Indirectly, however, they 
are exerting an elevating influence over the tribes around. 
They hire their children as domestics, and these generally 
foi-sake the religion of their fathers for that of their masters. 
The savages acknowledge the superioiity of the civilized 
man ; they are gradually adopting the ideas and practices 
of civilized life, and eventually they will become one people. 
The schools and other missionary operations among them 
are hastening this event 

At present the natives are prejudiced against, and bitterly 
jealous of, their Christian brethren, and, like the wild 
monkeys that will pick a tame Joeko to pieces if he goes 
among them in gay clothes and cocked hat, for getting 
above his kin, they would destroy the Liberians if they 
could. But this prejudice will soon wear away, and they 
will become the willing disciples of their more exalted 
brethren. Those living in the territory of the republic are 
forced into a degree of civilization, hy the laws which 
require the abandonment of certain cruel rites, and the 
reference of disputes to the constituted authorities. If the 
republic survives, it is her " manifest destiny " to civUize by 
annexation ; and hke some other nations we wot of, to 
extend her sheltering wings over adjoining peoples, making 
herself rich the while by appropriating, for her services, 
their lands and treasures. In the chaste and classic 
langimge of onr American satirist in the " Biglow 
Papers :" 

" To go ' ftsorugin ' 'am out o' thoir dominions. 
Aehelterin' 'em, aa Cstleb eea, uuder their eagle's pinions, 
Which means to take a feller up Jest by the slack o' 's trawsia, 
An' walk him Spanish clean right out o' all his homes an' housia; 
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Wal, it dooa seem a ourua way, but then hooraw for Jackson I 
/( must ie right, fee Caleb sea it'i reg'lar Aitglo-Saxon." 

The Liberians, and for them their frienda m America, are 
anxious for a union with Sierra Leone ; hut iilte some of the 
Protestant denominations who UberaUy propose nnion 
among Christians ty inviting all to join in their creeds and 
modes, thoy propose a union in which, as to form of 
government, Sierra Leone shall concede everything and 
Liberia nothing. Liberia, by tho addition of a fertile and 
an extensive territory, good harbors, of which at present 
she has none, and thousands of iutolligcnt citizens, would 
be largely the gainer ; and for this reason, as an American, 
1 should be glad for such a union to take place. In con- 
versing with the leading colored officials of Sierra Leone on 
this subject, I found that, to a raan, they would be very 
decidedly averse to any proposition looting in that direction ; 
and that though well wishers, they are not admirers of the 
government of Liberia or the type of her civilization. 
The nations cherish and keep prominent those social and 
political peculiarities which distinguish English and Ameri- 
can civilization, and, both being oneoropromising, they are 
ftirther apart than America and England. When Canada 
is annexed to the United States, Sierra Leone may be 
joined to Liberia! CouMderlng the interests of Sierra 
Leone, I cannot say that it would be wise in her to detach 
herself from the protection and assistance of Great Britain, 
for the sake of uniting with a young and struggling 
republic. The British lion may be very stem, and his paw 
at times very heavy, but it would hardly be prudent to 
desert his protection for that of an unfledged eaglet dis- 
carded by its parent. 
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The great war fcetween Civilization and Barbarism, 
Cloi'istiatiity and Idolatry, is yet to be fought in Africa ; 
blessed is that colony or republic which, when the day of 
hsittle comes, shall find that she is sustained by the 
sympathy and force of a powerful nation. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

LIBEKIA CONCLUDED. 

Visit to Prusldent Benaon— Es-Preaidcat Roberts and Fiimily— -Visit to 
tho Senate — The Houae of RepresentaUves — Politielana — Tlie Pcuaa — 
Piilpit Celebrities — Bisiiop Burns — A Georgia Liberian — MeasagHS to 
Friands — What stiall we do with our Tree Colored Population — A Eail- 
road for Liberia — -Amorican Colonization Society — Molvlile B. Cox — 

On a bright moramgiii January, 1857, I accompanied Com- 
mander Ward in an official visit to the President of Liberia. 
We were shown into a comfortably and tastefully furnished 
parlor of the presidential mansion, and Mr. Benson soon 
made bis appearance, dressed, as all officials di'ess here, ex- 
cept those of the military commission, in the habit of a 
private citizen. He received us with a good deal of cordi- 
ality, and the ease and dignity of a refined gentleman of the 
Old Vu-ginia school. It was evident that he knew himself 
to be the President, and the lion of the occasion, yet thero 
was an entire absence of the patronizing aii-s so common to 
high officials, and throughout our uiterview his deportment 
was cheerful and faultless, and worthy of the president of a 
republic. He spoke of the pleasure it afforded him to meet 
with American gentlemen, and of the increasing good dis- 
position of the Americans toward his government by send- 
ing them a commercial agent. Kno^ving, by previous 
acqu^ntance — for I had had the pleasure of breakfasting 
with him on the morning of his inauguration — that I was 
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from the Soutli, he asked several questions regarding south- 
era iuterosts, and showed, by suhsequent remai'lsa, an 
acquaintance with our institutions, laws, and history, and an 
expandveness of view in regard to onr peculiar institutions, 
which would do credit to any foreign statesman. In per- 
son, Mr. Benson is tall and weU proportioned, is about 
forty-five years of age, and as black as chai'coal. Judging 
from the following, it seems that the intensity of hia color 
had not a Kttle to do with his election. 

Captain W., of Virginia, in taking a walk through Mon- 
rovia, met a person whom he had known many years ago 
as a very respectable and iatelligent slave in the Old Do- 
minion. There was a mutual recognition, and the following 
dialogue ensued : 

" Why, howd'y, Buck ? I hardly expected to see you 
here," 

Buck, with an air of dignity — " How do yon do, Captm ? 
I glad to see you ; but they don't call me BncTi: here !" 

" What do they call you ?" 

" Oh, I keep the old family name, of course, but thoy 
call me Colonel Bvo'wn, if you please!" 

" Well, tell me, Buck — or Colonel, I should say — excuse 
me I" 

Colonel (relentingly) — " My old friends can call me what 
they please, Cap'n." 

"Very good lad I Tell me how you and our Virginia 
people are doing here ?" 

An answer followed, in which the Colonel forgot that he 
was a Colonel, and throwing off his studied language and 
manner, gave a description of life in Liberia which ended 
thna:- 
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" So, take all together, we've been doin' right tollable 
smart. Heap o' nps an' downs ; bnt things is getting bet- 
ter, an' we are gettin' sort o' used to um liice." 

"Which of the candidates for the presidency are yora 
going to vote for ?" 

" Oh, Benson, sir !" 

" Has not Roberta made you a good President f" 

" Oh, yes." 

" He is a very smart man," continued the captain, " and 
much respected abroad. I think yoti had better vote for 

" That's all true !" — Colonel becomes quite animated— 
" But the in&s just this. Mass Whit' : the folks say as how 
we darkies sun't fitten to take care o' ottrselves — ain't capa- 
ble. Roberts is very fine gentleman, but he's more white 
than Mack, an' Mr. Benson's colored people all over ! 
There's no use talking government, an' making laws, an' 
that kind o' things, if they ain't going to keep um up. I 
vote for Benson, sir, case Iwants to hnow if w&s going to 
stay nigger or twn monkey /" 

Certainly a purer representative of the African race than 
Mr. Benson could hai'dly be found, and beyond expectation 
he has met the wishes of Ms people in executing the func- 
tions of the presidential office. Prudence and sound judg- 
ment characterize him as an ofScer; and his messages, 
though often too long and unnecessarily comprehensive, and 
sometimes a little pedantic, are marked by strength and 
clearness. Of their genuineness, those who know him have 
no doubt. He has lived in the colony and repubHc from his 
infancy ; was educated at the mission schools, and has had 
but little opportunity for travel and observation abroad. 
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Politics he studied from American text-books, but without 
practical examples, in his own country, of much value; yet 
he is, la many respects, a model President. 

We called on Ex-President Roberts and family. Mrs. 
and Miss Roberts are most intelligent and interesting per- 
sonages, speak English and French fluently, and are, in all 
if espe eta, -well-bred and refined. I suppose that they have 
colored blood enough in them to swear by, but they might 
travel through every State in the Union without ever being 
suspected of having any connection with the sable progeny 
of Ham. Miss Roberts is a blue-eyed blonde, having light 
brown hair and rosy cheeks; yet she is a genuine African, 
in the Know Nothing sense of genuineness, having been 
born in the woods of Liberia. The Ex-President is tall and 
well proportioned, colorless in complexion — hope the reader 
can tolerate a paradox — but plainly indicating his African 
extraction by a very kinky head of wool, of which, his 
friends say, he is very proud. We have spoken of his 
official character in the tenth chapter. In intellect and 
moral integrity he is a superior man; and in the interview 
of that morning displayed much of that excellence in con- 
versation and elegance of manner that have rendered him 
so popular in the coui-ts of France and England. The best 
evidence of his practical good sense was displayed in a visit 
which he made, a few years ago, to his colored relatives and 
white friends in his native State, Virginia. In every cii^cle 
he knew hia place, and conducted himself in such a manner 
as to win gi'cat favor among bond and free. Both the 
President and Ex-President are official members of the 
M. E. Church. 
In my strolls about Monrovia, I dropped occasionally into 
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the Senate Chamber to hoar the debates. They are con- 
ducted in a very unrepublican manner, namely, with great 
gravity and dignity, and ■without noise and personalities. 
Othello might address them in truth as " potent, grave, and 
reverejid signiors." 

Senators Tates, Lewis, Warner, and Russell, are men of 
commanding talents. The last named is a superior debat- 
ant, and, invoice and manner, reminded me much of Bishop 
Pierce,' of the Southern Methodist Church. There was an 
Unele Hed among them (will the Honorable Mr, Day par- 
don our familiarity for the sake of auld lang syne), who, 
whenever he spoke, afforded mo some of those heai-ty 
laughs which are so scarce and so beneficial among Afl.-ioan 
cruisers. When I saw him last on the floor, he had on a 
long-tailed, brass-buttoned, two-story- collared blue coat, 
such as " Dandy Jim " is said to have worn, and on a nose 
of ample latitude, but deficient altitude, he had mounted a 
very substantial broad-shafted pair of brass spectacles. His 
useful-looking feet were aa firmly planted on the floor as 
was his mind on the position he had taken, and after prov- 
ing, from the Proverbs of Solomon, that his view of the 
case pending was the only one in the least degree reason- 
able, or consistent with the laws of the land, he called for 
the vengeance of heaven on the Senate if they would not 
decide in fevor of his side of the question. Yet Uncle Ned 
was by no means a simpleton ; and despite tlie " dees" and 
"dens" so abundant in hie speech, it was not without wit 
and point. He is, no doubt, a preacher, for I have never 
seen a negro of his appearance and physiognomy that was 
not. 

In the House there is less talent than in the Senate, but 
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it is not 'without intelligent aod honest members, I once 
went there to hear a debate on some important question 
relating to the tariff, hut dniing my stay a very windy and 
discursive speaker occupied the whole time. He w^ physi- 
cally and meotaJly lame, and though of bright complexion 
was veiy dull in sense. His speech was a tirade of abuse on 
American institutions, nor could he leave the favorite 
theme, though several times called to order. The sum of 
his argument seemed to be, that the little black boys of the 
southern States ought to be allowed to dress Jn uniform on 
the Fourth of July, and parade with the volunteer com- 
p:mies. 

That class of politicians known in oar country as office- 
seekers, have a few representatives in Liberia. They would 
be more numerous, but lawyer legislation, and lawyers, 
have not yet taken root in Africa. When law interpreta- 
tion and pleading shall have become a profession there, 
professional politicians, numerous and hungry as the lean 
kine, will soon be in excess. Liberia has not yet produced 
authors worthy of attention, but there are two newspapers 
published in Mom-ovia, which often contain very respectable 
original contribotions and editorials. We are inclined to 
thhik that the Liberians, as well as ourselves, have made a 
mistake in the unqualified liberty given to the press, 
Sm-ely, in its moral tone, an engine of such power camiot 
be too powerfully guarded. 

Among the pulpit celebrities, Herring, of the Pi-esby- 
terian chm-cb; Crummel, who is an A,B. of Cambridge, 
England, of the Episcopal church ; and Crocker, Matthews 
fmd Burns, of the Methodist church, are the most promi- 
nent. They are all men of strength, professional attain. 
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ments, and unquestioned integrity. Francis Bums fcaa 
lately been in America, where he was ordained bishop of 
tlie Methodist Episcopal church, and appointed to Liberia 
as a permanent diocesan. He is a sweet-spii-ited, noble 
minded, intelligent and intellectual man. His heart ia as 
white as his skin is blaet— and that is saying a good deal, 
for the ace of spades is but a shade deeper — and ivith hia 
intelligence, moderation, sound judgment and piety, the 
friends of the church maybe sure that her interests are safe 
in his hands. Our officers who have heard him preach, 
speak in high terms of his pulpit performances. 

"Tell our southern brethren," said he, as wo took an 
affectionate ferowell of him, " not to forget us. We are 
their people by sacred ties. A missionary, a teacher, or 
whatever form of help they may be disposed to give us, wiU 
find appreciation, and welcome." 

Accompanying the Rev. Messrs. Wilson and Williams in 
a walk to the lighthouse one evening, I met with an old 
friend, formerly a slave in Georgia, Sherman, who will 
he remembered by some of my readers as the respected 
and polite sexton of Dr. Preston's church in Savannah, 
recognized me in a moment, but so emaciated and altered 
in his appearance was he, that I was some moments in call- 
ing him to mind, though I once knew him intimately. He 
and his wife have lost their health, I fear forever, but he is 
able to work a little. His children are industrious, and he 
makes a comfortable living. I called on his family, and 
after conversing awhile, I asked him what I should tell his 
friends in Georgia about his prospects in Liberia. Sherman 
is a sensible man, and I therefore took pai'ticidar note of his 
answer. 
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" Tell them," said he, " that so fai- as myself and wife are 
concerned, we can never h& as well off and comfortable, in 
worldly things, as we were in Savannah ; but I am satisfied 
that oui- children can do better here than they could have 
done there," 

I mentioned several persons in Savannah who spoke of 
emigrating. He said : 

" TeD Democ and MoUy — servants of James Kerr, Esq.— 
that they have lived too long and too well to come to this 
country. C. and M, are young aod industrious— they may 
come ; but tell them not to expect to bo gentlemen and do 
nothing." 

I saw G. W. Ellis in Monrovia. He was bought by the 
Synod of the Preshytei-ian church in Alabama, and sent out 
as missionary in 1847, When sent out, he was a good 
preacher, a fail' theologian, and knew a little about Latin 
and Greek. He went to Liberia with an excessive idea of 
his own attainments, and when he came in contact with 
scholars of his own color in Monrovia, he was made to feel 
that his acquirements were mere smatterings. He did not 
reach the position he expected to occupy, became dis- 
couraged, neglected his church, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, fell into sin. The afflictions through which he has 
lately passed have humbled him, and the Rev. Mr. Wilson 
has hopes that he will yet he restored and made useful. To 
many, " a little Jeaming ia a dangerous thmg." 

I have introduced these persons to throw some Hght on a 
question asked by hundreds in the South in regard to free 
persons of color, or those about to be made free. " Shall 
we send them to Liberia ?" I am not prepai'ed to give an 
unqualified aflirmative answer to this queKtion. Mr. B, 
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has a few servants, none the younger for having seen from 
forty to fifty cotton pictinga, and none the stronger foj,- 
having hreakfasted so often by moonlight, and danced so 
many jubaa in the fence comers while waiting for day-dawn , 
to whom he has offered fieedom. He asked me if he onght 
to send them to Libei-ia, assui-ing mo that they wanted 
to go and that he was willing to be rid of them. I 
answered : 

" If they wish to go, by all means send them ; but let me 
recommend that, if you have any interest in their future 
happiness and comfort, or any respect at all for humanity, 
you first knock them all on the head and send them 
embalmed," 

What shall we do with our free population, is becoming a 
serious question. To permit them to remain and increase 
in the eouthei-n States, where they are often made the dupes 
and tools of bad white men from abroad, and where too 
often their infiuence over the slave population ia anything 
but wholesome, is not to be thought of by the friends of the 
black man, or the friends of the South, Those southerners 
who know the social and moral condition of black people in 
the northern States, have, I trust, too much humanity to 
send them there ; but if they would, many of the free 
States have enacted laws prohibiting the influx of such 
foreigners. 

What shall we do, then ? 

I answer, with the following qualifications, send them to 
Afiica, their original natural home. Send none who ai-o 
known to be of vicious habits, none who are decrepit or in 
any way disqualified for active labor, none who are over 
thirty-five years of ago. Let all the southern States do as 
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Maryland and Virginia have done : provide by law for ttie 
transfer of such persons to Liberia, and for their com- 
fortable establishment there. 

Yoniba, and countries beyond the equator, to ■which we 
shall refer hereafter, offer wide fields for colonial establish- 
ments, but now that we, as a people, have undertaken to 
provide a home for our colored people in Liberia, it is due 
her, that all our influence shall be given to aid and establish 
her, before dividing our attention with other colonies. As 
a nation, we should acknowledge the independence of 
Liberia ; she needs this aid and encouragement ; we should 
do it in obedience to the golden rule ; we should do it, 
because the civUized world regards, and justly, Liberia as 
an American enterprise ; and if she succeeds, we shall 
receive honor, if she fiiils, blame and reproach will rest 
forever on America and American civilization. 

Liberia has in her the elements of success. 

" They apeak the tongue that Shakapeare spoke — 
The fiuth and morals hoU, which Milton held." 

If we continue to assist in developing these elements, 
she will become prosperous and great. If we cease our 
efforts before these elements are fully estabUshed, and 
put into activity, she wiU Ml of accomplishing her two- 
fold mission of providing a home for our people, and keep- 
ing open a wide door of acce^ to the African heathen ; and 
a darker cloud will settle on Iier sky than has ever yet 
shadowed her palmy plains, 

A railroad connecting Monrovia with Carysbtirg, or some 
other high and healthy location of the interior, would be a 
great blessing to emigrants and missionaries in Liberia, and 
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a valuable aid in the agricultural and commercial develop- 
ment of the republic generally. Such a road could bo built 

for |aoo,ooo, 

Eagland lias presented the republic with a vessel of war ; 
France has made her valuable presents, and proposes to add 
another vessel to her little navy. A railroad would be an 
appropi-iate present from America, and one which would be 
of permanent use in missionary operations. 

The national structure that we have surveyed in these 
chapters on Liberia, is the fruit of the labore of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society and her auxiliaries, a benevolent 
organization, than which, in its suece^ and good results, 
none in the history of the world has been more successful. 
The blessing of God has been upon it, and it commends 
itself to the confidence and cooperation of Christian and 
charitable men, south and north. 

In the course of our last visit to Monrovia, I visited the 
grave of Melville B, Cox, formerly of the Virginia Con- 
ference, the first Methodist missionary to Liberia, It is 
mai'ked by a pldn marble pedestal and shaft six feet in 
height, which bears an unostentatious inscription, contauiing 
his name, the year of his birth, his landing in Africa, and 
his death. As I stood among the tangled shrubbery and 
waving palms which cast their fragrance and shade on his 
lowly bed, I heard again his dying utterance, aa a voice 
from under the altar, crying, "O Lord, how longi ITiough 
a thousand should fall, Afidca niust be redeemed," were the 
fervid words of his departing breath. May they never cease 
to echo about the altars of southern Methodism, until as a 
church we meet the peculiar claims which the long neglected 
tribes of Africa have np on us, and the outstretched hands 
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of Ethiopia arc filled with the blessings of the Gospel of 
Christ. 

Our beloved brethren, Wilson and Wilharua, of the 
Presbyterian mission, accompanied. ti3 to tho beach as we 
embarked for the last time, and their prayers and blessings 
went with us to the land of their homes and their love. 
"We left our old colored acquaintances and friends inLiberiS 
with a degree of sadness and anxiety — such feelings as 
those have, who part company with a frail and feebly- 
manned boat far out at sea, praying that Ke whose _paths 
are on the deep, and who rideth upon the wings of ti& 
wind, will hold the storms in His hand, and bid the w-tves 
be still, until they have gained a safe and quiet haven. 
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CAPE 

Anneiation of Maryland to the Kepubltc of Liberia— The Cape— Dead 
Island — The Lagoon — Orphan Asjium — Falmaa, Harper, Cayalla — 
Grebo town — Want of Beauty in African Scenery — Goreraors of tlie 
Colony, Monagement, etc. — The Mare that wouldn't go — Strife Engen- 
dered—The War— The Treaty of Feace— The liesulta of the War- 
Eiahop Faync. 

Befokb passing to tlie Gold Coiist, "vvo must devote a few 
paragi'aphs to Cape Palmas, the principal settlement of the 
State of Maryland in Liberia, 

la the tenth chapter, on Liberia, we have referred to the 
origin of the colony of Maryland, and its annexation to the 
Republic of Liberia, in 1857. The union of this indepen- 
dent State with Liberia was long desii'ed by the friends of 
African colonization, to give unity to American operations 
on the coast, and for the mutual strengthening of the state 
and the republic. The event was hastened by a war, which 
took place between the colonists and natives, at Cape Pal- 
mas, in Januaiy, 1857, and which, but for the opportune 
arrival of an English war-steamer, and a regiment of Libe- 
rian soldiers, headed by Ex-President Roberts, would have 
resulted in the total destruction of the colonists, and per- 
haps with them of the American missionaries. 

The cape from which this settlement takes it name, is a 
rocky promontory, one hundred feet high, which extends 
into the Atlantic some three-quarters of a mile heyond the 
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Jine of the coast. To the southwai-d of tlie cape, and a few 
hundi-ed yai'ds distant, stands an island of barren rock, an 
acre or two in extent. Tliis is called Dead Island by the 
tradei-s of the coast ; and here, until within a few years, 
the adjacent tribes deposited their dead, without tomb or 
uovering. The abolition of this mode of dispodng of the 
dead, and many other inhumanities, has attended the labors 
of the missionaries. Commencing at the base of the land- 
ward slope of the cape, and tending in an easterly direc- 
tion, is a lagoon of fresh water, half a mile wide and six 
miles long, which receives seyeral small streams, and is 
separated from the ocean by a bank of red sand, thrown up 
by the action of the waves. In this lake, as it may be 
termed, fish are abundant ; and when, in the eveniag, it is 
dotted over with the canoes of fishermen, and reflects the 
golden hnes of the deelining sun, and the lowing herds ga^ 
ther upon its baiiks, it presents a chai-ming picture. 

On the highest point of the cape, which is near its sea- 
ward extremity, standa the light-honse, and neai' it the Or- 
phan Asylum of the Protestant Episcopal mission of Ame- 
rica. The Asylum is a large, commodious, and substantial 
eraciform building of two stories ; the lower story, or base- 
ment, is stone, and the npper, wood. In the reai' of these 
buildmgs, and separated from them by a natural grove of 
palms, cocoannts, and other tropical trees, is the little town 
of Cape Pahnas, and a mile to the eastward is another town 
of Americo-Africans, called Harper. Between these towns, 
until the late war, stood a native village of two thousand 
inhabitants, representatives of the Grebo tribe ; a savage, 
treacherous and warlike people. Twelve miles fL'om Har- 
per is Cavalla, on a river of the same name, where there is 
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a village of Christianized natives, and the Episcopal resi- 
dence and schools of Bishop Payne. 

The country in the -vicinity of Cape Palmas may receive 
the same geological and topographical classification as that 
of Sierra Leone and Monrovia. It is, perhaps, higher than 
that in the immediate vicinity of Monrovia, is magnificently 
timbered, and rises gradually toward the interior, as far as 
the eye can reach by means of a telescope, and to an eleva- 
tion above the beach, of two hundred feet. A shallow and 
impetuous stream, called Hoffman River, disembogues nesu- 
the -western slope of the cape. 

If we could survey Aftican scenery as we do "the mag- 
nificent distances " and landscapes of onr own country, we 
should say that the scenery in this vicinity is beautiful be- 
yond description ; but the wildness and mystery which aae 
associated in our minds with everything in Africa, are in- 
compatible with the idea of heanty. Grand, even sublime, 
we may say it is ; but in a landscape where the useful herd, 
the cultivated field, the fruitful garden, the home where hu- 
man happhiess and love may dwell ai-e wanting, we can 
scarcely find that which awakens the emotion of beauty. 

The lands on which the colony of Mainland is located, 
were purchased from the Grebes by the Mai7land Coloni- 
zation Society (TJ. S.), in«1833 ; to which another tract was 
added in 1836. Subsequent pui-chases have greatly enlarged 
the territory, so that at the time of its amiesation to the 
republic of Liberia it must have possessed a sea-coast of 
near two hundred miles. The depth of this tract, interior- 
wise, has never been definitely settled ; b-ut may be consid- 
ered as running parallel with the Jine of the shore at a dis- 
tanee of thirty mi]^. 
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The governors of the colony, aince 1837, have been colored 
men ; but, nntil it became an independent state, acting un- 
der the siiperviaion of the Society. During the administra- 
tion of Russwurm, six neighboring kings voluntarily ceded 
their territory to the jurisdiction of the colony. The popu- 
lation was then one hundred; in 1S57 it was near twelve 
hundred. The government of tho state has been prudently 
and succesafidly conducted ; and it now stands £in honor to 
the Colonization Society of Maiyland, and a praiso to the 
noble State which, by annual appropriations of money, and 
reinforcements of emigrants, has increased the population 
and established them in comfortable homes. 

The agents of tho Society, in purchasing this territory, 
readily accepted the condition that the natives should re- 
tain their villages and the lands then under cultivation. 
This they did, supposing that the natives resident in the 
territory would assist in defending the colonists against the 
encroachments of other tribes ; and that, by contact with 
the civilized blacks, they would more readily submit to 
civilization and Christianity. For a time, these results 
seemed to be working out. The natives assisted, in building 
their houses, and even a fort ; aped some of their manners, 
and attempted to learn their language. Tho colonists, in 
turn, shared with the natives their tobacco — blessed plant I 
bedewed with tho fi-agraut rum of New England, the peace 
branch of modern civilization ! — took their medicines when 
sick, the best proof in the world of friendship ; learned to 
fish and hunt in the African feshion ; and, for aught I know 
to the contrary, gathered the mysteries of detecting witches 
and catching young devils— arts in which the Grebos excel. 
The natives went to hear the missionaries preach, professed 
8* 
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to embrace Christianity, because they thought it would 
please the white men, offered their idol grisgi-ia at the low 
rate of a plug each, or a canoeful for a bottle of rum. 
They were going into civilization with seven league strides 
— VMlroad speed was nothing compared to it — but the pro- 
gre^ waa suddenly arrested. "Money makes the mare go," 
but in thia case the oafs gave oat. The land agents paid 
up ; the missionaries found out, on closer survey, that their 
newly-gathered flocks were wolves in sheep's clothing, and 
arch deceivers. They ceased to malte presents, and began 
on more common-sense principles. As to the colonists, 
pool iello(v>, they weie soon past the gnmg point, and 
wheie the mitim, "it is moiebiessed to give than to re- 
ceive," met in exi,eption, ind turned bicli. inverted. 

The chiefs now beg^n to see the effect of selling their 
territoij, ind signing the tieaty against illegal traffic, in 
the suppieasion of th(> alive ttide, which followed the esta- 
blishment of the colony and the mission This had been 
the faouice ot thuii leienue, and fumiihed the means and 
incentives to war and plunder. They had not then, aa maay 
of them have since, seen the advantages of civilization, and 
felt the power of that Truth, before which men must bow 
or fall. They saw, in short, that they must labor, or do 
without the rum and tobacco, and heads and gay kerchiefe, 
so abundant in the days of the slave-trade. Human nature, 
African nature in particular, hates work ; and with the 
work, those natives soon learn to hate those who brought 
the necessity for it, in any degree, upon them. This hatred 
was deepened by the discovery that between themselves 
and the colonists there was fixed an impassable gulf of caste. 
The dislike became mutual. The colonists did not hide 
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that they considered the natives Httle better than brutes, 
and the natives despised them in turo, for putting on the 
clothes and manners of white men, while their skins were 

Then commenced, in feeling, a war, not of races, but of 
the culottes and the sans culottes y savage nature and civil- 
ized taste. The superiority of the colonists over the natives 
in arms, ingenuity, industry and comfort ; their increasing 
numbers and commerce, and the respect shown them by 
men-of-war on the coast, was constantly increasing the hatred 
of the former, and showing itself in frequent personal cncoun- 
tera between the parties, and complaints and menaces, 
without snfflcient cause, on the pai't of the nativcH. For the 
last three years of the hardly preserved peace, the flags of the 
native village waved in terrorem over the trembling colonists, 
whoKvedin constant dread of an outbreak. To be prepared 
for such a probability, the colonists formed themselves into a 
military company one hundred strong ; but their equipment 
was bad, and their discipline worse; and, worst of all, the 
native village stood between the towns of the colonists, and 
contained five hundred warriors, thirsting for blood, and 
armed to the teeth with knives, spears and muskets. 

In the course of December 1856,Governor Dayton received 
information that the natives were secretly preparing for a 
descent on the colonists, and that the time was set, and as- 
fiistanco called in. lie promptly called on the prince, Yellow 
Will, and held a palaver with him and his head men, in 
Kfhich the governor was given to understand that such an 
attack had been in contemplation, but was now abandoned. 
In the early part of Januai-y, 1857, the govei'nor thought it 
e to call another palaver, but Yellow Will refused 
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to attend, ailer three invitations followed by threats. Tho 
colonists received this aa evidence of his unfi'iendly inten- 
tions, and a sufficient canee for war. They arranged a plan 
of attack, and, ere the natives were aware, were upon them 
ivith fire and sword. Torches were thrown among the 
thickly clustered huts, which being composed of bamboo 
and palm-leaf thatch, burnt like di-y stubble. The warriors 
fled without their anas, and were received by volleys of 
musketry from men in ambush. The women and chil- 
dren were suffered to escape unmolested, but it is said 
that several children and old persons perished in the 
flames. 

Not satisfied with routing the natives and desti-oying 
their village, the colonists, flushed with victory, proceeded, 
after resting a few days, to caa-ry the war into Africa, by 
attacking the natives at Half Grehwey, a village at which 
they had encamped, some six miles from Hai-per. The for- 
mer took their two field-pieces, and divided into companies 
— one of twenty-five men in a large canoe, taking one of the 
guns, while the other, of seventy men, dragged their gun 
and proceeded along the beach of the lagoon. Before 
arriving at the expected scene of action, they were sur- 
prised and snrronnded by an ambushed party of several 
hundred natives. The men from the boat had, I suppose 
ftom the effect, fixed their gun athwart ships, and, forget- 
ting to allow for the recoil, flred it off in that situa- 
tion. The narrow boat capsized, of course, and those 
who were not drqwned were shot in the water by the 



The party on shore was in great disorder, and remember- 
ing the adage that 
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"Ho wlio fights aad runs away. 
May live to fight another day," 

took to theii- heels, leaving the field-piece to the enemy, 
and went into town at the rate of a great many miles per 
hour! Here they remained in a state of defence, until the 
arrival of further aid. Conunodore Crahbe received a 
request, hy a runner, who came up in: a canoe, while at Mon- 
rovia, to send a vessel for the protection of the American 
missionaries at Cape Palmas. On arriving at Porto Praya, 
he dispatched the TJ. S. sloop St. Lonis to their assistance. 
The arrival of the St. Louis, together with other forces, 
so awed the natives,that they sent in to aue for peace, A 
palaver was held, conducted by Commander Livingston and 
Ex-President Roberta on the part of the colonists, and by 
Prince Yellow Will and his chiefs on the part of the natives, 
A treaty was concluded, which, like most treaties in such 
cases made and provided, required the natives to submit 
'quietly to theu- chastisement, pledge themselves to preserve 
peace for the future, and to pay several hundred measurea 
of rice in a given time to compensate for a mission church, 
and other American premises, which they destroyed by fire 
in their flight. So closed a Mr specimen of the colonial 
wars on the West Coast. 

This war has produced two good residts. It hastened the 
annexationof Maryland to Liberia, and removed the native 
Tillage from the place which it occupied in the midst of the 
principal town of the State ; but its moral effects on the 
native must be bad indeed. They consider the destruction 
of their town an infraction of the treaty between them and 
the colonists : and the destruction of the children and infirm 
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peraons who perished in the flames will be cherished with 
feelings of resentment for many generations. The chiefs 
claim that they hold Bishop Payne and his white brethren in 
great respect, and that the burning of the mission premises 
was done without authority from them, 
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CAPE PAXMAS — CONTINUED. 



Favorable Impressions — A Word for Monrovia — General Supeiiority of 
the Southern over the Hortliern Black — The Great Obstacle to Im- 
provement — Climate, Soil, Sugar-Cane, Coffee — An Opening for Entor- 
prialng Planters — Steam Liners— Palm Oil, etc. — P, E. Mission Solioola 
and Chnrches — Bishop Payne — A Word to Episcopalians — Georgians 
at Cape Palmas— The Grebos— Miss M. E. B. Staunton, M. E. Mis- 



On entering the setdement of Cape Paknas, we were strnck 
wim the number and the cultivation of the gardens, the 
neat and cleanly aspect of the houses, and the comfortable 
appearance of the people. Evidences of thrift and industry 
are abnndant; and though there are here no large private 
dwellings to compare favorably, in point of taste and con- 
venience, with a few of the better class in Monrovia, the 
houses are generally more comfortable ; and, what is still 
better, the town is entirely fi.-ee from beggars, and such 
whining idlers as are often met with in the capital of Liberia, 
Justice to the Liberians requires us to say, however, that 
they are more industrious than the appeai^anee of persons 
and things in Monrovia would indicate. 

Most of the industi-ious and enterprising people of the 
republic ai'e in the countiy on their farms, or pursuing some 
craft in the villages of the interior, while in Monrovia the 
poor congregate, or rather remain; and the barbers and 
fiddlers and banjo-players of northern cities, who cannot 
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bring theii' delicate fingers to handle the hoe or the axe, 
loiter about the streets doing " chorea " as they are com- 
pelled by hunger, steal fruit from the gardens, or compose 
tales of woe to ponr into the eai's of visitors to excite small- 



It is a great pity that such cattle should be sent to the 
colonies. If they caimot be made useful at home, measures 
should be taken for their extennination — drowning them in 
pairs, for instance. When the sable Bean Brummell gets 
here, he finds that, like Othello, "his occupation's gone," 
but, unlike Othello, he has no desire to leam any other. He 
soon become more ragged than any of Falstaffs recruits 
ever were, and finds himself _pe)yec;^y "free" to choose 
betiveen work and stat:Yation. He splits the difference, and 
returning to original piinciples, bare head, bare feet, and 
fig-leaf apron, takes a few lessons from his friends, the 
monkeys, and seeks his daily bread among the palm and 
cocoa-nut trees of the neighboring woods. 

The very worthy author of "Africa and the American 
Flag " concluded a priori, that colored persons originally 
from the slave States are not so industrious as persons of the 
same color who have always been fi^ee. Our observations 
in Liberia led ua to the opposite conclusion, and we were 
confirmed m the correctness of that opinion by our observs/- 
tions at Cape Pahnaa. 

The communities of the republic were made up of persona 
from both free and slave States ; this colony was fonned by 
persons of the slave States exclusively, yet I doubt if there 
is a community in Liberia of the size and means of the 
Maryland colony that can show more evidences of industry. 
I am aware that freed slaves are not very industrious, as a 
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a ; and I am aware also that, as a class, the free colored 
3 of the North and East are not industrious. Mr. 
Chambers, of Edinburgh, in his notes of a tour in the United 
States aad Canada, says of them that they ai-c the most 
improTident, indolent, and wretched people in America, 
The difference, as presented in the colonies, between the 
freed slave and the negro who has grown up after the man- 
ner of Ms hind in the free States, without a trade or habits 
of labor, is this ; the former knows how to work, and will 
stoop to it rather than suffer, and that, too, without con- 
sidering it much of a hardship ; the latter knows but little, 
generally nothing, about such labor as is profitable here, and 
if he understood the modes, such has been the chai-acter of 
his physical education, that he but seldom has the strength 
to endure it. Again : Whatever may be the occasion of it, 
the colored man of the South has in him a degi-oc of per- 
sonal piide and ambition, such as the colored man brought 
up in communities where he is told that he is free, awd yet 
shut out from respectsCble society and in every respect de- 
graded socially, has not. In obedioneo to the promptings 
of these principles, the former may work, but the latter 
cannot dig, and alas ! to beg ho is not ashamed. 

The great obstacle to improvement among ^1 the trans- 
planted people on the coast, has been the idea, brought with 
them from America, that, when they reached Afiica, they 
should become ladies and gentlemen, doctors, lawyers and 
senators, merchants, and so on, at once ; and, oh doleetahle 
vision ! all without work. Experience, that successful in- 
structress, has ti'ied to enlighten them on this subject, and, 
Sy hard knocks, has succeeded in several instances ; but 
there are some hopeless scholars left yet, who, intent upon 
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realizing their dreams, are going through the motions ^ aud 
I veiily believe that, oftea against the testimony of their 
stomachs and backs, many have almost persuaded them- 
selves that they are all they expected to be — rich, grand, 
wise and great. But our hope is in the nest generation ; 
and that hope is not without some rational basis. 

The climate of Cape Pahnas, as indicated by meteorolo- 
gical observations, is like that of Monrovia, but, though 
nearer the equator, I think that it is more healthy than 
Monrovia, and that the mortality among missionaries and 
emigrants here has been less than afc that place. The soil in 
this vicinity is on the elevations, argillaceous, tophaceous 
and fen-uginous ; loamy alluvium on the bottoms ; and bear- 
ing everywhere, except on the steeper ridges, a good surface 
of vegetable mold. Sugar-cane, the arundo satxhaHfei'o, 
thrives well here, as it does in moat places on the West 
Coast. It is genei'ally twelve feet in length, averaging 
seven or eight inches in the joint, and two inches in dia- 
meter. 

The statement will seem incredible to many of our 
Louisiana planters, but we make it on the- authority of a 
most respectable white missionary, himself once a West 
India planter (Rev. John Seys), that on the average land of 
Liberia 8,000 pounds of sugar per acre may be produced. 
The cane matures, bearing seed tassel, m nine months. The 
same variety in the West Indies requires twelve months for 
full maturity. Coffee is here fast becoming a gi'and staple 
in ^ricnlture and trade. The Eev. Mr, Scott of the Epis- 
copal Mission, foi-merly of Virginia, and who is by no 
means a visionary, has suggested that it would be profitable 
to American pismters to take lease on lands out here .(white 
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men cannot purcTiase real estate in the republic), plant them 
in coffee, ftirnish ^ricnltural implements, etc., employ colo- 
nists and natives to work, and visit the coast annually to sell 
the crop. The quality of tliia coffee has been fuHy tested, 
and is found superior to any produced in South America. I 
doubt not that a company formed for the above-named pur- 
pose, or for the production of sugar, ■would realize hand- 
some returns from theii' investments. There are intelligent 
and reliable colored men leaving the States every year iwlly 
competent to take charge of such plantations ; and besides, 
the planting and crop-gathering seasons are sufficiently 
healthy to allow of the residence of white superintendents 
without serious risk of hfe. 

The day is not distant when steam communication will he 
established between the United States and Liberia, and her 
exhaustless fields be brought within fourteen days of our 
own shores. Already the interests of American commerce 
demand the establishment of such a line, and the general 
government should extend its aid in such an enterprise, 
before England and France take the field from us. Already 
the steam liners between England and Fernando Po touch 
at Monrovia, and it is said that arrangements are making 
with the company to have them stop at Cape Palmas also. 
Of the 125,000 gallons of palm oil annually exported from 
this place, Amexiean purchasers get 50,000 gallons. The 
othei- exports are pepper and camwood. The revenue of 
Maryland, the year previous to its annexatiod to Liberia, 
was about |2,000, derived from a light duty on certain 
imports. 

The dominant religious infliiciico here is Episcopalianism. 
Perhaps among the colonists, the Blethodists are most 
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numerous, bat with the natives the Episcopalians have been 
more aaoceaafal. They Lave rednced the prevdllng lan- 
guage, Grebo, to wi-iting, and have translated into it many 
excellent works, including portions of the Scriptures, some 
hymns, and portions of the liturgy. We give below a speci- 
men of this euphonious tongue.* Their schools are numer- 
ous, and are conducted on principles which promise pei'ma- 
nent results to the church and civilization in Africa. They 
have nine mission schools^ and as many churches, within 
twenty-five miles of Cape Palmas. These, with three or 
four stations in Liberia proper, make up the African diocese 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Bishop J. Payne, D.D., 
formerly of Virginia, is the most popular missionary on the 
coast, and justly so. The many years of self-sacrificing de- 
votion which he has given to his work in Afi'ica, bis accom- 
plisbraents, his catholic spirit, his zeal, his known trust- 
worthiness, have made his name Icnown and beloved, even 
by the savage hordes who reject his religion. The absence 
in him of the ridiculous exclusiveness and an-ogant claims 
which render so many of bis denomination in America un- 
profitable laborers and unlovable brethren, has gained for 
him the confidence and love of the missionaries of other 
churches. With such persons as Bishop Payne, Rev. Mr. 
Hoffman and his noble lady, the missionaiy martyr,f who, 

• Kenh Dade dada Gyule, a po na, "njene ne mia njatni beh mua 
Babo, Blioranh, Eubli, Sible ke Babo at orenli nonh we, Jiba gedie, oh 
mu nah nyine na te. Boli po na, oh ja na na te, nenli oil mu no ma 

Then Dade called Gjule and said, " to-morrovr morniag go to Blioranh, 
Bubli, Sible, and ail the Babo towns, and hire them to get youp wife for 
you. If she 13 not obtained we will mslse war." — Cavalla Messengsr, W. 
AfA... 

\ The Rev. Geo, Ouraraings, D.D., has given ua an interesting blo- 
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though dead, yet speaketh, Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Scott, of 
Virginia, oui- beloved friend, Rev. J. Rambo and Ms accom- 
plished wife, and Miss WiOiford, from Savannah, the Epis- 
copal Church of America may consider herself well and 
ably represented in this land of deep shadows. Besides 
these white persona, there are six colored ministers, three 
of whom are natives, andover twenty assistants and teachers, 
half of whom are natives. In her liturgy this church pos- 
sesses an instrument of usefulness and influence over the 
heathen mind such as no other American church possesses. 
We speak of human in strum entahties, of coui-so. 

The Oi-phan Asylum, to which reference is made in tho 
last chapter, was opened in 1865 for the reception of or- 
phans sent out from the States as colored emigrants, or 
those which should become such after their arrival here. 
They are boarded, clothed and educated at the expense of 
the church. They arc taught with reference to becoming 
teachers in Africa, It was at this home that the sainted 
Mrs. Hoffman "fell asleep;" and when standing in the 
chamber where the martyr met her fate, we felt that it waa 
a place honored above " the common walks of virtuous life, 
quite on the verge of heaven." 

Let us say to our Episcopalian friends, that this and all 
the other institutions of their African Mission are worthy 
of their sympathies and charitable assistance. Nothing that 
they have given to Africa has been spent in vain ; nothing 
that they may give shall be lost. Every missionary sent, 
every dollar expended, ■will tell on the future of Africa for 
good. Missionaries may fall, and means seem to perish 

graphy of this estimable lady. We coinniciifl it to all interested in 
African or other mieaions. — Undsay & Blftcltiaton, Philadelphia. 
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with the handling, yet good results will follow. The death 
of a missionary in A&ica is known, in one instance at least, 
to have been followed hy the converdon of scores of natives, 
who pointed to that event as the caose of theii' first serious 
coHvictions. 

There is a Methodist high school at Harper which pro- 
raises much good ; and a church at the same place which 
h^ many members. Wo retain a very gi-atefal recollection 
of a basket of fresh beets, cabbages and okra, sent off to 
our mess as a present from the principal of that school, 
Rev. Mr. Paine. 

Among the residents at Harper, I found several persons 
from Augusta and Savannah ; and deeply, as a Southern 
Methodist, did I feel the reproof contained in the question, 
"Why don't some of our own Georgia preachers come out 
here to preach to us and help us ?" In a temporal point of 
view, our Georgians are doing well. They are generally 
industrious and comfortable. 

Our first visit to Cape Palmas was in December, IS55. 
We bicua;ht mtli us ftom Monio^ia Ihre;, piasengeis the 
Rev. J Rami o, of the Episi-opal mission, and the Mi sea 
Stamiton and Bio\>n te'icheis m the Methodist mission 
Our kind heiited commodoie gave up hia cibin to the 
ladies, and I lesignel my btiteioom to the gentleman 
Miss Staunton -ivas m the list atage of consumftion, ni 1 
Miss Blown wid suffeimg from efleets of the accbmiting 
fevei which at length oaiiied hei to the gi-He Mist S 
had been tenderly bioucht uj and twel-se montla befoii. 
left a comfortable home foi a mission si,hool m Afnca 

Never can I forget the day of our landmg at the Cape, 
Lieut. Williams and myself walked with the ladies from the 
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landing to the school-bouse where they ivere to reside, a 
jnile distant. As we stopped to rest under the shade of a 
oocoanut-treo in the Grebo Tillage, and the disgusting 
natives, men, women and children, in a state of almost 
entire nudity, gathered around ub to gaze at the white 
women, one of the ladies exclaimed — "■! realise for the first 
time that I am in Africa, Oh, what a work is hefore «8 !" 

The Greboes are the most degraded of the tribes that 
we have yet seen. They live in low, circular, bamboo huts, 
having long conical roofi of palm leaves and grass. They 
are superstitious, treacherous and unintelligent. Yet among 
them there are many who have been won by the attractions 
of the Cross to the faith and hopes of a better life. Miss 
Staunton died on the ITth of April, 1856, at the setting of 
the sun. She was one of the purest, noblest women that I 
have ever met. Toung, cheerful, child-like, affectionate, 
yet devoted soul and body to her Master's work. She 
sleeps among rastling palma, in the blessed hope of a glori- 
ous resurrection, and thither she went, cheered by the con- 
scious assurance that they who sleep in Jeaua " shall awake 
in hia likeness." 
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Elniina from tho Anchorage— Native Surf-boat — A Visitor — Landing — 
History of Elmina— -Settled by tho Portugnese— Dntcli Possesion — 
Toten by tlio English— Sold to tho Dutch — Opinion of Governor Den 
— Climate— Dutch Officers — Mortality — A Dutch PbilOBOphor— Native 
Inhabitantis — Effects of the Dissolute Practices of White Eesidcnts — 
Dresa — Ideas of a Future State. 

OuE first visit to Elmina was made iii December, 1855. We 
camo to anchor in tho open roadstead, a mile from tho shore, 
late in the afternoon of the 11th. The sea was rough, as it 
generally is on this part of the coiat, but the evening was 
calm and pleasant, and the sun went down in a clear sky. 
The forts of St, George and St. Jago, the houses of the 
traders, and the compactly built native town wLieh suv- 
rOTinds them, were fully in view. I climbed into the mizzen 
top to take an outline sketch of them, and snceeeded, after 
a sort, notwithstandmg tho rolling of the ship. Our decks 
were scarcely cleared when the quarter-master reported " a 
large boat coming off bearing Dutch colors," Said boat, 
which was a huge dug-out canoe, was soon alongside, and 
being the first of the Gold Coast boats that we had seen, 
attracted no little attention. She was twenty-five or thirty 
feet in length, four in width, and two and a half in depth. 
A space in her bows, eight feet long, was surrounded by a 
plank rail two feet above the gunwale, inside of which eat a 
white officer in uniform and feathers. She was propelled by 
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tweh e naked paddlcrs, who kept np a full voiced jabter, and 
as ttiey neared the ship commenced bowing and gesticulat- 
ing to the raen in the ports as if they wore recognizing 
old acquaintances. The officer came on board and presented 
to the commodore the compliments of his excellency Gover- 
nor Berx, of EIraina Castle. He was quite aa intelligent 
young gentleman; spoke French and hrokcn English quite 
fluently, and in the course of an hour's chat in the ward- 
room, gave us a gi-eat deal of infoi-mation respecting the 
station and the latest news from Europe, It was quite dark 
when ]ie left the ship, but his lusty crew, keeping time to 
their paddles with a song, the chorus of which was a simul- 
taneous grunt, daslicd the canoe over the heavy sea as fear- 
lessly as if it had been high noon. 

At eight o'clock the following momingwe fired a salute 
of twenty-one guns with the Dutch ensign at the fore ; and 
soon after a goodly company of us took boat for the shore. 
Wlien within a few hundred yards of the beach we wero 
met by a number of native sui-f-boats, such as the one ab-eady 
described, one of which we employed to take us ashore. 
"We felt some hesitancy in committing ourselves to the 
savage navigation of these unshirted gentlemen, hut, believ- 
ing the nonsense that it is always dangerous to attempt a 
landing in ship-boats, we trusted ; and very cleverly did 
they cany us through the heavy rollers to the mouth of a 
little river which empties near the larger fort. 

Such boats as men-of war- cany are certainly safer when 
skillfully managed than these shapeless hulka. True, acci- 
dents have happened in ship-boats, but accidents have hap- 
pened in native cajioes also. In all our subsequent landings 
we staid in our own boat, and went through the surf com- 
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fortahly. Skill and judgment, however, are quite necessary 
in such waters, Shavks are as nunaei'ous here as miuiiowa 
in Flint Eiver, and a capsize would he fatal to all hands. 

After calling on the governor wo spent the forenoon in 
Btroliing through the native town, and at two o'clock re- 
paired by invitation to the castle to dine with his excellency 
and suite. Elmina, formerly written El Mina, derives its 
name from a mine in this vicinity, which tradition says was 
once fruitful in gold. It is the principal Dutch station on 
the coast, and soon will be the only one ; for those stations, 
though profitahle to Dutch merchants, have long since 
ceased to yield any direct revenue to the government, and 
are kept up hy heavy expenditures and great sacrifice of 
life. The larger and more notioeahle of the two forts here 
located, originally called St, Jago, now Koenzandsburg, was 
commenced by the Portuguese in 1481, under the patron- 
age of King John 11. The object of this establishment and 
dmilar ones on tho A&'ican shore, was to afford protection 
to the vessels and persons of traders who visited the coast 
for the purpose of trafficking with tho natives. Early in 
the year referred to, Don Diego d'Azambnja arrived on 
the coast at the head of 500 soldiers, 200 laborers, a priest 
or two, and several artisans. They landed with pomp and 
ceremony, marched to the native village which stood on the 
banks of the river, there hoisted the royal standai'd of Por- 
tugal on a high tree, built an altar under it at which they 
celebrated high mass in gratitude for iheir safe voyage, and 
offered prayers for the success of the settlement about to be 
established, and the speedy conversion of the heathen. 

The native king, Camainca, was not pleased with tho pro. 
posal to establish a permanent settlement in his territory. 
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but seeing that it was about to be done, ■with or -without 
his consent, he accepted the offered presents, and ceded the 
tract of land on ■which the town and its suburbs now stand. 
A few days after he had signed the deed ot sale (?) and 
while he -was still in the deep blues of penitence for the fool's 
bargain ■which he had made, the ■workmen commenced quar- 
rying stone for their buildings, and attacked a large roct 
■which the nati^ves regarded aa a fetish ; that is, something 
sacred. This ■was too much for the good king, and he 
showed his zeal for the idols of his fathers by attacking in 
person and severely wounding the profane pick-axe msm. 
The cry of war was immediately riused; both invaders and 
natives flew to arms ; but the prudent Azambuja called for 
a council with the king, and by presents, threats, and aguar- 
diente, so soothed the ruffled feelings of his mud-bedaubed, 
war-painted highness, that he promised to keep peace for 
the future, and to forgive the sins of the pick-axe, on con- 
dition that said fetish rock should be exempt from attacks 
of profane piek-axes forever. The stone was pointed out to 
me on the bank of the river ; and an intelligent native who 
accompanied one of the Dutch officers and myself in a tour 
of observation, assured ns that it still bore its sacred chai-- 
acter, as it had done since its creation, and would, until the 
end of the world, unless — and he sci'atehed his head as 
ho put in the proviso — "the white man put powder to 
it." 

How long the Portuguese were in building this immense 
pile of stone and mortar, the castle, I could not learn ; but 
it was ccrt^ly completed before the middle of the sixteenth 
century. It is surrounded by a high wall, pierced by musket 
ports, and to native warriors is impregnable. A deep trench 
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divides it from the native town, and it can he entei-ed on 
that side only by a. drawbridge. 

We have ab'eady referred to the commencement of the 
trade of the Dutch on the coast. Paying hut little respect 
to the grant of the pope, which secured to Portugal, for her 
enteri^riae in discovery, the whole of the Western Coifet, 
they established themselves wherever they thought a pro- 
fitable trade could be driven ; and in the early part of the 
seventeenth centvny drove the Portuguese firOm all their 
establishments on the Gold Coast, They attacked Elmina 
Castle in the year 1337. It fell into their hands aJier a brief 
siege ; and with it fell the last vestige of Portuguese power 
on the golden sands. 

Hot many years after, the English took possession of Elmi- 
na ; but finding it a profitless establishment, sold it back to the 
Dutch, The expense in maintaining the force at present ap- 
propriated to this settlement is $40,000 annually. The receipts 
derived from a tax levied on certain importations and expor- 
tations by Dutch traders, are $20,000. In 1855, Governor 
Derx was consulted by his government on the propriety of 
levying a tax on tlie natives, and other residents in the ter- 
ritory of Elmina, sufficient to meet the remaning $20,000 
necessary to support the forts. He was of the opinion that 
such a demand might be met ; but, in case of a failure, he 
thought that it would be advisable to sell or abandon the 
station. He thought the natives were so awake to their 
own interest in carrying on peaceable trade with foreigners, 
that an establishment of this sort was no longer necessary ; 
and that the occasional visit of a vessel of war would be 
quite sufficient to keep alive a proper respect for the treaties 
of trade and peace already established. Elmina was the 
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first settlement of white men on the Gold Coast. Don Diego 
d'Azambuja waa the first governor. 

It is remarkable that AMean fever seldom makes its ap- 
pearance on this part of the coast, hut at certwn seasons of 
the year a form of dysentery prevails, which is as fatal to 
the white man as the fever. Our second visit to Elmina 
was in December, 1856, and of the ten white officers whom 
we met at the dinner-tabie in 1855, seven had iailoii victims 
to this disease. 

The pay of Dutch officers on this station is very small, 
that of the governor being but $2,000 ; but when they have 
served twelve years here, they are pi-ivileged to retire for 
life on a pension equal to two-tliirds of the full pay. It is 
estimated that about one in fifteen of those who come hero 
lives to return. But hope springs eternal in the human 
breast. Those that we met in 1855, notwithstanding the 
fearful odds against them, were Baiiguine of living through 
their exile. Every man had his argument : one rested his 
hopes on his youth ; another on the great strength of his 
constitution ; another on hia temperance ; another on the 
longevity of hia progenitors, and so on ; but alas ! how 
sadly wore these hopes disappointed; and that, too, when, 
with many, the trying ordeal was almost past. Our ho.spi- 
table and worthy friend, Governor Derx, after thirteen 
years' absence from his family and his country, died on the 
homeward passage. The schoolmaster of the Castle, who 
was employed in di-iving about fifty young Africans into 
the mysteries of Low Dutch and civilization, by means of a 
few spelling-books and a gi-eat many bamboo switches, 
spoke and acted very sensibly on this subject. In furnish- 
ing me the figures on the mortality of the fort given above. 
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I congratulatecl him on having lived so long, and expressed 
the hope that he might again see his fether laud. He re- 
plied — he was a licentiate in the Lnthoran ministry, and a 
decided Calvinist : 

" Vore dat, moine &en, I shall dye ven moino dime 
komsh." 

" Then," said I, " allow me to hope that your ' dime ' will 
fee a long time in coming," 

"Ash voro dat, moine frcn," said he, "dish dime be 
Yixed ; he ash no kan Itome more quvicker an " 

Hero his English gave ont, and he concluded the sen- 
tence — ^no doubt very philosophically, for I never saw a 
Dutchman, high or low, that wasn't a philosopher of some 
sort — in the coffee-mill accents of his mother tongue. 
"Dish dime iehvixed;" and so he goes on drinking his 
sour wine, as a substitute for lager-bicr, smoking his meer- 
schaum, eating sauer-kraut, when he can get it, reading 
prayers on Sundays, and taking things easy generally. He 
was alive when we last heai-d from there, and no doubt will 
be ten yeai-s hence. 

Elmina contains 10,000 inhabitants, mostly members of 
the Fantee tribe. Their houses are larger than those of the 
tribes hitherto described, and ai-e generally built of mud, 
thatched with long grass, and contain from two to six 
rooms. Several of them are bnilt of stone, are two stories 
high, and contain, in some instances, many good ai-ticles of 
European furniture. They are all badly ventilated, how- 
ever, and owing to the fact that the chimney is generally 
but a hole in the roof, are black and dirty. Surely the style 
and furniture of these houses indicate progress in the peo- 
ple, hut not a moral progress. 
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The concubinage, and other vices indulged in by a ma- 
jority of tbe white residents here, who, away froiu Iiome 
and the restraints of public opinion, are- realizing the trath 
of Virgil's line, FaaUita decensus avemi, has had a sad 
effect in counteracting the missionary labor bestowed on 
the natives. Yet, the English Methodist Mission established 
on the Gold Coast, is not without fruit, even in this ante- 
chamber of hoU. The natives wear more clothes than some 
others. The men generally wear shii-ts, and sometimes a 
long scarf; in the shape of ten or fifteen yarda of calico, 
thrown over the shoulder and wound several times around 
the waist and hips. Here we saw the original of that once 
popular article of civihzed woman's dress, the Imstle. Tho 
native ladies wear a petticoat extending from the waist to 
the knees, and under this, on the small of the bach, a camel- 
like hump or bustle. (The surgeon of the fort assured me 
that it was not a natural protuberance !) This is made to 
answer a useful purpose — as a saddle for the younger 
children. The style of female head-dress is remarkable. 
The hail-, which, though kinlty, is quite long, is well greased 
with pomatum or tallow, and gathered on the. head in the 
shape, and generally inHhe dimensions, of a sugar-loaf; and 
this is often bespangled with ornaments of gold, in the 
making of which the natives are quite expert. Beads on 
the neck, and bracelets on the wrists, are indispensable 
articles of full dress. Inourwalkthrough town, we entered 
a house in which there was a coi-pse, a wife of the tenant. 
The chief mourners, who were slaves, were psnnted all over 
in white mud, literally whitewashed, and tho remaining 
wives of the landlord were seated on the dirt floor of the 
room entertaining tlio company. Near tho deceased, and 
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on the mat on whicii she lay, was a plate of boiled rice and 
fowl, and a bottle containing a little rum. These, they said, 
afforded lier nourishment on her journey, and were very 
acceptable. Two old haga sat at the feet of the corpse, 
beating time on pieces of iron hoop, and to this music two 
women were dancing in a space near the bed. The scene 
reminded mo of an Irish wake that I attended many yeai-s 
ago, near Wesford, Ireland : all hands, in both instaoces, 
were making a jolly time of it, and were more or less drunk, 

" Why," I asked, through the interpreter, *' do you dance 
and laugh on such an occasion ?" 

They replied, " Because she is gone to a better place." 

I felt very much like acquiescing in the conclusion, for a 
worse place than Elmina I can hardly imagine. But how 
strongly, deeply fixed in human natui-e, thought I, is the 
conviction of another state of existence. There are but 
few tribes, if any, in Africa, and none out of it, more de- 
based and ignorant than this people, yet here, though 
vaguely, and without shadow of reason, is held and che- 
rished one of the foundation truths of all religion. 

The governor's sea-etary estimated the value of the im- 
portations at twenty millions sterling, and the exports at 
twenty-five millions. Sixty per. cent, of the exports are 
gold dust ; of ivory, twenty ; palm oil, etc., twenty. On an 
average, fifty American vessels visit Elmina annually, 
gathering palm oil, ivory, and hides; and the trade with 
America is steadily increasing. 
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Cape Coast Castle — THe Memorable Dead — Dinner at the Misaion-bouae 
— Eev. Daniel West— British Conference — Tiait to the School— Effectg 
of such Visits— Key. Thomas B. Freeman— Population of Cape Coast 
Town — Fantees — Fantee Language — Ashanten and Ashanteea — Houses 
and Huta — Christians and Heathens— Good Evening. 

Cape Coast Castle, eight miles from Elmina, is widely 
tiiown as the headquarters of the English establishments on 
the Gold Coast. Here reside the governor and other oiR- 
cera who compose tho council, or government, and a large 
railitary fortte for the protection of British subjects and 
trade. It is also the centre of the missionary operations in 
Upper Guinea. The name Cape Coast was long nsed to 
denote the large " castle," or fort, which stands on this 
cape; bnt for many years it has been applied to a small 
territory, extending a few miles coastwise and inward, over 
which the English claim Mid exercise control. The Castle, 
which was built by the Portuguese, and taken by the 
Butch, in the seventeenth century, fell into the hands of 
the British in 1666, in whose possession it is likely to re- 
main while the kingdom of England endures. It will one 
day be the headquai-tevs of the British possession in Afric-a; 
and that possession is destined to embrace the whole of tlie 
Gold Coast country, with its hundred tribes. The foi-t — 
commonly called "The Castle"— which stands on the solid 
rock, is an immense and well-fortified building of stone, 
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forming two sides of a square, defended toward the sea by 
a high wall, which, connecting the outer ends of the build- 
ing, forms within a large right-angled triangular court. In 
this couit repose, in their last sleep, the remains of several 
distinguished personages, once connected with the castle, 
Mnong whom is Mrs. Maclean, that gifted daughter of 
song, who will live forever in the poetry of the nine- 
teenth centuiy, as " L. E. L." More of these living dead 
hereafter. 

Wo visited Cape Coast Castle m December, 1856, and 
spent a few days there very pleasantly. The English ofB.- 
cers of the Castle are always glad of a visit from civil- 
ized men ; and, if wo allow them to speak for themselves, 
which they do in act and word, " from Americans in 
particular." Navy officers are always glad of a run on 
shore ; and to the African cruiser, the sight of white 
feces, and the accents of his oivn tongue, ai-e always re- 
freshing. Such visits are profitable in giving influence to 
our fiag abroad, and iu furthering the objects of cruising. 
After paying our respects to his escellency, Lieutenant- 
Governor Connor, a most agreeable and worthy gentle- 
man, we visited the officers of the garrison ; chatted of 
the wars which accompanied the establishment of civiliza- 
tion here, the distingnished dead, and above all, the tragic 
end of Mrs. Maclean. 

In the ailernoon, Dr. C, Captain S., and myself, dined 
by invitation at the mission-Loose, with the Rev. Mi'. Fi-ee- 
man, the African missionary, whose praise is in all the 
churches. There we met Rev. William West, who, with 
Lis wife, was on his way to a mission station further south ; 
and the distinguished, but now lamented, Daniel West, of 
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the Britiah Wesleyan church, who, as commissioner from 
the English Conference, was on a tour of inspection among 
the African mission stations. We sat down that day to a 
table such as seldom greets the eye of the African mis- 
sionary, spread in honor of the meeting of representatives 
of Enghsh and American Methodism on the shores of Af- 
rica. Potted mutton from Wales, beef from England, ale 
from Scotland, claret from France, sweetmeats from the 
West Indies, pastry made from American flour (and, by 
the way, flour of the southei-n States brings, in tropical coun- 
tries, two dollars a barrel moro than any other, for the rea- 
son that it keeps better), vegetables from Mr. Freeman's 
model fai-m near the cape, and last, though not least, wine 
from Madeii-a. 

Ab, that was a delightful dinner ! — and he that hatb no 
stomach for a good dinner is fit for treason, stratagems, etc. 
— and with it we had the feast of reason and the flow of 
soul I Can we ever forget the three hours spent in the 
society of tjiat great man, that catholic-spirited, devoted, 
humble Christian, Daoiel West ? Never 1 Never I May 
the God of trath and Methodism raise up to English Wes- 
ieyanism, hundreds like unto this prophet to fill his place ! 
After he bad accomplished the objects of his commission, as 
only a wise, influentialj and faithful man could have accom- 
plished them, he closed his labors and his life on the passage 
to England, and while off the mouth of the Gambia — a mar- 
tyr to his zeal and love for Methodism in Afi-ica. The Bri- 
tish Conference mourned for him as fur a father in Israel ; 
and nearer and dearer ones still weep the absence of one 
who shall never retura to the home wbietj he Iqyed ; but in 
Africa, the death of snob mi^rtyrs js the life of the Chnrch. 
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In the evening-, we visited tie school on the mission pre- 
mises, at wMeh over a hundred scholars, of both sexes, and 
all ages between three years and twenty, receive instruc- 
tion in English, and also in Fantee, the native tongue. 
After spending half an hour in conversing with the teachers 
and scholars, and mating them a brief address, which waa 
interpreted by a native preacher, for the benefit of some na^ 
tive visitors and scholai's who did not imdei'stand English, 
we were treated to some excellent music. The children, 
accompanied by a seraphina, which was played skillfully by 
a native teacher, sang the hymn beginning— 

" Jheus, thy blood and righteousness." 

What a scene was that to be witnessed on the dark shores 
of the Gulf of Guinea. Oh, how sweetly they sang! and 
with what spirit did they emphasize the verse, 

" Lord, I believe were Einners more 
Than sanda upon the ocean's shore. 
Thou hast/OT all a ransom paid, 
Fm all a fall atonemenl made." 

What Christian, not daily familiar with such exhibitions, 
could have witnessed the joy beaming from many of those 
nptavned faces, and heard the saving truths of our holy reli- 
gion underetandmgly and so sweetly uttered by these child- 
ren of savage tribes, without grateful emotions? Tears 
gUstened upon the white feces there that day, and the lan- 
guage of one heart, at least, was — " Blessed Lord, mine 
eyes have seen thy salvation even in Africa !" 

It was onr intention to visit some of the other schools of 
this denomination in the town, but when we reached the 
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Bummit of a hill near the mission-house, we saw the sunset 
signal flying irom our fore. The effect of such visits upon 
candid minds may be seen in the following speech of our 
worthy Baldado captain, delivered at the mass-table a few 
days after. I hope that that benevolent gentleman will 
pardon me for telling tliis familiai^ly-expressed "tale out 
of school," but truth demands it. "I tell you what it is, 
gentlemen; I hare often questioned the usefulness and 
the good sense of missions in Africa ; but when I beard 
them little Guinea niggers, at Cape Coast, singing those 
old Methodist hymns, that I used to heai- on Long Island 
when I was a boy — and that wasn't yesterday — I thought, 
by ganny, ' Well, the Christian religion is bound to go 
over the whole earth I' Chaplain, I give in ! I apologize, 
By ganny, there's no use talking !" 

I was a little disappointed in the Kev, Thomas B. Free- 
man, superintendent of the Wesleyan Mission in Gruinea, 
He has been long and favorably known to Methodists, in 
both England and America, as a missionary pioneer in Af 
rica, and as the aathor of many able papers, and model 
reports on the missionary work. I expected, therefore, to 
find him bald, or at least grey-beaded, a white man, and all 
the whiter for bis long African bleaching ; but, behold ! 
when I saw him, in proprid persond, he was neither bald, 
grey, nor white t He has a well-proportioned, well-deve- 
loped, elastic physique — may be about forty-five years of 
age ; his hair, which is not hair, but — ^weil, never mind 
what it is — was quite dark ; and as to color, lie is — well, 
never mind that, either— but ho is not white, nor yet is be 
black 1 We have often admired and praised his industry 
and his genius. England and America have long aijo voted 
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him a clevec man, in both senses of that word ; and after a 
few days' intimate acquaintance ■with Mm, and inspection of 
his work, we are glad to be able to add that he deserves 
all the praise that he has received. May he be long spared 
to the chnrch in Aii'ica !' 

Tho population of Cape Town ia between six and eight 
thousand natives; resident traders, officers, and misdon- 
ai-ies, all English, about fifty. In the colony or district of 
Cape Coast, and now subjects of the British crown, there 
are families of many tribes; Commendahs, Winnebahs, 
Aahanteea, and others ; but a large majority of the people 
here and about Elmiaa are Fantees. They have, in a great 
measure, neglected the peculiar costumes of their tribes, 
but a few here dress (?) like the Elmina people, who retain 
largely their distinguishing customs. Time was, and that 
within the period of authentic African history, when the 
Fantees were the naost powerful tribe on the Gold Coast; 
but after repeated and bloody wars, in the course of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, they were conquered 
by the Asbantees, and lost their national existence. The 
Fantee language is, however, the language of the Gold 
Coast; for although each tribe has its own dialect, or 
patois, this seems to be the root of most of them, and is 
generally understood. It is the language of trade, and mis- 
sionary communications ; and though, from its complicate- 
ness, much difficulty has been experienced in reducing it to 
writing, the missionaries have reduced it to grammatical 
construction, and have printed in it many useful books. Of 
the languages of the coast, and the obstruction which they 
present to the progi-ess of truth and civilization, we shall 
-Speak hereafter. 
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The kingdom of Ashantee, tlie seawai'd borders of whicli 
are one with the inland line of the territory over which the 
English exercise control, is one of the most powerful king- 
doms in Africa, but little if at all inferior to the kingdom of 
Dahomey, with which on one side it joins. The kings of 
Ashantee have regarded with jealousy, from the first, the 
establishment of European forts on the shores of the Gold 
Coast. Thia jealousy has been increased and embittered 
by the interference of the English ^at Cape Coast and other 
stations, in the wars which the Ashantees cai-ried on with 
other tribes. The frequent aasktanco given by the British 
forts to their sworn enemies the Fantees, is still cherished 
with bitterness, and the closing of the slave-trade as an 
unpardonable ein. Deadly engagements have taken pla«e 
between the Ashantees and the forces at Cape Coast Caatle ; 
but the fear of savage multitudes on one side, and respect 
for bullets and bombshells on the other, have led to tho 
establishment of well-defined treaties of permanent peace. 
The Ashantees enjoy right of passage to the sea-shore 
through English territory, and the privilege of legal ti'affic 
there ; and English merchants, misdonaries, and other sub- 
jects of the British crown, are allowed to reside, and pursue 
their callings, anywhere in Ashantee. In our walks through 
Cape Town, we met many of the Ashantee people, who had 
brought with them fi-om the interior palm-oil, gold-dust, 
gold rings of native manufacture, monkey and other skins 
of considerable value. 

Those that we have seen of them are a more proud and 
intelhgent-lookiag people than the Fantees, or any other 
that we have thus far described, except the Mandingoes. 
Our missionaries represent them as industrious and shrewd. 
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Cape Coast Town has a fine, ooaspieuona location. It ia 
built on the sides and tlio summit of a hill which slopes 
gradually in every direction. The houses of tho foreigners 
are generally tasteful and large, aad occupy the "western 
acclivity. Many of the native houses are two stories high, 
built of adobes or sun-dried bricks, and thatched with palm- 
leaves or long gra«s. Most of the native houses, however, 
ai'e b«ilt without any reference to light or air. ■ They are 
hnddied together on the eastern side of the bill like so 
many pigsties, are offensively unclean, and the creatures 
that inhabit them seem to be in love with dirt. An 
improvement in personal and domiciliary cleanliness marks 
the progress of civilization among them. The cottages of 
tho Christians may be distinguished from the huts of the 
he^tl en 1 y the air of comfort which they present, the tilled 
gi len anl other evidencea of industry without, and mde 
itntatona of European funiiture within: but. with both 
Chr stiam> a id heathens, there is room for improvement. 

E t the sunset cornet is waving from the masthead ; we 
jun y nto a native surf-canoe, and dashing through the 

olle s b aL ng on the beach, get wet jackets, and reaching 
our o vn bonny boat, glide over the heavy swell to our 
floating-home, a mile and a half from the shore. Lights are 
kindling along the beach. Africa is waking up from her 
afternoon's sleep to her nightly festivities of music and 

dancing. 

" But palo concluding evening comoa at last 
And sliuta the Boenc." 
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CHAPTER SIS, 

CAPE) COAST CASTIB — CONCLUDED. 

Bishop Heber's lljmn — Fancies and ilealities — Tiie GoM and its getCcra 
— Gold Dust Currency — Two Centuries ago — Cape Coast Town — The 
Civilization of Commerce — A Bepreaentativo Man — Esamples of the 
Rule for determining the Degree of Civilization among Africans — The 
Gamboge Tree— Forts Willitim and Tlotoria— TAe Chapel — Weslejau 
Mission— Tho Lake— L. E. L.— The Guinea Worm. 

Who has not sung, or read, or hoard of " Afrie's golden 
sands?" Tlie lovely Hcber has celebrated them in that in- 
comparable hymn to the strainB of wLich the missionary 
host has been marshalled for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and which has done more in infusing missionary zeal 
in the Protestant church than any other nninapired com- 
position. In the imaginings of our boyhood, we often pic- 
tured to onraelvea the golden sands of Guinea, glittering 
with particles of the preciouB ore, and longed" to be a man," 
that we might go there and pick up " millions ;" but we 
have not found the reality to correspond with the briglitly 
colored pictures of youthful fancy. 

There is gold in Africa— enough to build palaces, no 
doubt — but it is not to be found on tlio surf-washed beach. 
The pure alex which there glistens with the salt spray of 
Old Ocean, crystaJlized by burning suns, is guiltless of pos- 
sessing sordid dust — at least, we never could find any of it, 
though weprospected in several places. Kor, as some Euro- 
pean adventurers have learned to their sorrow and at tho 
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cost of life, ia it to be picked up in. " nuggeta " among the 
grayel of the hillsides of the interior; but where the " sunny 
fountains" roU down the hiUs and vales, it is to be found, 
scattered in particles like hoar-frost, but not by any means 
so easily gathered. 

Practical and experienced miners, from England, France 
and Germany, have visited the Gold Coast, furnished "with 
picks, pans, pounding machmea, crucibles, mercury, and 
other implements of gold-getting; but in all their "pro- 
spectings" no "placers" or "streaks" have as yet been 
found sufficiently rich to repay the labors of Europeans. 
The natives, with whom time is of but little value, can af- 
ford to " wash out " at the rate of a few cents a day, but 
civilized men require dollars where savages require but 
milli. The system of gold-getting among the tribes ■who 
inhabit the gold country, as described to us by an officer at 
Elmina, ia by washing the eartli which contains it in wooden 
or other bowk. The particles of gold by their weight sink 
to tlie bottom of the vessel when the contents are agitated, 
and are picked out, morsel by morsel, from tlie grains of 
sand or other heavy matter which accompanies them. The 
labor is pci-foi-mcd chiefly by women, most of whom are 
slaves ; a heavy percentage is paid to the king who claims 
the territory, and the remainder is bought up by petty mer- 
chants, who give cotton goods and trinkets in exchange ; 
and by them is canied to the coast, where it is bought by 
Europeans for like commodities. 

Our informant told us that, in the richer valleys of the 
interior, thousands of these women may be seen in company, 
each furnished with a bowl and a bunch of switches, with 
which to stir xip the earth in the vessels, and a small s^iade 
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for digging. He described as "very interesting" the scuf- 
fles and woolinga wliich daily take place at the washings 
between the dusky competitors for fortune. Laying aside 
all implements, they go through the operations in the style 
of the encounters at Irish weddings, with claws and teeth. 

Gold dust is used in Elmina and at Csipe Coast Town as 
a circulating medium. The venders in the native markets 
are furnished with smaU scales, and so sliilled are they in 
the use of them and the valuQ of the metal, that gold ia 
given and received in exchange for a few cents' worth of 
fish, eggs, or roasted lizards. Two centuries ago, large 
fortunes were frequently made by Portngacse and other 
traders in a single voyage to this coast, in purchasing gold. 
Then a jack-knife, a piece of brightly colored silk, or a brass 
or tin ornament for the person, would bring half its weight 
in gold. In later days, Manchester goods have brought 
fifty times their cost ; New England rum has been sold at 
tho rate of twenty dollars a gallon, and Virginia tobacco at 
the rate of five dollars a pound. Those celebrated Yankee 
muskets that can shoot round a corner, and do as much 
damage at tho breech as at the muzzle, once brought fifty 
dollai's a piece; but the palmy days of such trade have 
gone by forever. The civilizing influence of conimerce has 
dissipated that ignorance of the value of notious ; and the 
trader of this age has to Seal with men who estimate their 
gold at the rate of sixteen dollars an ounce, and who are as 
good judges of cottons and silks as most ladies in America. 
We do not mean to say that they are not cheated now ; by ■ 
no means ! When they get too keen for Yankee ingenuity 
tho millenium will be close at hand, and Sambo will havo 
changed his complexion. 
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But Cape Coast Towa, with its bEickgrouiid of green 
created hills, ia before us; the moruing sun shinea softly 
over ship and shore, and while the harmattan dust-fog 
shades na from the equatorial brightness of his rays, we'll 
hasten to the landing for another stroll. There is no creek 
or river for us to run into, as there ia at Elnaiaa, and as 
TTncIe Sam's boats ai'e not built for beaching, we have to 
trust ourselves again to a big dng-ojit and a dozen noisy 
paddlers to bear os through the surf; for which we pay an 
English shilling, or an American quarter, each. To mate 
exorbitant charges and to take advantage of the necessities 
of others, these rascala think evidence of inteBigence, and 
to do this successfnlly is the summum honum, in theii- idea 
of civilization. 

"I want for leai-n read and make book" (write), said an 
intelligent Krooman to me. 

" What for f" said I. 

" So I can know how for cheat dia yeah foolish nigger." 

Whilst we were on the coast, an Instance came under onr 
observation of a head-man or prince going a hundred miles 
to a mission-station to ask for a teacher for his village. 
When questioned as to the reason for such a reqnest, he 
said that he and several of his people wanted to learn how 
to trade with white men so that the eheating might not be 
all on one side. On the coast, cheating and trade are in 
fact and name synonymous. Such ai'e the ideas gathered 
from centuries of intercourse with commercial men. Yet 
commerce is called the " great civUizer." What a humbug! 

"The apparel oft bespeaks the man," quoth Pollonius. 
What then is to be our estimate of Mr. John Paxton Wil- 
berforae, a dark gentleman in rags and tags, who proposes 
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to become oiir cicerone this morning ? John tas a pleasant 
face, he speaks very good English, his wool is done up in 
very tight corkscrews, he sports a massive seal ring, and 
there floats in his rear a dusty ivbite flag as evidenoe of 
his peaceful intentions. John claims to be a Ghristian, 
although " not a member, and not 'ligious ;" says he is a 
Queen's man, and at the same time a Fantee. 

"Have you been to school, John?" 

" Oh yes, sir, been to Mr. Freeman's school moso two 
year." 

" Why did you not I'emiun longer ?" 

"I get tire." 

" Wliat do you think of the missionaries, John ?" 

" Be very fine people, sir ; but 1 don't hko white people 
fash (manners) ; he want work and leam too much. I like 
dis country people/asA better." 

According to his own showing, John is in the transitioD, 
or haif-civi!ized state, and is the type of a large class in this 
the territory of Gape Coast. This is the conclusion that we 
should have arrived at, judging fiom the " apparel." The 
rule for determining the degree of civilization among Afri- 
cans, we have given in the chapter on the Gambia, With 
John Paxton Wilberforce before our eyes, we give the fol- 
lowing as an example : straw hat, minus crown and half the 
bi'im; plus an old nniform coat, minus sleeves; plus white 
shirt, white worn off; plas pantaloons minus dorsum and 
one leg ; equal half a suit of clothes, equal half civilized 
condition. 

The broad and macadamized road which runs through 
the centre of the town, and which is used as a parade ground 
by the soldiers of the fort, affords a pleasant walk in tJie 
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forenoon, or eveniag. It is lined by good-sized Lotisea, 
many of which are built of stone and used as stoves. It is 
shaded by handsome trees, here called tinibrella trees, but 
which, Mr. Freeman assures us, are those which produce 
gamboge. In size and shape they resemble the moms mul- 
ticaulis, or silk-worm mulberry ; the leavra ai'e heart-shaped, 
smooth, glossy, and of a dark green color on the superior 
surface, rough and whitish on the inferior. The seed cap- 
sules are short six-dded pods, contdning six cells. It is 
from these pods, and the seeds which they contain, while in 
a green state, that the resinous matter is obtained. Those 
that we gathered and cut open contained a large qnantity 
of a bright yellow matter, of the consistency of cream. It 
dried rapidly when exposed to the sun, fonning a tenacioos, 
bright yellow gum. The flowers resemble those of the 
cotton-plant, and like them are white on opening, but soon 
turn red. So little is known of this tree, that I regret the 
loss of the leaves, blooms and seed-vessels, which I carefully 
gathered and preserved, and from which I hoped to give a 
more minute description. 

Women, half civilized and barbarous, sat in the shade of 
these trees, offering for sale the usual commodities of Afri- 
can markets : dried fish, eggs, fowls, glass beads ; bananas 
and other fruits, ground peas, com, rice, and cotton hand- 
kercbiefe. 

Theroadto]?ort William,amile from the landing, affords 
a pleasant walk to those who are fond of walking when the 
mercury is at eighty-five in the shade. Comfortable-looking 
cottages, handsome shade-trees, and limpid streams vary 
the scenery ; and early in the moraing the chattermg of the 
market-women makes music for you by the way. I say not 
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now pleasant such music may be, but to gentlemen who 
Lave been cooped up on board a man-of-war for months to- 
gether, the seroaminga of the moat untamable shrew, or the 
cry of the moat squally brat, is a pleasant variation to the 
i'ough monotone of maaculine voices heard on board ship. 

Fort Wilham occupies one of the two high conical hills 
that stand in the rear of Cape Town, and Fort Victoria the 
other. These we found carefuUy guarded by gentlemen 
who wore " the shadowed livery of the burnished sun," and 
the red coata of her majesty Victoria. Meridian observa- 
tions were formerly taken daily at one of these forts, and at 
the second of zenith a gilt ball was dropped from the top of 
the flag-staff. This signal was of value to navigators in en- 
abling them to correct their chronometers, but for some 
reason or other it has been abandoned. 

In returning from the forts, we passed the pi-incipal Me- 
thodist church of the place, or, as it is termed here, "the 
Chapel." It is an ungainly, but large and substantial sti-uc- 
ture, capable of seating seven hundred persons. Crinolines 
have not yet lieen introduced at Cape Coast. Here sei-vices 
are pei-foi-med in English twice on the Sabbath, and many 
of the soldiers and officers of the garrison and resident mer 
chants attend. The following figures will show the Wesleyan 
force in this place, besides which there is a chaplain of the 
Church of England, a chapel, and a school at the gaiTison ; 
a superintendent, 3 missionaiies, 5 local preachers (natives). 
8 churches, 1,000 communicants ; 11 day-schools, 30 teachers, 
500 scholars. The average number of attendants on public 
worship is 3,500, or one-thii-d of the entire poplation. 

We continued our walk to the shores of the lagoon, half 
a mile from the town. The English residents call it a lake, 
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and here often amuse themselves in boat-racing and other 
aquatic spoi-ts. It is a pretty sheet of water, aun-ounded by 
grassy banks and overhanging evergreens, and enlivened hy 
the wild notes of the sea-birds that sport above its mirrored 
face. Along its shores was the favorite evening walk of Mrs, 
Maclean (L. E. L.). and from its cool breezes and sunset 
glories she gathered inspiration for the sweet productions 
of her later life. The want of space prevents the introduc- 
tion here of our note on the African life and the death of 
this gifted but imhappy woman. 

In passing through the native portion of the town late in 
the evcniag, we were attracted to a low and very dirty rand 
hut by groans of suffering, and the laughter of a crowd that 
stood about the door. Expecting to see something worth 
putting into a book describing life in Africa, we forced our 
way into tlio hut ; where, stretched ou a bamboo mat on the 
floor, lay a very hearty-looking negro, who was undergoing, 
by tho hands of a native doctor, an operation for Guinea- 
worm, If the noise he made and the large drops of perspi- 
ration that stood on his body may be taken as evidence of 
pain, the subject suffered a great deal ; and no wonder, for 
the operator was cutting into hia legs at an unmerciful rate, 
and with a very unprofessional scalpel- — an old razor with a 
very rough edge. Wo were quite anxious to witness the 
operation, but the atmosphere was too fragrant, and having 
neither cologne nor assaftetida to better it, we found out- 
door air indispensable after ten seconds absence from it. 

The Guineorworm— ^an'ct mec£iensis — which abounds in 
the East and West Indies, Egypt, Arabia, and Africa, is a 
whitish, semitransparent, elastic, cylindrical worm ; varying 
from twelve inches to several feet in length. It develops in 
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the legs, and neck, sometimea in other parts of the body, 
immediately under the stin, and is seldom discovered until 
it is several inches in length, and by its motion prodnees 
irritation in the walla of its abode. White persons of cleanly 
habits are rarely troubled with it, and though it for a time 
disables the limb which hai'bore it, itiararely attended with 
seriOns consequences. We give place to a valuable and 
eeientiflc description of this worm, prepared for nsby Fleet 
Surgeon Clymer of the U. S. Navy, Nest morning our en- 
sign waved its adieu to the British flag, whichfloated above 
the sunlit walls of Cape Coast Castle. Two of the noble 
spirits that we left there have since passed to brighter and 
more salubrious eklea. There may we meet them ; beyond 
the reach of disease and death! 



"I was espcoiallj interested while at Elmino, bj the opportunity there 
presented of seeing spccimeus of those fortuitous and temporary inmates 
of the human body, pecuHar to some warm climates, and which, popu-- 
larly Itnown by the name of Guiaea-wormB, have been fully described by 
writers on disease, under a great diversity of learned designations. They 
are represented, in medio^ boolis, as (bounding in some localities in the 
East Indies among the natives, and even, to some extent, among the 
Erltish troops at Madras, Ceylon, and Bombay, in Arabia, Egypt, and 
Abyssinia, along the coast of Guinea, among the negroes brought from 
Africa to the West Indies, and among snilors and others lately returned 
from tbat country. Thoy are described as amall, cylindrical, hollow 
worms, white, transparent, and elastic, developed in the cellular tissue 
beneath the skin, where (hey may be traced by the fingers, and some- 
times seen litea whip-cord or violin-string, stretched out or serpentine 
in direction, and of various lengths, from twelve inches to as many feet. 
They infest various parts of the body, particularly the lower ei 
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and, occEsioaally the npper eitrcmitica and nock, and the walla of tie 
chest and abdomen. 

"The Guinea-worm la usaally harmless, and for a time unnoticed, caus- 
ing neither local nor consUtnlJonal symptoms, till, in. its dcTelopmenl, Its 
presence is revealed by an itching at a single point. This leads to an 
inspection, and the discovery of a small ve^cle over the head of the 
worm. In lis progress to maturity, tVic irritated point Bwells, inflames, 
and at length suppurates, and forms an ulcer, through which the head of 
the worm protrudes. Though the worm thus appears to advance slowly 
and spontaneously, by the suppurative process, to extrusion from its 
lodging-place, its expulsion is usually assisted, after the liead can be laid 
hold of, by daily gentle traction, carefully esercised for several weelis so 
as to avoid a rupture, and a consequent eUliaion into the wound of multi- 
tudes of the young progeny of this viviparous, cavitary, tubular animal, 
whose presence, when thus effused, is apt to create inflammation and ab- 
scesses in its course, with much constitutional disturbance. The native 
manipulators, however, more expert than Europeans, take the process 
out of nature's hands, and, making an incision through the skin over the 
roiddle of the worm, seize it by a duplicature, and extract it by a single 

" The surgeon of the castle, who had always many cases of it on hand, 
showed me samples of this filiform paraate (the filaria, medUnsh of 
nosologists), in various stages of ila progress, from the earliest percepti- 
ble irritation beneath the skin in a single point, to fluctuation and ap- 
proaching ulceration at tliat point, with a distinctly felt development of 
the worm in its waving or serpentine direction, in the subcutaneous cel- 
lular tissue ; and, finaUy, to its semi-eitraction at the ulcerated point. 
Its length ho stated to average eighteen inches, but to range from one 
foot to three. These worms he represented to exist, sometimes singly, 
sometimes in sucoesaion, and sometimes in numbers at atime in different 
stages of development in the same individual, and sometimes to appear a 
long time after leaving the ooaat of Guinea. Though they usually infest 
the lower eitreraitles, I saw one, of eighteen inches, half extracted from 
the side of an individual, who had two besides in the lower limbs. The 
extracted part looked and felt like a string of catgut, whilst the other 
could be disUnctly traced by the fingers, like a whipcord beneath the 
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akin. The sinuous track in wbioh tio worm was lodged ivbs seDSitive on 
pressure, particularly at its orifice ; and traction caused mme degree of 
pEiin. On tliis account, as well as to aro'xi the risks of a rupture of the 
"ivorm, tlie traction is not carried beyond s, quarter, or, atmost, ahalf of 
an inch at a time, and is renewed daily, or twice a day, unlil its complete 
extraction. The protriidoii portion dangled at the side ; though it ia 
usually recommended, as well to protect it from injury as to present re- 
traction, to coil it around a quill of cotton or other cylindrical substance, 
and to seenre it near the aperture by adheeiye plaster, or other rctontiva 

" The Quinca-worm, as I was assured, requires two orthrca months to 
run its courEc, during which (jme the patient, though partially disabled, 
may walk freely about. Whilst it lasts, the soldier at the costls ia ro- 
iieved from duty. An attack secures no esemption for the future, but 
may be followed by a series of invasions. 

"It has been obserred that the officers, and others who are properly 
clad, are nearly, if not enfirely, exempt from Guinea-worm, which attacks 
in great numbers the natives, whose limbs are exposed, with little or no 
clothing, and who bathe in the stagnant waters near the town. May we 
not, then, refer the origin, of these suboutaneoua, superficial worms to 
their penetration, (after the reputed mannor of tlie Pulox Penetrans, or 
cliigoe), of the animalcules from the waters, ia wiiich they may be sup- 
posed to abound, through the skin into the cellnlar tissue, where, finding 
a nidus adapted to their nourishment and growth, they attain, at length, 
a development and activity which lead, through the irritation and inflam- 
mation which they create, to their eipulsiOQ from their human Lahita^ 
Uon as no longer to be tolerated inmates. 

" The opinion that they are due to the drinking of water charged with 
the entozoal germs, which, traversing the absorbents and the route of 
the circulation, come to be deposited beneath the skin, there to find a 
home and to receive their development, is destitute of the support of 
physiology and analogy; though it does not want advocates, among 
whom is the surgeon of the castle at Elmina. 

"The idea of their spontaneous generation will hardly be maintained 
ia these latter days, which requu^e a reason for our faith." 
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li. E. L. and Cfipa Coast Castle — Her Marria.f,e— An ival on. thi. Coast — ■ 
HeoepaoQ — Employmeat — Hev Deatli— Inqusat— VtiJiLt — ImprLasioiia 
in England regarding her Death — Death of Guvernor Maclpan — Epitaph 
of Mrs. Maclean — Miss Staunton and L. E L — Pomts of Comparison 
and Coatraat, etc. 

DbakReadek: While the wipds and wa'vcs aie waftint> iH 
on to Accra, descend with me to my httle loom, aad, if not 
already tired of my talk, hear my notes and memories of 
Cape Coast Castle relating to the life and death of that 
giiled daughter of Bong, L. E. L. 

Governor Maclean, of Cape Coast Castle, while on a visit 
to England, in the ^vinter of 1837-38, made the acquaint- 
ance of Jliss Landon at the house of Mr. Foster, the 
member of parliament for Berwick. He addressed her — 
after a short acquaintance, they were manied ; they sailed 
for Afiica, and arrived at Cape Coast on the 15th of August, 
1838. She met yrkh a hearty welcome from the oiRccrs and 
merchants of the place, and while she hved, by the bril- 
iiancy of her wit and the amiability aud benevolence of her 
character, she continued to be the great attraction of the 
castle to residents and visitors. The report of her coming 
was received with incredulity, but her works were imme- 
diately and eagerly sought for and read, and that, too, by 
persons who, till then, had never read a volume of poetry 
in their Mves, The people of the town coiold scarcely realize 
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that one so distinguished was to become a resident in a place 
so obscaro ; they felt honored hy the event when she came, 
and when the pale messenger earned her away, after a resi- 
dence of two months, her new, but warmJy attached friends 
felt that her visit had been like the visit of an angel sent 
from heaven to cheer and ehaim them for a wMle ; and they 
mourned for her as for the pm-est, the teudcrcst, the love- 
liest of their littlo circle. 

She entered upon her domestic duties with cheerfulness ; 
the novelties and inconvenience of garrison life in Afi'ica 
amused rather than annoyed her. She waa surprised to 
find "in such an out-of-the-way corner of the world, 80 
many agreeable and well-educated men ;" in the new aspects 
which nature presented on every side, she found matter of 
obnstant interest; and though she often spoke of her homo 
and friends in England, with a tone of sadness, she aocmed 
generally cheerful, and sometimes even gay, to tlie last 
evening of her life. 

She was found dead in her room, on the morning of the 
26th of October. A pall of mystery enshrouds that event 
which may never be raised. She left Mr. Maclean's room 
for her own, which was separated from his by a landing 
three feet wide, at 7 o'clock; a few minutes after, she eent 
her nurse, Mrs. Bailey, to her store-room for a pot of poma- 
tum. When the nurse returned, she found, on attemptmg 
to reenter the room, something against the door ; she forced 
it open, and found Mrs. Maclean on the floor, in the agonies 
of death. Dr. Cobbold was immediately called, and was 
soon on the spot; but before he arrived, every symptom of 
life had disappeared. Apoat mortem inquest was held, but 
nothbg was elicited, except that, on testimony of Mrs, 
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E^ey, a vial which had contained Scheele'e preparation of 
prussio acid was fonnd in her hand. 

Tho verdict of the coroner's inquest was "death by an 
over-doae of Scheole'a preparation of pruesic acid, taken 
inadvertently." She had been in the habit of taking this 
medicine as a preventive of spasms, to which she was 
enbjeet. 

It was currently repoiled, and believed, in England, at 
the time of her death, that her later letters to intimate 
friends contained intimations of nnkindness toward her on 
tlie part of Mr. Maclean ; and this gave rise to the suppo- 
sition that she had put an end to her life by her own 
hands. 

Wo can scarcely imagine that a man "who had resided 
many years in Africa, and who had degraded himself by 
living in ooncubin^e with a native woman, would make a 
congenial partner for so sensitive and refined a spirit as was 
L. E. L. True, he explained before their marriage the state 
of hia previous life, but not until she came to Africa, and 
beheld the creatures of such attacbmenta, and witnessed in 
others the debasing effects of such alliances, could she 
realize the degradation of such a Hfe, Who loiows, but 
that in tho object of her tender affections she may have dis- 
covered a divided heart ; or, at least, that as the effects of 
his previous habits, she found not in him that pure and deli- 
cate affection for which her natnro pined? Under such 
circumstances, the prospects of a life in Africa, to one who 
had received praise and admiration in the most brilliant 
and gifted circles of England, must have been gloomy 
indeed. 

On tlio other hand, the testimony of many letters to 
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friends at Lome, in ■which she speaks pleasantly of her sur- 
roundings in Africa, and that of Mr, Cruilisliank and others 
who kaew her at the Castle, that she was generally cheerful 
and seemed happy inhdmt Itna tth 

esteemed lightly. Yet httm ymyl tllj 1 
mitted without rcmovin th imp mm n E 

land and America attl tm fl dththth 
unhappOy married. Ifl if td I hp fhjp 
ness in that relation, in which her sanguine and confiding 
nature taught her to expect her highest happiness, her pride 
would have tept the secret of that disappointment in the 
inmost sanctum of her soul, to ho divulged only to the 
nearest and dearest, and to be bnried with her among the 
arcana of the tomb. 

■ Tliia is the darkest side of the picture ; charity, and per- 
haps justice, to one who can no longer speak for himself, 
demands that we shall seek some other solution of the 
mystery. May she not have died from the effects of one 
of those spasma which she eo much dreaded ? or, as her 
physician thought, "by an over-dose" of the deadly pre- 
paration, taken perhaps to prevent such an attack ? 

An old negro, who was valet to Mr. Maclean when the 
death took place, was with ns when we visited the room and 
the grave of L. E. L, ; hut he refiised to answei" any ques- 
tions regarding her death. 

Governor MacIeaJi is represented as having been an inde- 
fatigable, prudent, and honest man. He fulfilled the func- 
tions of his oflice to the satisfaction of his government, and 
with advantage to the c'lu'ie of cnihzition ; but with his 
character and the hibits of hi', life left re us, we are com- 
pelled to adn it the conclusion that he htked the qualities 
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necessary to render him a sititaTjle compaoioo an5 husband 
for so tender, confiding, and afiectionate a person as was 
Miss Landon. GoTemor Maclean died at the castle in 
1847, much lamented by the nati\G^ and European resi- 
dents. The natives suspended their usual employments, and 
made a luouming for him ivhich lasted for several days. 
Chiefs from a distance continued to come in for weeks 
after his death, to discharge their muskets near his grave, 
in token of their respect for his memory, and "to speak 
words of praisQ," He was buried beside his wife, in a stone 
vault of the court of the Castle. There, in the sleep that is 
dreamless, and deaf alike to the adulations and reproaches 
of men, they await the day when the secrets of all heai'ta 
shall be disclosed, and God shall judge the world in righte- 
ousness by Jesus Chi-ist. 

From a small marble tablet, let into the wail of the main 
building, and ten paces from her grave, we copied the 
following inscription, to which we add a free translation ; 

"Hicjacet septdtum 
Omae qiiod mrrrtdle faU 

LETITIiE ELIZABETHS MACLEAN. 

Quam egvegia ornatam indole 

Musis ■unice amatniB, 

Omnium que amores Secuni tralientum 

111 ipso ffitatis flore, 

Mors immiitura rapuit, 

Die Oetobria SV. A.D. MDCGCSSXVUL 

MiaX. XSZVI. 
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Ilcrc lies barled 

All that was mortal 
Of Letilia Elizabetli Maekan ; 
Wiom, endowed with rare genius, 
Singularfy favored by the Musea, 
Attracting to herself ttio love of all, 
Death prematurely enatolied away 
In the flower of her age, 
On the 15th of October, 1833, 

Aged SB years. 

TraTeller ! the marble which thou bcholdost. 

Vain memorial of his grief, 

A sorrowing husband baa erected. 

Ten (lays before our arrival iit Cape Coast Castle, wo 
were at Cajie Palmas, and there learaeil tte particulars 
relating to the death of Miss Staunton, the American 
Methodist misaionaiy. That sad event was, therefore, 
prominently in mind when we visited the grave of 
Mrs, Maclean, and, without intending it, we found our- 
selves mating a few Btrikmg points of resemblance and t-on- 
ti-ast between these remarkaWe women. 

The points of similarity in character or circumstances are 
few. 

They were both in the pi-ime of life ; they had been 
reared tenderly ; they were loved by aU who tnew them ; 
they were in intellect cultivatedj and in taste refined; 
both possessed largely the graces of person and manner 
which adora virtuous and lovely women ; they went to 
Africa ; they died there. 

How different the motives which led them to that distant 
shore I One wont in obedience to conjugal love — a heroine 
truly — to be with her husband wag her choice, to render 
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him happy, her end. The other, in ohedience to the 
promptings of that heart of universal charity which religion 
giveth to her childreu, went for the love of souls ; to win 
men to righteousness, her employment ; to gloiify her 
Saviour, her end. How different wero their engagements 
while they lived there ? One, though devoted to her 
hushand's wishes, and careful in the discharge of every 
domestic duty, was not so unselfish as to forget her reputa- 
tion in tho literary world. The flattery received had given 
thirst for more, and amid the duties of her new sphere, she 
found time and inclination to prepai'e sketches of Waiter 
Scott's heroines for the millions who delighted in the pro- 
ductions of her fruitful mind. The other, while battling 
with a disease which, like a thirsty vampire, sat constantly 
at her heart, drinting np the life-cuiTent as it flowed from 
ita pore fountain, devoted her time to the school-house, and 
her thoughts to teaching savage children the way to Christ 
and heaven. 

How differently, and inconsistently, did men speak of 
their going to Africa ! Of one they said, " She has made a 
good match ; she ought to go with her hushand ; by that 
means she will secure, after her return, a comfoi-table 
establishment." Of tho other, they said, with feigned 
sympathy : " Poor misguided girl !"■ " She is throwing her- 
self away !" " She is a fenatio !" Aye, and harsher things 
than these were said, which we may not write, but with 
which the ears of missionaries are familiar. 

But they died ! The life of one may be compared to the 
course of the moon, which, after walking in beauty through 
the heavens, receiving the admiration of millions and charm- 
ing them with the brightness of lier shining, goes down 
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amiii clouds of murky darkness. That of the other to the 
modest glimnieriiig of a tiny star, which, after attracting 
the giize of a thoughtfiil few hy the pure serenity of her 
beaming, fades away in tlie blight light of morning. Shall 
we pursue them further ? We would not rush " where 
angels fear to tread;" but in life so pure, and to the last 
so strong was the faitb, so clear the mental vision of tbings 
eternal, so bright the hopes of heaven, so ample tbe testi- 
mony to the sustaining power of grace, of tbe missionary 
girl, that we may rest assured that she has passed to a 
glorious inheritance. The eye^ tbat closed, so gently, on 
that coucb of pain, to scenes of African depravity and 
wretchedness, are now gazing on the beauties of the Lamb 
and the glories of the cpper sky, 

" Thou'ct at rest — havicg taught ttem what rock to rely on — 
And hast doft tho fair robes which to virgms belong. 
But the next robe for thee wiis the white robe of Zion — 
The nest sound thou heard'st was the Seraphim's EOng 1" 

L, E. L. sleeps on a desolate rock beside tbe sea, on a 
lonely shore ; and there the heavy sui-f in deep-voiced 
moans shall chant ber wild sad requiem until tbe earth and 
the sea shall give up their dead. Her name shall live while 
the English language endures ; her grave shall be guarded 
as a sacred thing while tho British flag floats over African 
soil. It will be visited by curious travellers, and wonder- 
ing savages, for ages to come. Her praise shall be spoken 
by generations yet unborn — but she is dead to flattery and 
to fame! If these were her objects, she has ier reward; 
but bow poor in the possessign ! How deserving of human 
sympathyl If, aa we sometimes hope, she aspired to honors 
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more enduring than those of earth, God, who knoweth the 
heart, ■will fulfill all her desires ; and in tho fair paradisa 
where the disembodied pure abide, her capacious powers 
may revel in the noontide of bliss -and knowledge. 

The name and the resting-place of Miss Staunton will be 
forgotten by the next generation ; bnt angel guards shall 
keep watch and ward beside that silent tomb ; and, when 
the missionary martyrs are called to be partakers in the fii-st 
resurrection, she shall rise with those who have turned 
many to righteousness, and a bright star in the firma- 
ment of God's own dwelling-place shall shine forever and 



As wo stood at tiie grave of Mrs, Maclean, we remem- 
bered a few lines of her own sweet verse, peculiarly appli- 
cable to the occasion. They are from "The Ilermit'a 
Grave." How far was it from the thoughts of the fair 
composer, that strangers from another hemisphere would 
find them appropriate to her own last home and final 
resting-place. 

" It was a Bcene where faith would take' 
Lessons from nil it saw, 
And feel amid its depths that hope 
Was God's and Katnre'a law. 
The past might here be wept away. 
The future might renew 
Its early confidence in heaven, 
When years and sins were few ; 
Till, in the strength of penitence. 
To the worst siuner given, 
The grave would seem a, reatlng-place 
Between this world and heaven." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

ACCnjA. 

Accra in Sight — Come to an Anulior — Canoes and Traders — A word for 
Pots — -ForCa — ^Exports— Fillibuaterlng — English — CiTiiization — Dress — 
nouses— Miaaiona — "The SerFioo"^ttf. Bowen— Things to be He- 
grettod— Gorernor Bannerman^Geld Rings — A Native Goldsmith — 
Indian Corn — A Primitive Mill— The Gaselia. 

" How for the gold i-iiiga, leopard claws, and grey monfcey 
ekins 1" exclaimed one of the master's mates, as he came 
rattling down tlie stoorago ladder. 

" What's the matter, Charley ?" said one of his compan- 
ions, suddenly waking from a nap that he had been taking 
on a camp-stool, ivith the bulkhead for a pillow. 

"Accra's ia sight, and the commodore has given orders 
to stand in and come to anchor." 

Two hours later (3.30 p.m., December 22, 1856), and we 
were anchored within three-quarters of a mile of the forts 
and town of Accra, and in the open sea. 

We were soon surrounded by a fleet of canoes, containing 
nude Guinea-men, eager and most noisy competitors in the 
sale of live monkeys, pigs, parrots, yams, bananas, and pine- 
apples. These gentlemen are content to do business on a 
very small scale. Here is a craft containing four men, who 
Lavo come off to sell a small and very lean pig, for which 
they ask a dollar, but will take less. There's another, con- 
taining two men and a boy, whose stock in trade consists of 
a bunch of plantains, for which they ask a dollar, but will 
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take anything, in silver, as large as a dime. Yonder is an- 
other, in charge of a gi-ey-headed gentlemaa, who wears a 
scarf of several yards of blue calico over iiis shoulders, and 
calls himself " a merchant." His canoe is large, and manned 
hy five hoys, who seem very obedient to bis gravely-given 
orders. He has several parrots, a monkey, a few badly 
dressed leopards' skins and paws, gazelle's feet, and porcu- 
pine quills. Onr men look very wistfully at the pan-ota and 
monkeys, hut pets have been interdicted, our number being 
complete ; they have but little money, and the skins 
are dear, so trade is confined to porcupine quills and 
fruit. 

We have no sympathy with that rigorous enforcement of 
discipline which allows of no recreation, no pets, and no 
fun, on board of men-of-war. A monkey or two, a few par- 
rots or other birds, on board ship, contribute to the amuse- 
ment of the men, and help to relieve the monotony of their 
tedious life. Especially on the African station, where the 
enervating efieets of climate tend to produce depression of 
spirits, each thuigs are useful, as conducing to health as 
well as pieasuie. To keep them in proper bounds is in the 
power of every commander, and he is a very weak man 
who cannot preserve discipline but by depriving his men 
of this small but much desired indulgence. A ship of war 
should not he converted into a menagerie, of course, nor yet 
should it be a penitentiary. The union of the utile et dulce 
is possible here, as everywhere, in the labors of life. But 
the days are well-nigh past when officers were offended 
to see their men laugh, and regretted that the snn shone as 
brightly for the man as for the master. There are, how- 
ever, a few of the old regime lefi, and we wish them, very 
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cordially, a pleasant voyage to — wherever they are going 
beyond the Styx, 

Along the shore, at this point, and within sight of each 
other, are several forts, belonging to European powers. 
Tho villages around them bear the common name of Accra, 
distinguished by the titles of the forts to ivhich they aro 
attached. The English, French, and Danish Accras are 
large towns, numbering together over ten tbonsand souls. Of 
these, English Accra is the largest in population, and most 
important in trade. The population is over five thousand, 
and the exports in palm oil and ivory are heavy. They may 
be estimated together at $75,000 annnally. Large quanti- 
ties of gold, brought in by the Ashantees, are also ex- 
ported from this place. The English, of course, got the 
lion's share, and the remainder is divided in about equal 
proportions between the American, French, and Dutch 
trade I's. 

The forts of the Danes at Accra, and four other places 
on the Gold Coast, have recently been sold to the British 
crown for |50,000. Thna, and by lawful means, is England 
lengthening her cords and strengthening her stakes on the 
shores of Guinea, We like filibustering when it ia done 
honestly, and hence we see with pleasure the widening in- 
fluence of our cousin over African peoples and territories. 

When the natives of Danish Accra heard that they were 
to change their masters, they received the tidings with the 
wildest enthusiasm, and, with shonts for Victoria and pro- 
cessions in her honor, welcomed the rule of her majesty, 
and the new era in their history. The superiority of Eng- 
lish rule and civilization in elevating African humanity, may 
be seen in the advanced condition of the natives in the 
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English territories, as compared witli those of territoriea 
under other foreign influence. This appears in a forcihle 
light when Tve compare Cape Coast Town ivith Elmina. 
The facts and figures that we have given, will show that 
civilization and Christianity are making progress in the 
fonner place at a rate, and of a character, which inspire 
hopes of the final triumph of truth and the arts of peace. 

Travellers, among whom ia the intelligent and worthy 
missionary of the Southern Baptist Board, J, F. Bowcn, 
agree, that of all the corrupt places in Africa, Elmina is the 
worst, Mr. E. thinks, that in their present condition the 
people are heyond the reach of the Gospel, After seeing 
most of the important towns hetween Morocco and Bcngu- 
ela, I am prepared to give them the honor (for such, no 
douht, they wonld consider it) of being the vilest and most 
shameless sinners on the West Coast. Yet this is the same 
trihe which, at Cape Coast, a place hut eight miles distant, 
has yielded so many noble specimens of pious and intelli- 
gent Christians. British rule is stem, implacable and ex- 
acting, it is true, yet how much soever berated, and how 
justly aoevo]-, by the enemies of Anglo-Saxon civiUzation 
and Protestant Christianity, it may he, the establishment 
of true religion, the prosperity of commerce, the progress 
of humanity, demand that in Africa, as in India, wo shall 
wish it enlargement and prosperity. "Where Jonathan 
can't enter, he will ever say, " Go on, John, it ia all in the 
family." 

The country around Accra is hilly and picturesque. 
Heavy timbers, if they ever existed here, have long ago 
disappeared, except in the valleys ; yet the hills are covered 
with green bramble, and present the appearance of old 
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fields turned out to rest. The people are said to be trea- 
cherous, and as long lingered as any of tlieic neighbors ; 
indeed, the disliiictionB, meutn and tuum, are not perfectly 
understood on any part of the coast ; yet, having often laid 
myself open to losses of personal property without much 
damage, I am inclined to think that the rogues are not 
quite so bad as they are sometimes represented. 

The dress of the people is almost too scant to be de- 
scribed. "With the men, itvaries from a piece of twiue 
and a charm or two, to a pair of pantaloons, ebii-t, and 
umbrella; and with the ladies, from a string of beads and a 
bright bandana handkerchief, to a whole petticoat and two 
or three pounds of beads. Snch is human nature in Afnca. 
Would that, like truth, it were " when unadorned adorned 
the most." Then, truly, its beauty would be beyond 
praise. 

The houses at Accra are generally two stories high, having 
mud walls, and long steep roofe of grass. Many of the 
buildings are of stone ; and the streets between them are 
seldom more than six. feet wide. The principal traders of 
the place are English-born mulattoes and blacks. They 
live in comfortable houses, and are, in many instances, intel- 
ligent and reliable men. The Wesleyans have a mission 
here ; and though, for a few years past, it baa had to strug- 
gle for an existence, it is now improidng, and r^ta at laet, 
wo trust, on a permanent basis. The mission is composed 
of 1 missionary, 3 local preachers, 16 school teachers, 100 
memhers, 270 day scholars. A German Protestant mission, 
withiufiilymilesof Accra, "is reported to be in a prosperous 
condition. 

I would hero refer once more to the advantages of a litur- 
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gy among recent converts from heathenism. Mr. Bowen, 
who, like Baptist ministers generally, seems to have a very 
low appreciation of "the service," without intending it, 
paya the following tribiato to its adaptedneKS to the tastea 
and wants of Africans: "To kneel a little and to stand a 
little, hy turns, to chant the doxology [?] and repeat the 
Lord's Prayer in concert, to bow the knee mechanically 
when they repeat the narao of Jesus in the Greet!, to ex- 
ciium ' Good Lord deliver us,' in so]eniii set tonos twenty 
times successively in the responses of the litany," [Where 
does Mr. B. find that litany ? Kot in the Wcsleyan " Sun- 
day-service," nor in the Episoopai Book of Common Prayer] 
" ail this has a strong hold on the hearts of the people, 
because U is congenial to their natural feelings." This he 
says of " converts." 

"Whatever may be said of the use of precomposed forma 
of prayer by the masses of the Christian church, satisfied 
wo are that to two classes they are needfal, not to say in- 
dispensable : the highly cultivated in taste and intellect, 
and the simple-minded and ignorant. To the former, the 
liturgy of the Episcopal and Methodist churches furnishes 
forms of prayer which, while they meet wants of the spirit- 
ual nature, and satisfy in their amplitude, conciseness and 
sense, the demands of the intolleet, ai-e in hai-mony with the 
most cultivated taste. To tho latter, it furnishes language, 
which, while it fully conveys the devoutest aspirations of 
the soul, awakens thought leading to enlarged desires and 
conscious wants. The excellence and appropriateness of the 
many extemporaneous prayers which we heard offered up in 
Africa by native Christians, we traced to that inimitable 
service in which the Wosleyan converts breathe their first 
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vowa and prayers to their newly fonnd Saviour. It has 
been said that these converts repeat their prayers " mechani- 
cally ;" that they speak them " as parrots speat," etc. I 
foand many school children of whom these things might be 
said in truth ; hut after much inquiry I have not found one 
Methodist or Episcopal ^^ member" to whom the service was 
not in a greater or less degree, in proportion to the intelli- 
gence and spirituality, a means of grace and a furnisher of 
devotional thought and language. 

To follow the novelties and ramblinga of ordinary extem- 
poraneous prayer, adopting each new thought and utter- 
ance, in a devotional frame of mind, requu'es more spiritual 
and mental discipline than the Christians of Africa have yet 
received ; and perhaps by the time that they shall have 
received that training, they wjll find ont, with John Ran- 
dolph, that many of such prayers are " abominable to God 
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Wesleyan success is in Wesleyan training; and that the 
most YalaaHe agent in this, coordinate with the class-meet- 
ing, is the liturgy of the Protestant Church, In view of 
these facts, ive thank Mr, Bowen for adding to our assur- 
ance that "these things take hold of the hearts of the peo- 
ple ;" and we very piously ejaculate, Amen ! It ia to he 
regretted that clergymen, non-litargical, speak so lightly as 
they do sonietim.e3 of prayers sent down to us by our 
fathers, and perfumed with the blood of the martyrs. Still 
further ia it to be regretted that they speak unkindly, as 
do also the strict prayer-book m.en, of those 'vvho, while 
they will not be tied down to the Uturgy, do not discard it. 
Above all, is it not a pity that modern Methodist preachers 
sometimes bring up the oft-refuted argument of " want of 
variety," — which, by the way, applies as well to the Lord's 
Prayer-^-and speak lightly of the forms in which young 
Methodism uttered her infant prayers in the nui-sery at Ox- 
ford, and in which "Wesley, Coke and Asbury, spoke their 
most earnest petitions and benedictions? 

His excellency Governor Bannerman is an English mulat- 
to, a refined and strong-minded gentleman, held in great 
respect by English and American cruisers, and possessing 
great influence over the surrounding tribes. 

The gold rings for which Accra is celebrated are manu- 
ijictured from unalloyed gold by native workmen. They 
are either molded oi mide of plated wii'e, and ai-e often 
quite pretty, though roughly finished as compared with the 
work of eivilizod arti^ins I lit by one of these goldsmiths, 
who had his tups m a httle court before his house, and 
witnessed his manipulations for an hour or more. His tools 
consisted of a bimmei, i ^m ill anvil, two or three pdrs of 
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pincers, a cold chisel or two, and an earthen crucible or 
smelting pot. At first lie did not seem to enjoy my intru- 
sion — thought, perhaps, that I was learning the secrets of 
his trade— but when I praised his Ingenuity, which I did 
honestly, for he handled his tools well, he seemed pleased 
to Have me remfun, and showed mo specimens of his work. 
The i-ings are sold for their weight in American or English 
gold coin. 

Cowries — sm^ll sea-shells— ^ (spec. Cyprea rnoneta) are 
extensively used here, and on the Gold Coast generally, as 
small change cuiTcncy ; but they are not very convenient, 
as it tates 2,500 of them, about six pounds in weight, to 
make a dollar. They are imported from the South Coast, 
or find their way through the interior, where they ai'e the 
principal currency. 

An excellent article of Indian corn is produced on this 
part of the coast. That which we have seen is the variety 
known among our planters as the white flint corn, and this 
is the only kind which we saw on the Gold Coast, The 
mode of grinding is peculiar. A slab of gi-anite, or other 
coarse-grained stone, is set on an inclmed bench or bank ; 
the grain, after being soaked, is placed upon it and rubbed 
by another stone of the same material, oblong, and of two 
or three pounds in weight, which the operator holds In her 
hands. When rcdoced to the state of hominy, it ia rolled 
into baUs and sold in the markets. It ia generally cooked 
by boiling, or, rolled in leaves, is baked in the ashes. The 
balls do not seem any the less valuable for being largely 
moistened by the perspiration of the operator, and the 
heavy percentage of dead flies and gnats that go to make 
up the mass. 
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Gazelles, the most beautiful and dimjinitive members of 
the deer family, are numeroua on this part of the coast, but 
are rarely takeu alivo, and soon die in captivity. We pur- 
chased the skin of one Laving the legs and feet attached, 
and hoped by stuffing to restore the outhnes of the animal, 
but on undertaking the task found that a large portion of 
the head -was wanting. The little creature from which this 
skin was taken would have measured in height, at the shoul- 
der, eighteen inches, and in length twenty-four inches, from 
.the nose to the base of the tail. The legs at the knee ai-e 
no lai'ger than a stout goose quiJl, and from that point to 
the extremity of the hoof are five inches long. 

But the anchor is up, and we ai-e standing on onr com-se 
toward the Volta and the Niger. 
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CHAPTER XSII. 

SLATE COAST. 

The K "V I — I T bea^A Tanltee SlaTer—Topograplij of the 
Coas G — I h Coast etill Rising ?—Deadlj Shores— Quita— A 
NatiT Lmg— A W IL hrough Qaita— Hoga— Foultrj— Cattle—Prniii 
— Far ots and M nL y — A Modest Girl— -Population — ^Spinning and 
Wea in —Baptist Mia onarles— LitHe Popo— Grand Popo— Whyda. 

In the afternoon of December 23d, 1856, we crosed the 
moitttt of the River Volta, but so far out at sea aa to be 
able to diatinguish notbkig but the deep green outline of 
the land, resting like a dark cloud on the horizon. In run- 
ning down the coast in 1855, we were as close under the 
shore at this point as was safe for a vessel drawing nineteen 
feet of water, and, ascending to the mizzen-top, I obtained 
a good view of the river and the densely wooded plains 
through which its dark waters roll to their home in the sea. 
Like most of the rivers of Afiica, this has a very shallow 
bai', ten feet — and that at high tide — is its gi'eatest depth 
of water; but when the bar is crossed, the river is navigable 
for many miles. 

Tbo tribes who inhabit its banks have been among the 
most vigorous and cruel prosecutors of the slave strado, and 
to this day they are ready, whenever a Tanteo craft makes 
signal, to ship, in a few hoars, hundreds of their neighbors. 
It is said by old traders on the coast, that, rather than suf- 
fer in their reputation for promptness in supplying "live 
cargoes,'? 1111639 remorselesa robbers will, when prisonei's are 
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scarce and neighbors hard to catoh, sell their wives and 
children, and deliver them on the dock of the slayer for a 
few dollars each, 

A story was toM us of a Yankee captain who "visited this 
river lately. After paying the headmen, or tradora, for 
five hundred lively darkeys, he invited them into hie cabin 
to take a drink. He was profuse in his hospitality, made 
them aJl drunk, put them in irons, sank their canoes, pock- 
eted their money, and got under weigh. Two of the 
twenty-five thus taken jumped overboard shortly after, and 
were drowned; the remainder he Bold in Cuba for four 
hundred dollars each ! 

Were we to look for this shrewd gentleman now, he 
would likely be found occupying a neat cottage, with green 
blinds and brass door-knobs, som.ewhere in Massachusetts, a 
warm advocate of abolitionism and " higher law." 

Could the waters of this bar tell their own stoiy, we 
would hear of the tumult of revolt in slave canoes, and the 
destraction of captors and captives ; cries of anguish from 
parents torn from their children, and from children toi-n 
from their parents ; and of the sea being red with the blood 
of men, thrown a prey to the ravenous sharks which infest 
these waters, in order to lighten the slaver of her cargo on 
the approach of a man of war. Countless thousands will 
aiise from these polluted waves when the sea shall give up 
her dead demanding eternal vengeance on their heartless 
murderers; and among these shall be mighty merchants 
and captains bearing the Christian name. 

While we are rolling on for Qaita, which is still eighteen 
hours distant, we will indulge in a note of the comparative 
topography of the shores of the Gulf of Guinea. 
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Passing along tlie coast of Liberia, we iioinLecl out tlie 
volcanic formations and. evidences of icoent volcanic dis- 
tuibances abundant about Monrovia, (the coast of Sierra 
Leono belongs to the same period), and tliese are ti-ac.eable 
as far aa Cape Palmas, At Elmina, we enter a country, or 
surface rather, of a more ancient period, characterized by 
numerous conical hills and. narrow valleys, and beai'ing 
obundaattj' formations of the plutonic and metamorphic sys- 
tems : gi-anite, gneiss, quai'tz, sandstone, etc. ; and in the 
valleys, an auiTferous or golct-beai-ing alluvium. The blufiis 
in the vicinity of Accra (that upon which the English foit 
stands we ascertained to be thiity-^is feet high) indicate 
Uiat their highest sti'ata were once on a level \vith the sea, 
and during long periods received the action of the waves. 
This shows the elevation of this pai-t of the coOiSt also ; an 
effect which likely was produced by the same forces which 
protruded volcanic matter, and more decidedly marked the 
surface on the coast further north. It has been thought that 
the shore of the Gold Coast continues, to rise, or, ns some 
express it, that the sea continues to retire ; but the foundations 
of the forts of Elmina and Cape Coast Castle, which stand 
on the beach, do not indicate any change of position in 
relation to high-water mark, since their establishment, three 
hundred and fifty years ago. 

How far this system extends into the interior or coast> 
wise east of Accra, we are not prepared to say, having left 
tlie coast at that point, but aa we approach the Volta we 
enter a district which, along the gulf at least, is more 
recent than either of the t^vu districts just referred to. 
Timbered savannas, marshes, sand-beds and lagoons diver- 
sify its sui-face ; and this continues to be its character down 
11 
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to the deltas of the Niger, and perhaps "beyond. The 
lagoons which here traverse the heaoh are from a hundred 
yards to two miles in width; they receive many large 
creeks and streams, and are gradually filling up with earthy 
and vcgctahle matter, Tlie bar which divides them from 
the sea is rapidly widening by the accumulation of sand 
thrown up by the action of the tide-waves ; and when the 
present chdn of lakes is filled, the causes which produced them 
win produce others still fiirther seaward. Such, doubtless, 
has been the process in the formation of this low and fenny 
coast. Pestilence broods over it continually, and woe to 
the white man who sleeps even for a single night beneath 
her deadly breath. Tradei-s and cruisers anchor a mile from 
the shore, and have learned by sad experience never to, 
delay their retnrn to the ship after sunset. Yet the natives 
of this conntry ai-e hearty-looking races. Missionaries have 
braved its dangers, and endnred them for a while, sustauied 
by Him who tempereth the winds to the shorn iamb; but 
African fever, which on the Gold Coast is rare, is here pre- 
valent and fiital, and the white man, sooner or latci-, must 
Ml before it. 

The white houses of Quita are ghstening in the morning 
sun, and look cool and cheerful amidst the cocoannt forests 
which surround and shade 'them. When we visited this 
place twelve months previously, the king paid a visit to our 
ship ; but we had been sulSciently amused by African kings, 
and attached but little importance to his visit. He called 
on the commodore and commander, and then condescended 
to the ward-room, where he spent a couple of hours in 
moody silence. I gave his highness, quite unintentionally, 
an unpardonable offence, by asking him if he was not vioo- 
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roy to the king of Daliomey. Assuming a scowl of injured 
dignity, he replied, "H"o; I ting mese'f, an' bigger dan 
king oh Domys !" Whatever may be his relation to Da- 
homey now, his tribe were long tiibutary to that great inte- 
rior kingdom, aa have been most of the tribes on the Bight 
of Benia. But so vain and unreliable are African chiefs, that 
it is impossible to obtain from them any truth regarding the 
extent or relations of tenitories. His majesty wore a straw 
hat — the only whole straw hat I ever saw on the head of a 
heathen ebony — a white cotton jacket, and a blue cotton 
scarf folded into the shape of a petticoat. . He carried a 
large gold-headed cane in his hand, bad heavy gold earrings 
in his eai's, and a dozen or more gold rings on his fingei-s, I 
was for a while the only entertainer of the king in the ward- 
room ; and liaving occadon to step out, I found, on mj 
rctiu-n, mj vaki de chambre, a black ward-room boy, trying 
to persuade bis majesty to accept of a bundle of old clothes 
and shoes, in exchange for a few of bis gold rings. I sent 
my tiger on deck to report himself "for impudence," and 
made an apology to his majesty, for which I received a royal 
grunt, I fear the old gentleman entertains a low estimate 
of American respect for black royalty. 

On the morning of December 24, 1850, we canio to an- 
chor within two miles of Quita. As our pm-ser was going 
ashore to buy beeves, I accepted bis offer of a passage, and 
took a walk, of several houi's' length, in the town and its 
vicinity. 

The white houses which present so imposing an aspect to 
a beholder in the roadstead, are two story buildings of stone, 
occupied by the king, and by English merchants of African 
blood. The email fort on the beach is one of those lately 
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purchased by England from Denmark. It contains a few 
brasa guns, and is occupied "by a sergeant and corporal's 
guard. TJie houses of tlie natives resemble those described 
at Elmina, but they are generally more cleanly, not so close 
together, and are not quite so abundantly supplied with 
lizards and snakes — reptiles that are largely represented in 
the huts of African towns, and which live on terms of inti- 
macy with the women and children. These snakes are large 
and black, and are regai-ded by the natives with religious 
reverence. To kill one is a serious offence, and the mur- 
derer may consider himself doomed to a life of misfortune 
and a death of pain. 

Quita is the Cincinnati of Guinea. The hogs seem to be 
as numerous as the people, and have villages of their own 
on the neighboring beach and ia the rear of the town. The 
poultry market ia well supplied, but the prices are high. 
Cattle are abundant but small. The full grown bullocks 
which we purchased did not average two hundred pounds, 
gross, and cost twenty dollars a head. There are no large 
cattle on the West Coast, and those that are there produce 
inferior meat. Plantains, cocoa-nuts, and pine apples arc 
abundant and good. Wo bought a few pine-apples in the 
morning at ten cents each, and in the evening a few more 
at ten cents a dozen. This will give the reader some idea 
of the unsettled state of prices in African markets. Parrots 
and m.onkeys were offered us at two dollars each for the 
birds, and " what you like give " for the little tailed boys. 
African heats had cooled our love for pets, but feai-ing that 
wc should not again visit the shore in the grey paiTot re- 
gion, which extends seven or eight degi^eea on each side of 
the equator, and remembering that we had quieted the his- 
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wuli sobs of our "little Willie," with the promise ofa 
" Polly," I i)iii'<;!usod a red-tailed prattler, which afterward 
turned out to be a remarkable bird. The African parrot is 
intclligeat, loog-Uved, aud capable of imitatmg any tone of 
voice, or sound of mnsical instrument. 

After strolling in the Lot sun for an hour or two, my com- 
panion, Lieutenant H., proposed that we should rest awhile 
among a few ombrageons cocoa-nnt trees, which stood near 
a lai-go hut on the outskirts of the town. We knocked 
down some green nuts, and seating ourselves comfortably 
commenced sampling the cool fluid which Thomson de- 
scribes as 

" More beauteous far than all the fraiitic juice 
Wliich Bacchus poura." 

VV nilo thus engaged, a young lady from the hut at our 
baclis came to claim pay. She did not discover that we 
were white, until in answer to her call we fiiccd about ; she 
uttered a scream, and bounded like a deer back to the hut ; 
and like a deer her bounds were unemban-assed by hoops or 
skirts. After a while she giuoed courage enough to come 
to the hedge of the garden and motioned to ua to leave the 
])ay on the ground. We dropped a piece of silver, whichi 
when we had removed a few hundred yards, she picked np 
and acknowledged by bowa and courtesies. 

The people of Quits, who number 5,000, are more industri- 
ous and modest than any of the tribes that we have seen to 
the north or west of them. We saw several women spinning 
cotton with a distaff— a slow process truly ; an active Amer- 
ican woman, with a wheel, could spin more than forty of 
them together — and others weaving, on very simple looms, 
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cotton cloth sis: inches wide. At the entrance of the town, 
and near the Ifiiig's house, we saw two rude images of stone, 
around which were scattered shells of eggs, that had been 
broken as a saenfice on the heads of these deities. This is 
the nearest approach to idolatry that we have seen iu Africa, 
and these are not properly idols, as they are not invoked. 

The surf was running to a terrific height when we left 
the shore in the evening. We went through it in a large 
canoe, paddled by twenty yelling savages, and surrounded 
by scores of ravenous sharks, which came within a few feet 
of us, and seemed anxious for a taste of white man— ^blaek 
man is very common fare with them, Accidents are here 
numerous and fiital. 

The bark Hermitage came to anchor alongside of us iutho 
coQi-se of the day. She had on board the Rev. Mossi's. 
Priest and Carson and their wives ; all on their way to 
Lagos, whence they were to go up to Yoruba, to join the 
Baptist mission in that country. They are all aoutberners, 
and persons of high standing. We intended visiting them, 
but the commodore ordered the shii> to sea immediately on 
our return from shore. God grant them health and sue- 
ecss. 

Sixty-five thousand gallons of palm oil were exported 
from Quita in the year 1856. Ivory, honey, hides and wax 
in small quantities. 

In December, 1855, we went to tho northeastern extre- 
mity of the Bight of Benin, visitmg the towns of Little Popo, 
Grand Popo, and Whyda. 

Little Popo contains a few houses in the European style, 
residences of black merchants, and with the many brightly- 
colored flags which they display w"hon a war ship passes, 
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they present a pretty appeai'anoe, George Xjawson, a colored 
man, who claims to be an English subject, is king da facto, 
and the priocipal merchant of the place. He can fnrnish you 
with anything produced in Africa, from a chicken to a cargo 
of slaves, George weai's the clothes of a European, has tra- 
velled in " dc Europe," is a rich man, and an enormous 
scoundrel. Great Popo is a place of noiuterest. Thetown 
composed of mud huts nestled among cocoa-nut trees, stands 
on the beach. Nothing but the signal of a slaver can bring 
out its lazy inhabitants. 

Whyda is a town of several thousand, lazy and dirty 
people. It is situated a mile and a half from the shore, on 
the banks of a lagoon. Several of its native merchajits are 
men of wealth, but very unreliable. Pigs, poultjy, and 
■fruit are abundant and cheap. At al! of these places, and 
also at Eadagry, the second town to the eonth of ua, the 
Mcssi"s, Hutton, of London, have agencies for the purchase 
of palm oil and other native productions. We were dcsu'ous 
of visiting Badagiy, as there are a few Methodist mission- 
aries there of whom the English officers whom we met at 
Why<la spoke in the highest praise.* Tliese tribes are all 
attached to the kingdom of Dahomey, but many of them, 

* The Methodist missionarj force on. tke Gulf of Guinea may be t!iu3 
stated ; Sta-tiona 10 ; miasionaries 10 ; ecIiooI teachers 100 ; local preachers 
(natlTB^) 27 , churchaB 20 ; communicints and probationers 2,000 ; day- 
school scholira 1,500 , persons who attend pceacbing, and are more or 
less under miscionaiy influence 10,000 BeBiilea the'ie, there, are three 
mission EtatiOQS suppoited by the churches of the English Missionary 
Society, and tno or three German missiono Tlie interest which the 
goveiiiment of Cioit Biitain takea m her Guinea posseseione is, in part, 
evidenced hy her annunl expenditure of moie than $10 COO in mainLiin- 
ing forts for the protection of English traders. Tliis docs not include 
any of the expenses of her African fleet. 
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preaerving theiv language and nationsil peculiarities, are 
governed by a viceroy appointed by the king of that countiy. 
Lagos, an important trading andmissioii town, isnoai' at hand.* 



* EspoHTS ov Lagos. — TIio town of Lagos is founded on the northern 
extremitj of a small island of the eame name, uni may be considerecl ea 
t!ie sBiiport town of Oatiomoy nud Benin. The following are the quaati- 
ties and value of tbe axporls for the year 1857 ; 

Film Oil, 4,»42 tons, TSM; ^l,lU,9eO 



The value of ihe palm oil annually exported front tlie shores of Benin 
must be aomethirg like (en millions of dollars. Thia oil is, and is destined 
to be, the staple oftlie West Coast. In its production but little capital 
or labor is required, and nothing is to be feared from competition. Eng- 
lish cotton buyers are doing much to encourage the cuMvation and 
cleaning of cotton on the West Coast, with the hope of bringing it into 
competition with American cotton, and thus free themselves from their 
present total dependence on the southern planl«ra. Should this hope 
ever be realized, it will not be by the present or the nest generation of 
buyers. Indeed we think it highly qnestioiiable ivhother the time ever 
will come when the effect of African cotton in the markets of Europe 
will bo to cheapen the American staple. 

Other crops will ba found nioro profitable, and require less labor; tho 
cost of producing, cleaning, and eiporting, with the present moans for 
cultivating and ginning, are such as to prevent its being solii in England 
for ieestlian tho American cotton (the civilination which will improve 
the means will also increase the price, by increasing the wants of the 
prodnoers), and withal the cotton is of inferior quality. 

The highest olassiGcation that it has received, and that ftom the most 
sanguine friends of Africa, is " middling fail'," and that by the time it is 
landed in Liverpool will cost quite as much as Kew Orloana middling. 
We wish our Liberlan friends success in their cotton-growing enterprise. 
The production of a few hundred thousand bales of African cotton, annu- 
ally, in the English raariiet, would be an advantage to the American 
planter in giving steadiuoES to prices. The quantity of cotton esporlcd 
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But the reader must be tirect of coasting, and tlie monotony 
of Guinea towns ; so let us away, for cliange and recreation, 
to the beautifal Isles of Biafra. 

from the West Coast, in 13BS, waa £20,000 lbs.— equal to the crop of 
Edwe of our Mississippi plantations. 
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Geography — Opinion of the Ancients — Scenery, Vegetation, etc. — Tbe 
Inhabitants— Fernando Po ; discovered ; ceded to Spain ; leaaed to (he 
English ; Clarence ; Grave of Laoddr — Prince's Island, Appearance, 
Discovery, Colonimtioii, Inhabitants, Romanism, etc. — Naiads — St. 
Thomas — Annobon — Coriaco — PrMbyterian Mission. 

In the Bight of Biafra, and between the parallels of longi- 
tude 6° and e° east, and latitude i° nortli and 2° south, 
are situated foar beautiful islands, Fernando Po, Prince's 
Island, St. Thomas, and Aunobon. Like most islands of 
volcanic origin, these are high, jagged and broken in out- 
line ; their surfaces are varied by abrupt hOls and moun- 
tains, chasms, deep and tortuous valleys, relieved occasion- 
ally by plateaus and gentle slopes. Their grotesque siun- 
mits, terminating in dome or turret or spire-like masses, 
pierce the clouds ; during the rainy season, these heights 
ai'e bathed in ceaseless showers, and when the storm pre- 
vails, the lightnings which flash from the thunder-clouds 
which they attract to their sides, give them the appear- 
ance of volcanoes ejecting streams of liquid Arc far into the 
sky. 

It was the opinion of the ancients, and indeed of the 
moderns, until the navigators-of Portugal penetrated the 
tropic of Capricorn, that the regions of Africa which lio 
near and beyond the equator, were parched by intolerable 
heats and droughts, and produced neither animal nor vege- 
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table life, except noxious weeds and poisonous reptiles. 
The heats of Cancer and Capricorn are oppressive, it is 
true, and in Ei great part of Africa almost intoleralale to the 
white man ; but, so far is the rest of tbeir picture from 
being correct, that rains are more abundant in the tropical 
portions of Africa than in Europe. 

Nature, as if to compensate for the intensity of the beat, 
grants them cool breezes, dewy nights, and refreshing 
thunder-storms, with a Uberality imknown beyond these 
realms of light. The islands, though in the latitudes of 
eteraal summer, ai^e clothed with the richest and most 
Insuiiaat vegetation ; eren the tallest peaks are green with 
the bramble and creeping vines which find life in the moist 
and soil-flUed crevices ; and in many of the deep valleys, so 
dense is the canopy of foliage, spread by huge timbers and 
parasitic shrubs which grow upon their branches, that sun- 
beams never enter to scatter the mists of moraing. In 
these shades the atmosphere is always moist and cool, and 
here birds of gayest plumage congregate, to find shelter 
from the heat of noontide; and scaly reptiles, and busy 
insects make in them their abodes. The clouds which shed 
constant moisture on the mount^n tops are feeders of 
streams, which, after leaping fi-om cliff and crevice on the 
heights, pursue a serpentine course down the slopes, foam- 
ing and roaring as they go; and, after winding with more 
sober pace and softer music through the deep and shady 
valleys, and giving drink to man and beast on the way, 
enter the bright bosom of the tropical sea. The islands are 
as rich and varied in fruit as they are afetindant in flora. 
The "goodly boughs" oC the palm=tree yleid constant 
harvests ; the dehcisiifl pin&.applp, \^^ ^msf sour sop, the 
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mellow banana, the delicate rose-apple, the milky coeoa-Dut, 
and the useful bread-frmt, grow wild upon the hillsides ; 
and the cocoartree, and the coffee-tree, yield, ■without culti- 
vation, a luxuriant fniitage. 

What, it will be asked, are the character and condition 
of the human inhabitant of abodes where nature dwells in 
such majesty and beauty? "Give me the geography of 
any country," says M. Victor Cousin, " and I will give you 
the chai'acter of its inhabitants." Without waiting to hear 
the philosophical gueesing of the venerable father of eclectic 
philosophy (for philosophy, which in its ideal state is 
reasoned truth, is, as applied to this and most other practi- 
cal questions, but reasoned guess-work), we will give you 
conclusions, drawn from actual observation. A iQV! there 
are who prefer philosophy to experience ; but you and I, 
dear reader, are not yet learned enough to be of that 
exalted class. But patience a moment. 

The most northern of these islands is Feniando Po. It 
was discovered in the latter part of the fifteenth century hy 
a Portuguese nobleman named Fevnao do Poo, who, 
charmed with the beauty of its appearance, called it 
Formosa. 

Alphonso v., reigning sovereign at the time of the 
discovery, out of honor to his enterprising subject, named 
the island Feraao do Poo, which title soon passed by easy 
transition into Fernando Po. 

A colony of Portuguese was planted on it soon after its 
discovery; the colonists reduced the natives to slavery, 
and increased the number of the slaves hy importations 
from the opposite coast. Wai-s and financial embarrass- 
Kients turned the attention of the mother country from her 
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colony in Biafra; many of the firat settlers were earned off 
l»y fevei'a ; others intermanied with the negi'o inhabitants ; 
and the island was left for many generations in the pos- 
session of a mongrel and indolent race. In ll28 it was 
ceded to Spain, in exchange for the island of Trinidad, W. I. 
It is still in her possession, but England has made some 
ineSaceable impressions on the character of its inhabitants. 
It was for several years in the possession of the English by 
a lease from the Spanish crown ; they removed to it several 
hundred partially civilized blacks from Cape Coast and 
Sierra Leone, and deposited there sevei-al cargoes of 
recaptured slaves. They made some effort to purchase the 
island, but, failing in this, the project of establishing there 
a colony of free blacks was abandoned. 

The valleys and hiUsidea are heavily timbered with 
valuable wood; the soil is SKceedingly fertile, and well 
watered ; the climate is healthy, as compared with that of 
the adjacent coast ; and it is to be regretted, for the sake 
of Christianity and civilization in Africa, that it is not in 
the possession of a more liberal nation than Spain. The 
English Baptists have there a mission which has accom- 
plished much good ; and among the English colonists — the 
emigrants from Sierra Leone and Cape Coast— there are a 
few Wesleyaas, and a few EpisoopalianH. The English 
town stands at the head of Clarence Cove, a safe and pretty 
liarbor ; it is a coal depot, and the terminus of the "West 
Afiican Steamship Line. A few of the residences of the 
English oiScials are tasteful in appeai-ance and sun'oimdings, 
but the town generally is void of interest. 

The colored population (5,000) is a degraded and igno- 
rant mass — thievish, indolent, inoffensive, useless beings. 
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Contact with Ohriatian missionaries, and civilized men of 
color, is, liowever, gradually eleyatirtg tliis masa, and per- 
meating it with mural and intellectual life : hut we live in 
daily expectation of healing that the Spanish government 
(which has once, already, silenced the Baptist missionaries) 
has driven the teachers of truth from the island. 

Clarence is destined to be a place of great commercial 
importance. It is already important as a depot of palm-oil, 
cotton, and other African productions ; and when the 
English shall have fully opened the trade of the Niger, an 
enterprise in which they ai-e engaged with a zeal that is 
sure of success, it 'wHl he the commercial mart of western 
Africa. On this island sleeps Lander, the discoverer of the 
mouths of the Niger. The heavy strokes of the paddle- 
wheel and the rusli and roar of steam engines, as they serve 
the interests of African commerce, and verify his prophecy 
in developing the trade resources of the Niger, will soon 
cheer the loneliness of his resting-place, and form hefitting 
music to the memory of one who spent his life in pre- 
paring the way for commerce and civilization in Africa. 

We entered West Bay, Prince's Island, in the forenoon 
of Dec. 27th, 1855, and remained there until January 2, 
1850. Tired with the sameness of the shore scenery in the 
Bight of Benin, and aick of the disgusting phases which 
humanity presents on the coast of Guinea, we hailed with 
joy the leaf-clad peaks of Prince's Island, as they loomed 
up in the mellow sunlight of that December moi-ning ; and 
nature, an-ayed in equatorial splendor and loveliness, 
seemed to be inviting us to communion with herself. It 
was the rainy season ; heavy showers had fallen the pre- 
vious night; the atmosphere was cool, and the land breeze 
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teas fi-esh and invigorating. The steep ar.d conical liilla 
wliich rise from the beach to the height of several hundred 
feet, forming the foreground of the scene, were covered to 
their summits with vegetation of the richest green ; hero a 
Imge bread-fruit, and there a giant .palm, raised their proud 
heads above the surrounding timber ; streams leaped from 
the hills, as if moved by sportive life, forming here roaring 
and serpentine torrents, and there bounding over cliffa of 
wildest contour, forming cascades which glistened in the 
morning sun like streams of pearls and diamonds. The 
blue summer ocean, aa if in sympathy with the serenity of 
the moraiiig and the calm beauty of the scene, rolled 
around us in gentle undulations, and laved the shores of the 
lovely island with waves that made music in their flow. 
Our beautiful ship glided into the snug little hai'bor, as if 
drawn by some attraction on the shore, and at 8 a, m. wo 
dropped anchor in twenty fathoms of water. 

Pi-incc's Island was discovered on the 17th of January, 
1471, by the Portuguese navigatora Santarem and Escabor, 
who called it San Antonio, out of respect to the patron 
saint of the day on which it was discovered. The name waa 
some time after changed to Prince's Island, because its 
revenues were appropriated to the oldest son of the king 
of Portugal. It is nine miles long and seven broad, and is 
situated in lat. 1° 2S' north, and long. 7° 20' cast. It was 
colonized soon after the island of Pernando Po, and for 
awhile received much attention from the crown of Portngal; 
but its trade and importance have been gradually declining 
for a century or more. Its population, which numbers near 
5,000, may be classed as follows ; mixed bloods, 150 ; white 
Portuguese, who, excepting two or three priests, are govern- 
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ment oiEcers, 25 or 30; free negroes, 1,150. The remaindGr 
are slaves. The mulattoes are a sickly-looking race, but 
the negroes are well-built and intelligent-looking fellows. 
So far as they aro anything religiously, they arc Romanists, 
and thoy know just as much aboat Komanism as Romanism 
knows about them, and no raoro ; but wherein they are 
lacking in knowledge of the teachings of the cburoh, they 
supply thcmsclYes with superstitions brought by their 
fathers from the banks of the Gaboon. Judging from 
their appearance, we would say that the most prominent 
articles of belief among them are opposition to work, clothes, 
and soap and water. Any change in their civil or social 
condition would bo an advancement, for they occupy the 
Tieplus uUra of human ignorance and debasement. 

" The world's a stage and all the men and women players," 
quoth William. Will some friend of William tell us what 
pai-t these chaps play in the tragedy, or comedy, which yon 
please, of human life ? We once assigned them a place on 
the stage with the group who play at do-nothing ; but a 
moment after we remembered that the fellows will not even 
play ; and again we were puzzled to find any room for them 
on thia world's stage. They may be holding themselves in 
reserve for some important act in the drama of the life to 

St. Anthony, the only town of the island, stands at the 
head of a bay of the same name, and contains about half the 
population. Itsbuildings show signs of a taste and an enter- 
prise in the people which have long passed away. Large 
quantities of sugar were formerly produced here, but the 
present insignificant exports are confined to coffee and cocoa, 
both of superior quality, and a little camwood and ebony. 
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The only remartable pereon of the island, aud the largest 
slave and land-owner on it, is Madame Fereira, a lady of 
eccentric but strong and cultivated mind, who, like Lady 
Hester Stanhope, prefers the associations of half savage life 
to the restraints of civilized and enlightened society. West 
Bay is a favorite resort ll'ith our Afiican cruisers. The 
water is excellent; fi-uits, pigs, poultiy and wood, are 
abundant and cheap ; but let the cruiser be careful to bark 
and smoke hia wood well before taking it on board, lest be 
convey to his ship scorpions and tarantulas, wbich are here 
numerous and poisonous. If not afraid of anacondas and 
venomous reptiles without number, he may take his gun 
and amuse himself in hunting monkeys ; but if, like the 
ivriter, he feai-s to break the sixth commandment by shoot- 
ing these little cousins of the haman biped, he can prome- 
nade the little strand at the head of the bay, bathe in the 
cool stream which empties near the landing, and gather 
rare specimens for his herbai'ium or geological collection ; 
refreshing himself occasionally with a delioioas pine-apple 
or juicy sour-sop; accompanied the while by the shi-D! 
ivhistles of the gaily plumed king-lishers as they pounce 
upon the unwaiy minnows of the rapid stream. We have 
a tingling recollection of a bath we took one day in said 
stream, in company with friends B, T, and W. Divest- 
ing ourselves of the unnatural habits which tailors make 
ibr us, and civilized taste requires us to put on, wo 
plunged into a clear and well-shaded pool. We had 
scarcely entered when a couple of ehony-colored lasses 
made their appearance on the bank a hundred yards above 
us, and, supposing that the example of civilized men might 
bo safely followoci, they too laid aside all unnatural append 
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ages of person and entered the stream. Ye nymphs of 
Soljma, thought I, what next ! We approached the cover 
of some large rocks, there intendmg to hide and hide onr 
time, h«t as one of our chaps would look at them, they 
thought that we were interested in their innocent gambols, 
and kindly wishing to give us a nearer view, they came 
bounding from rock to rock, and pool to pool, until they 
were in our very midst. Our momorie? of what followed 
are rather confused ; but we have a distinct recollection of 
the disappearance of sundry white legs bearing bundles of 
clothes into the neighboring bushes, snakes or no snakes I 
We anived on the beach in time to see one of the party 
emerge from a thicket with his pantaloons in hia teeth and 
his shoos in his hands, the reminder of his wardrobe having 
tarried behind on the hashes to mark the path of bis un- 
gallant retreat. 

We did not vi^t the islands of St. Thomas and Annobon, 
bat the following notes may not be uninteresting to the 
reader, St. Thomas was discovered a few weeks before 
Prince's Island, and hy the same navigators. It was named 
after the patron saint of the day of its discovery, December 
21st. It is the most important of the Isles of Biafra in 
population and commerce. Its exports of coffee, cocoa, 
lignum iiitm and ebony, are by no means insignificant, and 
its population, which is variously estimated at from ten to 
fifteen thousand, two-thirds of whom are slaves, is said to 
be more enterprising and intelligent than that of its neigh- 
bor, Annobon, or, as it is written by the Portuguese, 
Anno Bon— good year — was discovered ten days after St. 
Thomas, and hy the same navigators — whose pilot, by the 
way, was one Martino Fernandez— It was colonizod by Por- 
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tuguese ill tlie sixteenth century. Slayea were conveyed to 
it from the neighboring coast ; but the colony did not pros- 
per, and the island was soon left in possession of the slaves. 
The population at present is estimated at 3,000. It is the 
smallest of the Islands of Biafi'a, and is but seldom vbitcd. 
It abounds in fruits, and produces lignum vitce and ebony. 

The coast which lies opposite to these islands is a fertile, 
well watered and populous country. That portion of it 
which is boanded north by the Cameroon mountains, and 
south by the northern boundaiy of the district of Loango, 
contains numerous ti-ibes, known by the general name of 
Pongoes. Rev, J, Leighton Wilson, in his valuable wort 
on " Western Afi-iea," tells us that several of these tribes 
are distinguished for their mental and physical develop- 
ments, Midway ou the shore of this district is the Bay of 
Coiisco, and in it is an island of the same name, on which 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions has established 
a mission. In common ^rith- all other missions in Africa, 
tliis has met with reverses. Mrs. Mackey, Mr, and Mrs. 
Simpson, Mra. Williams, the noble companion of onr dearly 
beloved brother and fellow statesman, Rev, E. T. Williams, 
now of Monrovia, and perhaps Others since wo left those 
latitudes, have given theii- lives for its ransom. But Pres- 
byterians are not to be - discouraged ; they advance like 
heavy artillery, slowly, it may be, but with firm tread and 
resistless force. The language of the Coriscoes has been 
reduced to writing and grammatical construction, and 
through it access may now be had to hundreds of thousands 
of adjoining tribes. The time, ive think, is not distant 
when, through their instrumentality, the tiibes of the Muni, 
the Gaboon and the Congo, shall hear in thoir own tongues 
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the tidings of salvation in the name of Jesus. We humhly 
offer 0111' concurrence in the opinion of the respected author 
quoted above, that the lives of our missionaries on the "West 
Coast might be prolonged by fi.-equent visits to the more 
elevated of these islands. 

But the Magellan Clouds and stranger constellations are 
bidding us welcome to the southern hemisphere; our 
coursers are set, and we are gliding gently through the 
equatorial oalms toward St. Paul's, Loando. Health to the 
lovely isles, and grace to the Cbristian mission in the Eight 
oCBiafra. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
s u T iri; R N E 

ludicfttiona of Approach of Land — C g M ngo — 

loango — Geograpby, Climate, Ha P R Congo 

Kiver— Engliah mca-of-wttp and T k p H m m (I) of 

American Slavers— Geographj of E Th C goes— 

Topography — Trade— SlaTerj-, do E goea— 

Conversion to Roman Cattiolloism R p H d why 

— Religious Character of the Afric 

On the 13tli of January, 186f) Tvh n 114 h south 

.before a seven knot breeze, w n un d pa h of drift, 
composed of sticks, bamboo, s nd debris; 

laud birds lighted on the i-igg nd th w a. ming a 

muddy tint, indicated that we tv e n !an nl n the 
mouth of a large river. An obs n m -m howed 

that we were crossing the month of the Congo, the most 
noted and important river of Sonthern Guinea : noted for 
the number of slaves which it has furnished to North and 
tfonth America, and the West Indies; and important for 
the trade in ivory, palm oii, rhinoceros tusks, and other 
Afiicaii productions, which has long flourished, and is now 
rapidly increasing on its banks and tributaries. We trust 
that the time is near, when it will be known as the port of 
entry to the Mission stations of Congo and Loango. On 
the north bank of the Congo, and stretching along the coast 
of the southern borders of Pongo, lies the territory of 
Loango, commonly called the kingdom of Loango. It would 
be more correct to say the kingdoms of Loango, as the 
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country 13 inliabltod by several tribes, who maintain inde- 
pendent gov cmm eats. 

This country, which ia bounded eastwai'd by a mountain 
chain called Sierra del Oryatal, or Crystal Mountains, is 
said to be densely populated, and fertOe, aod more healthy 
than any other part of the coast within the same distance of 
the equator. It possesses two excellent harbors, Loango 
proper, and Kabeuda ; and cruisers who have visited these, 
report good markets, and live stock and vegetables at low 
prices. The population is variously estimated at from sixty 
to one linndrod thousand. Some of its tribes are distin- 
guished for intelligence and ingenuity. When Roman Ca- 
tholicism held sway over the adjoining kingdom of Congo, 
the people of Loango also became nominally Christians ; but 
they soon returned to the native religion, which is a mixture 
of fetishism, liomanism and idolatry. 

The Congo River was discovered by Poi-tuguese naviga- 
tors in the year 1485; and on tlie banks of its upper waters, 
and at the foot of the Crystal Mountains tbey established 
a trading station, call St. Salvador, which has become noted 
in the history of African trade and slaving. The river, which 
is six miles wide at its mouth, possesses a good bar, and is 
navigable to large voxels for several miles, affording safe 
anchorage. Knowing the people on its banks to be ardent 
lovers and prosecutors of the slave-trade, the English keep 
a war steamer constantly cruising about its mouth ; but 
under cover of the American flag, a Yankee clipper goes in 
occasionally, and watching an opportunity, glides out with 
a cargo of " ebony and ivory," alias gentlomca and ladies 
of color. Sometimes, however, the traitorous winds leave 
thcHi becalmed on the bar, or they make a mistake in 
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"guessing" aa to the whereabouts of the man-of-war, or an 
accident befalls tliena in tbeir flight, and they fiill an easy 
prey to the Britisli Lion. This lion, when he goea to=sea, 
has a voracious appetite for kinky heads ajid black faces, 
and when he sees a cargo of them, he will pounce npon 
tJiom in-espeetive of the flag that may be floating overhead. 
The dependence of the clipper is her heels, and when from 
light winds, or othei- causes, these fail her, it not nnfre- 
quently happens that, as a dernier pas, she discharges her 
load of human beings into the sea, and escapes while her 
humane pursuers are trying to rescue the helpless victims of 
civilized cupidity from the hungiy sharks. 

Between the Congo River and the northern boundary 
of Angola lies the kingdom of Congo, so called, perhaps, 
far the reason that at some remote period the territory with 
its many tribes was under the rule of one sovereign. Like 
Loango, it is at present composed of several independent 
communities, speaking different languages, but much re- 
sembling each other in the fonn of government and in do- 
mestic institutions. The roots of their languages, aa well 
as theii' physical characteristics, indicate a common origin 
with the tribes of Loango; which origin h^been referred 
to an extensive famUy of the plains of the interior. The 
ethnological relations of the tribes of Africa, particularly of 
western and central Africa, have been bat little studied ; 
and owing to the want of histoiy, the amalgamation of 
tribes and languages that have taken place by conquest, and 
the physical changes which have followed migrations from 
the mountains to the seaboard, or vice verad, but little light 
is to be expected. To philology rather than physiology are 
we to look for anything useful or satisfactory on this subject. 
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The Congoes, tinder which general name we include the 
various tribes inhabitbg the Cougo country, are an athletic 
and long-lived people ; qnite as inteliigent as any of the 
tribes of Upper Guinea, and more so than most of them ; 
inclined to iadustvy above their brethren to the north of the 
equator, and not lacking in ingenuity, as th,eir carved 
wooden images, spoons, and dishes, and well woven 
and brightly colored grass cloths, will testify. Their 
country is vastly varied in Bwrface and scenery, Wido 
plains basking in the sunshine of pei-petual summer, moun- 
tain ranges sufficiently high to maintain the average tem- 
peratcre, and vegetable forms of the temperate zones. The 
soil is everywhere rich ; the streams abound in fish ; the 
forests are full of game ; the river horse still plimges in the 
ilood; and birds of gayest plumage make day pleasant, and 
night doleful, with their cliatterings. The stately antelope, 
the heavy rhinoceros, the graceful giraffe, and the solemn 
elephant, still browse in the virgin woods ; and lions, leo- 
pards, and hyenas prowl ill the canebrakea and juiiglea of 
the valleys. 

The teeth of large animals, as well as the tusks of the ele- 
phant, ai'o valuable in trade ; palm oil, gums, and dye-woods 
are abundant ; and the grass cloths of native manufactm-e, 
with furs and skins, find ready sale. With such resources 
at hand, it is to be expected that the Congoes would be a 
trading people, and such they have been and are ; but so 
profitable has been the slave-trade that it has monopolized 
their capital and enterprise, and the more laudable and ele- 
vating branches of industry have been neglected in conse- 
quence. But a change has taken place ; the slave-trade has 
been eifectually crippled, and measures arc now in progress 
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idiicb will soon dostroy it entirely. Atemporary suspension 
of labor fuUowed the auppre^ion of the fnvorite traffic ; 
poverty and suffeimg came soon after, and with these a step 
backward in a moral degradation that seenied ali-eady 
complete; for even "in the lowest deep" of African depra- 
vity there is a " lower deep," Reaction is in progress ; and 
the Congoes, di-iven by necessity to more laborious occupa- 
tions than making forays for the purpose of stealing their 
neighbors' wives and children, are leai'ning that other 
branches of trade may he made profitable. Stations for legal 
traffic are opening along the shores of southern Guinea; the 
quantity of exports aJid tbe consumption of imports are in- 
cieasiog annually, and at a rate 'almost incredible to the 
parJicularly uninformed ; and soon the slave-oivnei-s of this 
poi-tion of Africa will find it more profitable to work theii- 
slaves than to sell them. This we regard as the grey dawn 
of civilization in Africa. The .advocates of the " imiversal 
iind unqualified abolition of slavery," should monrn over 
this; for though it will close the foreign slave-trade, and 
save humanity from the recounted horrors of the " middle 
passage," it will confirm and strengthen the domestic slavery 
of Africa? 

The Congoes are counted among the peoples that have 
relapsed from Christianity into barbai-ism, and the infidel 
of the next century will present their histoi"y as evidence 
of the unadaptedness of Christianity to certain classes or 
conditions of the human race. A word of this. 

Roman Catholicism was imported into Congo by the first 
traders and settlers from Portugal, and under the protec- 
tion of that crown. In the latter part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, companies of Capuchins, and other misrfonaries, were 
12 
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sent into Congo. They were received with favor ; they 
built churches, established monasteries, made converts of 
and baptized princes ; and in less than a quarter of a century 
after their ai-rival, Congo was reported as having embraced 
■ the " Cathohc faith," During the two centuries following, 
these baptized savages were ohedient to the dicta and dis- 
cipline of the church. Then followed a century of reaction ; 
the untamed heathen chafed in a harness that had become 
cumbersome ; the reins of priestly discipline were felt to be 
too tight for the unbroken steed ; and the lash of spiritual 
drivers, long annoying, became intolerable. Wars, pro- 
moted by the slave-trade, raged among the tribes of Congo ; 
communities, long severed, were driven together for mutual 
protection ; they assumed their original forms of govern- 
ment, and with them the heathenism of their fathers, which 
had been suffered to grow under the shadow of the church, 
as a means of conciliating heathenish tastes. The priests 
saw theh' followers, one after another in quick succession 
returning to their original superatitions and neglecting the 
ingrafted rites, because not suited to thcu" tastes and wants. 
Disheai-teoed and despised, they retired from the faithless 
field, and in this, the year of gi-ace 1859, there are no 
traces of Catholicism to be found among them, except here 
and there a decayed temple, the pictui'e of a saint, or a 
crucifix, and to these the present generation attach a hea- 
thenish significance. 

That Roman Catholickm, as a religious system, has not 
the power to raise a barbarous people to a high degree of 
civilization and practical Christianity, will not be wondered 
at by Protestants; but that in Congo, the relapse from 
Catholicism to heathenism should have been so sudden and 
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complete, is matter of wonder to Protestants and Catholics 
alike. Various causes have been assigned for this by the 
friends of Romanism : the character of the people ; the hos- 
tility of the cHmate ; want of adequate patronage from the 
church, and civil powers abroad, etc. We venture to offer 
to the reader a few reasons, which, to our mind, satisfiicto- 
riiy explain the matter. Tlie people were not taught. The 
religion presented addi^essed the senses only ; the intellect 
and the moral sense were neglected-^so much so, that, after 
two hundred yeai's of contact with the system, the people 
were advanced but little morally, not at all intellectually. 
TliG observation of feasts and fasts, of saint's days and 
masses, penance and sacraments, the counting of rosaries 
and the reciting of prayera in Latin, possess in themselves 
no means of enlightenment, no power to eradicate the 
evil passions of the heart, or to guide aright affections 
prone to sin. The varied tinsel, and gorgeous symbols ot 
Komanism, attracted the curiosity and amused, as gaily 
colored toys attract and interest children ; but never having 
been led into the philosophical or spiritnal significance of 
these things, the hold vphich the spiritless form had on 
the affections of the people was weak indeed ; and hence, 
when the new religion came in contact with temporal 
interests, it was easily abandoned. 

The conversion of the masses was merely nominal. The 
baptism of a prince or leader was the signal for the baptism 
of his slaves and adherents, and these, so long as they 
pleased their masters, cared little for the significance or 
obligation of the ordinances received. While the kings 
profe^ed Romanism, the people also professed it ; indeed, 
the civil rulers required that the people should submit to 
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all I'ites erjoincd liy the prieata, and, when the kings re- 
turiK'd to heatheaisni, the people readily returned with 
thetn. 

Heathenism had not deen destroyed. The Romanism 
taught was a harbai'ized Christianity. The Capuchin friars, 
and after them the Jesuits, puisued the erron eons policy 
of attracting the savages by compromising with the native 
religion and christening its rites. The people might still 
believe in witches, and, as a preventive of their evil in- 
fluences, charma might be worn, but a cross or a crown 
must be substituted for the grugris. Wooden figures 
might still be regarded with reverence, but the uncouth 
native fetiih must give place to the Virgin and the bam- 
bino. Taboo days must be called fast days; and to ab- 
stain from flesh and butter on Fridays, was no hardabip 
to people who bat seldom tasted the one, and Lad never 
seen the other. Native conjurers were allowed to prac- 
tise their tricks, because the clergy expected soon to play 
at the same game under pretence of working miracles ; and 
these men, by way of msnntaining their own trade, kept 
cilive the superstitions and ti'aditions of fetishism. So fai', 
to become Christians was an easy matter; and so far only 
were the masses ever Christianized. Of the essential doc- 
trines of the New Testament, the atonement by Christ, and 
justification by iaith, they knew no Tnore than if these tmths 
bad never dawned on man's spiritual night. What wonder, 
then, that the formsof Romanism, when they lost the charm 
of novelty, and were felt to be cumbersome, should have 
been easily abandoned for the foi-ms of a heathenism bet- 
ter adapted to savage tastes and ideas ? And what wonder 
that, when the priests lost the assistance of a foreign crown, 
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with which they oommonced their work, and the i 
of native princes, through whom they had long exercised 
tyrannical rule, the transition to the native religion should 
liave been aa rapid as it was easy ? Considering that 
through all their history these people have been shockingly 
ignorant, morally base, and socially and domestically brutal, 
and that they have ever pursued practices and entertained 
ideas at variance with inteUectual development, and morai 
and social advancement, how nnjust it is to say that they 
were once Christians ! Equally unjust is it to say, that 
the failure of Romanism in Congo and Loango is to be 
attributed to the want of capacity, or to any unimprovable 
quality in the negro, or to the unadaptediiess of Christianity 
to his mental and external conditions. Nothing but a mon- 
grel and spurious Christianity has ever been offered to the 
Congo, and that without prepai'ing him for its reception : 
and we might add, on authority not to bo despised, that the 
offer was made by men whose coEduct was not always, or 
even generally, such as to secure confidence. The honest 
skeptic will, therefore, admit that the experiment of Christ- 
ianizing the Congoes is yet to be made. We have no fears 
of tlie result, when such trials shall be fairly made, and we 
are anxious to see the missionaries of evangelical and apos- 
tolical truth in this inviting field. 

But are we not admitting too much when we say that 
the experiment is yet to be made ? In the southern States, 
we can find hundreds of the descendants of Lower Gumea- 
men who are intelligent and reliable servants, and sincere 
Cliristians ; and, in Sieri'a Leone, we have seen native Con- 
goes who are educated and polished men, and lively mem- 
bers of the church. 
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The African, we think, will develop esthetic tastes; the 
imagination predoniintites ; ideality will be his mental cha- 
raoteristic. The form of religion, therefore, that is to exer- 
cise power over his life, and to talce fii-m hold of his affec- 
tions, must not be devoid of ritual and symbolism ; an asce- 
ticised religion will not suit him ; but, at the same time, it 
must possess the vital element. It must be religion in earn- 
est, beautiful in its external modes, and full of vigorous, pul- 
sating life ; a religion that can be felt as well as seen — in 
short, the religion of Jesus and of Paul. Give them this — 
give the Congo, the Ashantee, the Mandingo, that form 
of religion which insists on holy living and spiritnal com- 
munion with God ; possess them once with the conscious 
hopes of a better life, let them once see the beauty of the 
ti'uth as it shines in the fiiee of Jesus, and hear the harmony 
of a holier world as it sounds through the Gospel of the 
gi'ace of God, and feel the throbbinga of the life eternal in 
the soul, and we have no feare of relapses into barbarism ; 
no doubts of the triumph of truth in Africa through the 
cross of Christ. 
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An n m ^as iicd ozi us on the 16th 

ot Jaouaiy, 185G. Not the Laze ot rain and winter, bnt 
that, which, in the ti'opies, precedes a day of terrihle heat. 
It was a sluggish moi'oing ; the clouds, scarcely visible, 
seemed fixed in the heavens ; the atmosphere was motion- 
leas; there was a heavy swell in the sea, but the siirfece 
was glassy and dead, as the face of the stagnant poo!. Our 
ship rolled on the crestlesa wave, like a helpless wreck, and 
tlie sails drooped heavily fiom the yards; the men moved 
silently about the decks, and tardily, aa if clothed in lead ; 
and ordci's were passed quietly and executed slowly. The 
wardroom ofiicers still sat around the break fast-table, 
moodily, solemnly, as if in the presence of the dead ; 
breathing was laborious and nnsatisfying, and conversation 
lagged in long-drawn monosyllables. Nature seemed to be 
in deep sleep, and the sympathetic spell spread over sea 
and ship, mind and matter. Time was in motion, *'Two 
bells" (9 o'clock), cried the ordei-iy, aa if waking from a 
dream ; " two bells," muttered the messenger boy, as if 
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talking in sleep ; and two strokes of tlie beli roiled slowly 
through the heavy atmosphere. The mastei's mate came 
into the ward-room with muffled tread, and ivrote in the 
log, " Tiiermom. 96° — wet bulb 84°." 

We tried to cool ourselves with the remembranco that 
twelve months before, we walked round our good ship as 
eho lay fast bound in the thick ice of the Delaware. "We 
pictured to ourselves the snow-cohered fields at home, and 
friends going out into the cool blue air, mufiled, booted and 
gloved. But it was no wse. Imagination may make 
drunken men sober, and sick men well, and poor men 
happy, and wise men fools, but it can't make sinners cool — 
nor saints either as to that — when the mercury is at 9(1° in 
the shade, and there is no wind. 

"Pain and pleasure are but ideas." Thank you, Dr. 
Berkeley ! Fire in the blood, and suffocation in the longs 
are mere "ideas;" in plain prose, all imagination I sup- 
pose ; but, somehow, we can't help believing that there is a 
perception of heat ^wr se, when perspiration poui-s from every 
pore, and men gasp for oxygen like down-chased turkeys. 
" iV»Ai7 est in inteUectii quod non prtus fuit in, sensu," 
says Leibnitz. That sonnda more to our liking. Perception 
comes with, bnt after, sensation ; but sensation is not with- 
out an object. Yes, our ideas are dependent on our senses, 
and our senses on things. "Qualities of things," say yon: 
the combined qualities are the thmg itself. " Matter ^per se ' 
is a nonentity," says Perrier. " All idea " — ^nonsense ! Polly 
in the steerage who has no ideas, nor intellect to perceive, 
nor imagination to create, showed that she had knowledge 
of heat — she drooped her wings, and ruffled hei' feathers, and' 
solemnly refused to say anything but " poor Polly.'" The 
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little pigs, iiJeaJess little pigs, in the mangei, suspemJed 
grunting; and the monteys, unreasonable monkeys, in theii- 
Loxea, confined their gymnastics to fajining themselves with 
their tails. Try it when yon please, my Berkeleyan fiiend, 
and you will find that with nmety-sis degrees of heat and no 
breeze, you have somethiag else than aa "idea" that you 
are hot, W^e submit this digression, dear reader, as a speci- 
men of the way we do philosophy and logic in the tropics, 
when the thermometer is at 96° in the shade, and no breeze. 

" Oh for a breeze, a squall, anything, anything, for this 
teriibie stillness — this living death !" said one. Motion of 
some sort ! Motion is health, life, happiness, everything 1 
Heaven is represented as ei rest, but with constant employ- 
ment. "No night there," bceause no need of sleep — 
eonstant strength, constant activity, constant life! 

Motion came. The clouds began to move ; the haze 
cleared away ; a pleasant breeze filled our sails, and at 10 
A.M., we saw the high land of Loando looming above the 
eastern horizon. The breeze freshened; the high clifis 
rose out of the sea ; we entered the broad and beautiful bay 
of Loando ; and, an hour before sunset, cast anchor a mile 
and a half from the town of St. Paul. 

There was much in the scenery, that evening, to tempt 
us to forget thatwe were in Africa. The high and strati- 
fied cliffs of the older formations lining the beach on oar 
left ; before us, the white houses, castellated walls, spires 
and domes of a large and EuropeanJooking town ; beyond, 
;uid on a high protecting mass of primitive rock, an exten- 
sive and well-built fortress, above which floated the ensign 
of Portugiil. On our right, a low and pretty island, 
extending five or six miles into the sea, forming with the 
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shore-line an acute angle, and having ita outer extremity 
bent towai'd the land, thus affording to the bay protection 
from the prevailing winds and heavy seas of the Atlantic ; 
and around ns were vessels boariiig the colors of various 
nations, among which were prominent the stars and stripes. 
Some one has said, that " nature has given good harbors 
to those countries which slie designs to be largely com- 
mercial." If natural hai-bors arc the only indicators of 
what a conntiy may be in commerce, it follows that 
western Africa is, and will ever continue to be, insig- 
nificant in this regard ; for her good harbors are very few, 
and veiy far between,* Of the many places which we have 

• Referring to thia paaeage, a worthy and Beientific ofBoer of the navy, 
who haa spoilt two years on the African station, says ; " Natnre has sup- 
plied the want of harhors on the West Coast of Africa, by placing the 
enUre line of anchorage under the lee of a coast, over which all the 
Btorms rise, nnfl from, which they all blow to seaward. She has, there- 
fore, not conatitated the West Coast an eiception to the real rule that 
'she has given a sheltered anoliorage along the coast of a country which 
she designs to be largely commereiaL' " 

To this we reply ; that will hardly be considered an anchorage favor- 
able to a large commerce, in which vessels roll heavily at th rs 
and where, owing to the snrf, landing in the boats of m m 
seldom attempted, and the cargoes of traders are carried ff 
canoes. Such is the anchorage opposite most of the trad 
that part of the West Coast which lies to the north of h 
Canoe hire is cheap; but the process of loading by this m 
tedious, and in commercial matters, as in most others, ti la m 
Besides, the loss by damage in this mode of shipping is y gr 
even the natives cannot always master the surf. The want 
and secure anchorage must long operate as an offset, or m sa 
for the cheapness of labor in Africa, and the abundance h h 
great staples of commerce may there be produced. One at 
eiperienced of the English traders on the coast, Mr. OldS ra 
Loone, remarked that " tliere are not half a doaen secure h 
West Coast, north of the equator: and so shifting are the bars of the 
large rivers, that to deepen them la impossible." 
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visited, and in these lettera describecl, lying on the coast, 
this is the only safe harboi- that we have anchored in since 
we left the Gambia. If with a stroteh of indifference, we 
admit this rule to be correct as a general thing, we roust, 
however, admit also that western Africa will be, indeed 
already is, one of the exceptions. The degree in which a 
country is likely (considering its resources and people) to 
produce articles of general use, above the demand of home 
consumption, is, we think, a safer rule, by which to 
determine the future commercial character of any new or 
uncivilized country. 

Never shall we forget the pleasant emotions and sensa- 
tions of physical comfort, which wo experienced on coming 
to an " even keel " in the smooth bay of Loando, after so 
many days of wearisome tossing and brain-sickening 
cradling on the tropical Atlantic. The evening was mild 
and balmy ; the light breeze, which fanned us so gently 
that it seemed trying to bestow its freshness upon us with- 
out our cognizance, produced not a ripple on the water ; 
and our proud and beautiful ship, held by the mere weight 
of her cables motionless as the hills on the shore, lay mii-- 
rored in the depths below, like a beautiful creation of ait 
transferred to tlie canvass by a touch of faultless magic. 
It reqnives but a short stretch of imagination to endow, as 
do the Chinese, a well-built vessel with the attributes of 
life and intelligence ; and I could fiincy, as our trim craft 
floated on her own image that evening, that, like a beauti- 
ful, but vain woman looking at herself in a glass, she was 
conscious of her beauty, and, intoxicated with the vision of 
loveliness, rested spell-bound and enamored of her own 
refiection. The atmosphere was olesir ; sheets und. wreatJia 
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of fleecy clouds rested overhead, and to the north and ivest, 
banks and mountains of cloud rose one above the other, 
like masses ^f snow floating in the sky. As the sun 
approached the horizon, hie dimensions seemed to inerease 
tenfold with every degree of descent ; his color passed, by 
softest blending, from a rich bright yellow, through various 
tints of orange and scarlet, to the deepest red ; and long 
after his departure, the clouds, in silver and gold, and 
soft vennilion, ^id scarlet, and pm^Dle, reflected the sunset 
glories on the water beneath, until the ocean glowed like a 
sea of fire. Never have I beheld so gi'and a sunset ; never 
beheld so entrancing a vision of beauty; never before 
warmed with such grand conceptions of the gloiy that shall 
be revealed, when He who is the author of the beautiful, as 
well as the good and the true, shall welcome us to the 
brightness of his own abode. But the clouds, true to them- 
selves, for they are the emblems of change, fiided away, 
and the silent sea changed its borrowed gioiy for an 
abysmal darkness. 

■ "Ah, messmate! air-castle building, eh?" said the officer 
of the deck, approaching the arm-chest on which I sat. 
" How would yon like to be going home to Georgia to- 
night, astride of one of those fine clouds?" 

"Ah, my friend, you have sti-uck the key-note in this 
fleshly hearti I've just been thinking of a brighter and a 
better world than this; but, now that you've called me 
back, I believe that, supposing it to be the same to all 
pai'tiea concerned, I'd rather go to see my wife to-night 
than to go to Paradise." 

"A strange taste, and smacking a little of profanity, for 
a man of your cloth, eh?" 
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"May bo so — de gustibus non disputanditm — but I con- 
fess that, to suit my present aspirations and ideas of happi- 
ness, there is a heaven in a little ivhite cottage on an old 
chestnut ridge in Georgia containing angels of fiesh and 
blood, which would be quite sufficient." 

How we slept that uight, and of what and whom we 
dreamed, the African cruiser may guess. 

Next morning several of us went ashore in the first boat, 
to spend the day in sight-seeing and hunting curiosities. 
We passed among fishing canoes, the occnpants of which 
seemed to be enjoying csceUent sport with the red nsnappers 
and other large fish ; and by water boats on their way to 
the river Eengo, some nine miles to the north, the only 
body of fresh water sufficient to supply the shipping, any 
where near St. Paul. These water canoes are the only 
African boats that we have seen propelled by oars. They 
generally carry a square sail, made of grass cloth sometimes 
fantasticaJJy colored, and are said to be managed in a sea 
way with much dexterity by tlie native saiJors. The crews 
are generally composed of slaves, in chai'ge of the owner or 
a driver, who is captain of the boat. Judging from the 
labors which they perform, as well as their appearance, 
they are not much bettor off than the slaves of galleys. 

We landed at a substantial stone pier, on one side of 
which, and near the landing steps, stood a lai-ge stone chair. 
Accosting a white gentleman standing near, whom'we took 
to be an Englishman, and rightly, as to its use or meaning, 
lie answered kindly, and coiTOCtly, as we afterward learned, 
that in the palmy days of the slave-trade the Koman Catlio- 
lic Bishop of Loando used to come to the pier to bless the 
cai-£;oes of the slavers, and on sneli occasions used this chair. 
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Pretty good idea, wasn't it? So very appropriate too, 
while men were struggling and fighting in the vain attempt 
to get away or to avoid going aljoard, snd women were 
screaming, aad sailors were cursing, to tless the troubled 
mass collectively in the name of Christianity and tho Holy 
Catholic Church. Tiiey needed a hlessing, the rascals ! And 
how dare they make their exodus, the savages, without the 
hlessing of an Apostolic Bishop. The bishop was right in 
nee they hadn't decency enough to 
ran right in cramming it down their 
throats! Long live the stone chair — that serviceable, flex- 
ible stone chair 1 To-day it is laden with anathemas for the 
slaver; to-morrow, should the trade become popular, it 
would bless hitn — for a consideration! The chair suggests 
to tliose Yankee captains and southern capitalists who pro- 
pose reopening the slave-trade, that eaeh of their vessels 
shall be furnished with a chaplain. Why not? They are 
entering on a mission of mercy ; to civilize the " niggers" 
is their prime object; to make them assist in producing 
corn, and cotton, aad sagar, is only an afterthought, sug- 
gested by a thoughtful philanthropist as a means of supply- 
ing wholesome exercise. Yes ; why not bless them ; and 
have chaplains to do it often f To go down to the berth- 
decks, where the scoundrels are stowed away, Jike sides of 
bacon in a warehouse, and while Jack dashes them with 
water for their morning ablution, and Bill stuffs rice into 
their mouths for their breakfast (sometimes the sinners, if 
left alone, try to starve themselves), and Tom drags oat 
and throws overboard those who have been mean enough 
to die during the night, to sing them a hymn — say that 
commencing, "Blest is the tie that binds our hearts in 
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Christian love," etc., and bless them in the name of the 
stars and stripes. That would be so nice^ao religious 1 

But the chair is speaking ironically, sarcastically, and no 
wonder ; his Peter's pence are gone and his stony heart Is 
soured. We don't think that there ■will be any need of 
slaver chaiDlsuna, or siaver capt^ns either, growing out of 
the demands of the South, The Sonth has already as many 
slave Africans as her interests require, and more free ones 
than she knows what to do ivith. Now and then a fanatical 
company will invest twenty or twenty-five thousand dollars 
in a "Wanderer," and attempt to run a cargo; but when 
they find out that, with good lack, not more than one in 
nine of such Wanderers will ever Mturq, and that even that 
one is liable to fall into the hands of the home ci'uisers or 
the United States raarslial before she disgorges her load of 
ignoi-ance and depravity, they will find more profitable in- 
vestments. Then, my mitred friend, the South is patriotic, 
respecte her good name among the nations and her com- 
pacts with them, in which she is signed, sealed and delivered 
against the foreign slave-trade. She is humane, and would 
not expose even savages to the horrors of the middle pas- 
sage. She is Cliristian, and would not corrupt her people 
by introducing savage hordes among them; nor debase her 
religion in the eyes of the heathen abroad by encouraging 
them in a practice which even they believe to be crnei. 
And then the increased American, and English, and Prench 
forces on the coast, colonial and mission stations, and — — -. 
Here my conlah with the stone chair was brought to a siid- 
den close by an impatient " Come on " from my companion, 
and promising, shonld it ever become necessary, to let my 
brethren in the South into the detMls and iniquities of this 
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traffic, I doffed my cap to his grace, atirl bade him good 
moraing. 

We soon found our way to the American consulate, whore 
letters from home were awaiting us, and loads of newspapers 
just brought in by an American brig from SaJem. 'In read- 
ing letters and chatting over the news, the day passed away 
quickly and pleasantly. The papers were full of war and 
Mr, Crampton, and we found, on going aboard, that our 
stay in Loando was to be short, as the commodore wished 
to be at the headquarters of the station, Porto Prayo, St. 
Jago, where he would be in commnnication with the de- 
partment, 

N"ext moramg wo hastened to the shore, to spend the 
day in making visits and seeing "the sights." From the 
pier we proceeded through an alley, lined by high walls and 
houses of stone and Dutch tiles, in the Moorish style, imtil 
we reached the Broadway of the city, a wide and paved 
street, on which are the stores, the cathedral, a barrack, 
and some of the principal private bnildings of the place. 
On this street is the native market, the noisiest place im- 
aginable ; a Babel, with the squealing of pigs, squalling of 
chickens and children, caclding of geese, and chattering of 
monkeys thro^vn in. There were at least five hundred 
women there, having goods for sale, and ail talldng at once, 
and seemingly at the highest pitch. The market-place, 
which is something like a quarter of a mile in length, is 
composed of rows of bamboo stalls, six or eight feet square, 
and as many high ; and in these small establishments many 
of the merchants live and bring up families. Cooking, eat- 
ing, sleeping, bartering, whipping babies, kicking the dogs 
and children that were crawling about under the stands 
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and getting into rice pota, stringing beads for iieoklaoea, 
mending stalls, washing clotlies— -light work this — all were 
cai'j'ied on at the same time, and in a very matter-of-coursQ 
way ; even young ladies made their toilets as if unconscious 
of vulgar gaze awd criticism. Fruits, nuts, vegetables, dry 
goods, trinkets, hardware ; productions of native handiwork 
and European manufactories, cooked victuals and raw vic- 
tuals, shared the same tent and decorated the same stands. 
The staple aitieles of African markets, glass beads, coai'se 
cutlery, and gay cottons, were largely represented ; but we 
noticed, besides, walking-sticks made from rhinoceros horns, 
a few tolerably dressed skins of gazelles, leopai-ds and lions, 
grey parrots, baboons, monkeys of several varieties, neatly 
woven mats (commonly called grass mats of Loando, the 
material, however, is the inner bart of a tree), and baskets 
of grass, palm leaf, or bark, licbly colored. I there saw for 
tbo fii-fit time .the cachou apple— ;/sct(s elastica. In shape 
and color it resembles a large yellow pepper. The pulp is 
a tough and spongy mass, containing a slightly astringent 
acid-sweet juice, which is cooling and very delicious. The 
bean-shaped seed which is attached to the extremity con- 
tains a highly pungent oU, as I discos ei ed by bitmg it ; a 
bite from which m\ month dil not lecovei foi several 
weeks. As an Iiishnnn 'wid of ■i ^leen per'iimmon which 
he was porsviakd to submit to bis molais I mi^ht have 
said of it: "Faith and it males a mm whistle -when be 
ought to be saymg howly Pathiick !" 

Mid-day in mid-summer in the tropics is not expected to 
be very cool, nor was it on the 17th of Janaary, 1856 ; we 
therefore gladly accepted the invitation of our consular 
agent to spend the houi's of heat at the consulate, dine, and 
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cotitinuo our walk in. the evening. Here we received a 
visit from Sii' George Jackson, Britiab commissioner for 
Loando, at whose delightful home we afterward spent a few 
pleasant hours, and to whom we are indebted for much 
valuable information relating to this district. We dined 
sumptuously; hut I must enter my protest agMnst the way 
of making soup in the tropics, a habit into which Americana 
and Englishmen readily fell. That is, making it so hot with 
pepper that the uninitiated have to let it alone, or to drink 
it, like a toast " to the depai-ted," in silence and tears. 
Tears and solemn toasts may do very -well in the proper 
plaees, but to be compelled, like a crocodile, to cry over 
one's dinner is intolerable. 

In the evening we visited two of the forts, the ruins of a 
Jesuit college and chapel, built two bimdred years ago, and 
that part of the town which stands on the hill overlooking 
the business streets and the hay. 

St. Paul de Loando is the capital of Angola. It is the 
lai-gest and most important commercial town on the West 
Coast; situate in lat. 8° 46' 12" sontb, and long. 13° 9' 
18" east. It was buUt by the Portuguese in 1578, and, ex- 
cepting the two yeare in which it was held by the Dntch, 
has been in their possession ever since. Wiiile the slave- 
trade was considered legal, it was the principal slave mart 
of the Southern Coast; and to it political oflenders have 
been, and continue to he, sent for exile from the mother 
country. The population is estimated at ten thousand, fif- 
teen hundred of whom are Portuguese and other whites. 
Most of the black population are slaves. The town is well 
buUt and well defended. Many of the residences of foreign- 
ci-s and civilized blacks display taste and wealth. It con- 
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taina several chuvchea and a few scliools, and here reside 
the governor and the bishop, and the more important oiB- 
ceis of state, with the higher clergy, 

Loando, the district immediately around St. Paul, extends 
along the coast sixty miles, and interiorwise very much 
more. It contains, exclusive of the town, a population of 
about tea thousand. The number of slaves in this district, 
including Ihe town, is fifteen thousand. Loando is go- 
verned by the governor and hia council, and ia strictly a 
colony of Portugal. 

The covmtry of Angola, of which Loando is a district, ex- 
tends from the southern border of Congo to the northera 
border of Beiiguela, and iutei-ior wards five hundred miles. 
This, with all of Benguela, ia claimed by the crown of 
Portugal ; but England has disputed and ivill not allow that 
claim. The surface of Angola ia varied, well watered and 
fertile. Its mountains contain iron, copper, and other 
metals ; malachite, specimens of which we have seen, and 
otiier minerals of value. Its climate ia better than that of 
;my other portion of the "West Coast, as evidenced by the 
fact that white men can live here much longer ; it has good 
iiarhors, and for xaaay reasons we think it to be regretted 
that the American colony for free blacks was not established 
here. Had our government taken the matter in hand, ter- 
I'itory for that purpose could have been obtained without 
difficulty. 

Benguela is less fertile than Angola ; its southern portion 
is a deseit, but the gi'«ater portion of it is rich enough for 
farming, and at St. Philip, Elephant and Fish Bays, there 
are excellent harbors. A small tract near St. Pbilip has 
lately been granted to a company of Germans for the pur- 
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pose of foitning a colony. In the Bpiiiig of 18S7, a vessel 
laden ivith emigrants, on their way there, touched at Porto 
Praya, St. Jago. They were hearty and intelligent looking 
men and women, and were well provided with agricultural 
and domestic implements. We gave them all the encour- 
agement we could as to the health of the country, but have 
serious doabts as to the results. 

Am.briz, in the country of Angola, is a town of some com- 
mercial importance, and rt favorable resort with slavers. 
The roots of the dialects of the tribes of Angola indicate an 
origin in common with those of Congo. The tribes acknow- 
ledge allegiance to the crown of Portugal and are nomi- 
nally Roman Catholics, but in reality their religion is a 
wonderful mixture of fetishism, idolatry and Romanism. 
The last may gain the ascendency after awhile, but not 
until moie \igoious measures are adopted for the enlighten- 
ment of the people. 

Por near three hundred years Rome has had her mission- 
aries among these people, yet the only io)i4 fide Catholics 
among the natives are the few who have been educated at 
the Bchoola. Contact with Romanism, however, has not 
been without effect in the elevation of the masses, It has 
given distinctness to their ideas of God, the immortality of 
the soul, and worship. They are gradually adopting the 
aits and manners of civilized society, and, excepting the 
Joliffs and Mandiugoes, we think them the most intelligent 
and industrious tribes on the West Coast. The dress of 
the men is, generally, a shirt, extending to the knees, aijd 
a long cotton scarf, woiii like a Roman toga ; with most of 
the slaves, however, a single handkerchief is made to suit 
eveiy purpose. Tho female dress is a petticoat, extending 
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to the Imoes, and a dark blue cotton cloth, often of na,tive 
manufacture, drawn round the "body so as to cover the 

The exports from St. Paul and Ambriz, in ivory, palm 
oil, gums, wax, horns and hides, are very large. We were 
informed by our purser, T. Marston TayJor, Esq., who is 
competent authority in all that relates to American trade 
;Lud commerce, that at least one-fiiih of these exports are 
taken by American traders. Large quantities of Bouthem 
flour, and other American stores, are imported here, and 
the demand is rapidly increasing. 

Our stay at Loando was pleasant, and the last evening, to 
me peculiai-ly interesting. We walked to the governor's 
residence, to the hospital, and the ruins of an old Gothic 
church and monastery in the subm-bs ; and thence, along a 
good road, a mile or so mto the countiy. As we sat resting 
in a shady place, several large trains of natives with baskets 
on their heads passed us on their way t-o theii- homes in 
tlie interior ; and occasionally one stopped to shake hands 
nitli us. 

An erect, grey-headed old man, leading a small gang of 
peculiarly dressed and charm-decorated men, bearing well- 
filled baskets, stopped when he came near «8, and after 
jabbering awhile and making many gestures, which I paitly 
understood, extended his hand. 

"What does he mean?" I asked of our native mulatto 
guide, who, thorvgh he imderstood but little of his language, 
seemed to understand his signs. 

" He says be be going home — very far— no think he see 
white man no more — want you shake hands." 

The guide asked him " how far to his home ?" he replied 
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by signs, "forty days." I extended my hand, ■wMch lie 
shook heartily. There was something so tonching in the 
old man's naanner and request, that I found occasion to 
■wipe away an unbidden tear. He looked at me ivith an 
expression of surprise, smiled, shook my haiid again, and 
stai'ted ■with his gang, singing as they 'went. The sincere 
blessing of a white man went with him to hi^ home, five 
hundi'ed miles away, in the wilds of Ethiopia; and for once 
in my life, I felt that I would be willing to he an Afi-ican 
missionary, if my sense of duty nrgeS me in that direction. 
It is no uncommon thing for natives to come this distance,, 
bearing a basket of ivory, gum, or other produce to the 
mai'ket at St. Paul. 

On the pier we met several messmates, each provided 
with a mat, or some other curious memento of Loando, and 
at sunset we took leave of St. Paul and the Bishop's Chair. 
The streets, when v. e left, v, ere still swarming with negi^oes, 
and the hum of the market throng foil on our eara like the 
sounds of a distant cataiact Hext day, January 23d, we 
ran up to Ambiiz, hut seeing no vessels in the hai-hor, did 
not enter; and the followmg morning found us ploughing 
our way toward our own hemisphere. Go with us, reader, 
to the Oape Verd Islands, and thonco homo; bear with a 
fe'W general remarks on customs, cruising, and missions in 
Africa, and then we'll give you a longer respite than the 
Secretary of the Navy has given us ; and, perhaps, tronhle 
you no more with what Bennett, of the "Herald," calls 
" the everlasting nigger question," 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

CUSTOMS OI' THE W15ST COAST OP AFRICA. 

Prefntorj— A Caution— DilHcultiea of the Subject— Conflicting Accounts 
— A Point of Agreement— Polygamy— Marriage but a Trade — EtU 
Resalla— Slavery — How Free PersODS become Slaves— Social Position 
of Slaves— Origin of African SlaTerj—OrigiQ of tho Slave Trade- Ita 
Effects on the African Race. 

In thia review of the domestic, social, civil and religious 
ideas and institutions of the "West Coast of Afnca, we do 
not purpose to bring each tribe under consideration. "We 
have not the means of doing thia ; nor is it our purpose to 
look so closely into society, as to pursue the differences or 
resemblances, which may exist between the naore important 
ti-ibes in thought and conduct, with reference to these rela^ 
tions. We are not sure that it would be profitable to do so, 
supposing that we were iDoth competent and inclmed ; but 
we are neither. Our object is to give the reader a general 
idea of hiimanity in Africa, considered io these aspects ; what 
men generally believe, and what they generally practise, in 
their private and public relations with each other, and how 
they are affected, morally and intellectually, by both. We 
caution the reader against expecting wimcA. Oar subjects 
are dark; "the shadowy livery of the burnished arm" covers 
not only the faces of the Africans, but also their private life 
and their ideas of government and religion. 

The reader cannot be told distinctly what is believed, for 
the believers have no very distinct belief, and they are slow 
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and disiuclmed to comtnunicate their impressions ; and when 
they attempt commmiicatioii they are indistinctly under- 
stood, hecause of the hearer's ignorance of their weak and 
idiomatic languages. Nor can he be told mucli, indeed 
nothing certainly, of the origin of any of their domestic or 
evil customs, for they have no history, and their traditions 
are vrhoUy nnreliabie. Modified by contact with white 
men, by the slave-trade, by commerce, by the teachings of 
mission ai-ies, Mohammedan, Romisb, and Protestant, the in- 
Btitutions and ideas of to-day are not those of five centuries 
ago, nor are they those that will be a century benoe. What 
wonder then, that, with this state of things, the accounts 
given us of Africa should bo so laughably contradictory — 
accounts too given us by men whom we know to be intelli- 
gent and truth-loving ? This is necessarily so, because, in 
practice and bebef, it is a land of contradictions. We spent 
this morning two hours in trying to reconcile Mr. Cruik- 
shank and Kov. Mr. Wilson on one point; namely, as to 
whether the inhabitants of Upper Guinea worshipped evil 
epiiits or not. They ai-o irreconcilable ; yet both of theso 
gentlemen resided eighteen years in Western Africa, and 
made the habits of the people their study ; and they are 
eqaally entitled, by their inteUigence and integrity, to con- 
fidence. In this, however, all are agi-eed, that if the devil 
had any hand in the creation of man (as hold the Two Seed 
Baptists), this must be his part of the job. But our busi- 
ness is not to reconcile contradictions' which may exist in the 
ideas of the Africans, or antagonisms in their institutions, 
but to give a little light, as to what these are ; and in doing 
so we draw upon our on-n observations, and facts gleaned 
from missionaries, traders, and late rehable authors. 
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POIiTGASry 

Exists among every tribe oti the West Coast, and, so far aa 
we are informed, throughout the length and breadth of 
Africa. Theabihty to pnn,h3se and provide for wives (so 
far as the hiisban \ his to provide), is the only limit which 
Iwv or public cpmion lots to the number which a man may 
have. A man s influence ^nd importance in society may be 
estimated by the number of his wives ; but if he is a good 
subject, and does not wish to excite the jealousy of the 
king, he will always have fewer than his majesty, be hia 
wealth ever so great. 

Of the romance of love and courtship, but little is known 
in Africa. On arriving at the age of puberty, if he be a free 
bora pei'son, the young man finds a few wivea-^the nmnber 
in proportion to the means of his father— awaiting the time 
of their espousals ; and to this number he may add any that 
he may have fallen in love with in the foolishness of his boy- 
hood ; provided that they are not betrothed to aaother, 
and provided further, that he is able to pay the required 
flower, which varies from five to forty dollars. If he be a 
slave, he may find one or more appropriated to him, accord- 
ing to the taste of his master ; and to these he may add, 
according to his inehnation and ability to purchase ; and 
over those purchased he has i>erfeot control ; but at hia death 
they become the slaves of his master. The wishes of the 
woman are seldom consulted. She is often purchased while 
still a child, and is told, when she is old enough to under- 
stand such things, that she is to forego all thought of others 
than the pm-chaser, and any disregard of this advice is 
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punished as severely as tliouglitho marriage ceremony had 
been ah-eady performed. 

African mothers are flattered to have suitors for their 
daughters while they are still young,, and often dispose of 
them to the highest bidder, without the least respect to the 
appearance, ^e, or character of the buyer. The purchaser 
places a string of beads on the neck of the girl or child, and 
in case of the death of her mother, before the child is of age, 
the husband expectant removes her to his home and places 
her under the guardianship of an old woman. Sometimes, 
however, a girl is lucky enough to find herself unsold when 
overtaken by the tender passion. She may then propose — 
for it is always leap year in Africa— and if the man of her 
choice has still a vacant chamber in his heart — capacious 
hearts these feUows have — and the means of buying her 
from her pai-cnts, a union is formed on the basis of mutual 
attachment. Sometimes a betrothed girl falls in love, and 
if the object of her regard can ai-range matters with the 
husband by purchase, her marriage with him i.s allowed. 
This i^ often a delicate and difficult matter, but if the hus- 
band is old, or pretty well supplied, the affair is more easily 
consummated. Love, like hunger, will break through a stone 
wall ; and unlawful amours ai'e constantly occurring notwith- 
standing the severity with which adultery is punished. The 
punishment of the woman, if her husband desire it, is muti- 
lation ; the nose, an ear, or a finger is taken off; the man, 
generally, is enslaved to the injured party. There is a dif- 
ference in the domestic and social standing of the wives 
purchased as slaves, and those received by dower and the 
consent of parents. The latter may leave their husbands at 
any time, by the restoration of the dower with certain in- 
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terest. The former arc slaves for life ; aiid the children of 
both arc the property of the father. Among most tribes 
cacli wife is furnished with a hut, and the families dwell 
apart, but they are all under the supervision of the head 
wife, who is generally au old, and, from her position, an in- 
fluential person. 

Generally, the wives arc expected to maintain themselves 
and their children ; what they obtain from the husband they 
receive in the way of presents. When a husband dies, the 
wives, with other property, fall to the eldest son ; and his 
mother, who is treated with respect, becomes the mistress 
of the household. The old wives are thus provided for, and, 
as a redeeming ti-ait be it mentioned, they aregenerallywell 
treated. Reverence for age is the most prominent virtue in 
■Africa. Wives are proud, and of social importance, in pro- 
portion to the size of the domestic circle of which they are 
members ; and, strange as it may appear, and contradictory 
of certain elements of character, common to women, an Af- 
rican girl considers it a misfortnne to be affianced to a man 
who has but one or two wives. 

It will bo seen, on a consideration of these facts, that 
African polygamy is intimately related to, and largely pro- 
ductive of 



It is said that four-fifths of the Africans are slaves. This 
estimate has been objected to, as being too large ; wo are 
safe, however, in saying, that in western Africa, three- 
fourths of the people are slaves. This large proportion wiH 
not be so much wondered at, when we see how nnnreroiis 
and easy are the ways by which men pass into slavery. 
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First, the father is the owner of bis diildren ; and though 
the children of a free man are not generally considered or 
treated as slaves, he has the right to sell them %yhoneTer he 
nmy choose and without respect to their age or circumstances, 
Second, the children of slaves are slaves unless freed hj the 
owner. Third, all captives taken in war are the slaves of 
the captors. This perquisite gives daring to the Afi'ican 
soldiers, and prompts a degree of mercy without which all 
their wars would he wars of extermination. Fourth, per- 
sons sold for deht are slaves until the debt is redeemed. 
This is a fruitful source of slavery. In time of famine, men 
who have no slaves to dispose of, or not enough to meet the 
demand, pawn themselves, or their wives, or children, for 
food, or the means of procuring it ; promising to pay as much 
as fifty per cent, interest— this is a common interest in such 
transactions — and in a majority of such instances the pawn 
is never redeemed. This system, which in Mexico is called 
peoning, is here called panyaring. 

A degi-ee of admirable self-immolation is sometimes shown 
in such cases of family distress, by a member coming for- 
ward and offering himself to the highest bidder, willing to 
go anywhere, or to he anything, so that he may relieve his 
father and mother, or other dear relatives, from distress, 
and the disgrace of enslavement. Afiicans are wild in their 
speculations, sanguine in their undertakings, and to carry 
out a favorite pursuit will pawn themselves even when the 
hope of redemption is small. They pawn themselves for 
tawdry merchandise ; pawn themselves to lawyers to free 
them from difficulties, or to punish an enemy; pawn them- 
selves to the priests for ghostly comfort, for relief from a 
malady or a witch. It is a dernier resort^ but while they 
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are free they feci that they are not destitute, even though 
poor ; they feel that they own marketahle aiticles m them- 
selves. Every free man in Aiiica, therefore, owns " one 
nigger." How intense must be their eelf-conscioiisnoss ! 
Fifth, the adulterer, among many tribes, is sold to pay the 
lines in such cases provided, if ho have no other means of 
meeting them, or is tm-ned over by the judges to the hus- 
band offended. To murder the offender would not be 
allowed, and if the new owner punish very severely he 
■\vouJd be considered mean. Men of great cupidity and a 
superabundance of wives, often increase their property by 
employing a seductive and pretty woman to lure men into 
her wiles, and then betray them ; having provided before- 
iiand, and often ingeniously, that the proofe shall be posi- 
tive and ample. The punishment of the woman in such 
eases is merely nominal. 

Slaves may own slaves, and other species of property; 
and in laboring and saving for this purpose they are encou- 
raged by their oivners ; for the reason that at the death of 
the slave, all his property fells into the hands of his master. 

"Where the slave is of the same race and color as the mas- 
ter, where slaves and owners are on an equality as to intel- 
ligence, where blood relationship extensively exists, and the 
right of holding property is allowed, the line of social dis- 
tinction between slaves and owners cannot be very wide. 
Indeed slaves are generally treated as members of the family ; 
they hunt, fish, work, eat, and sleep wit!i the children of 
the master ; are frequently admitted to his confidence, and 
take charge of his affairs, and the slaves of headmen or 
[innces frequently hold important ofiice in the government. 
AVlioii sales are made, of course the least valuable and relia- 
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ble are first disposed of; and among many tribea a degree 
of consideration, which might' he safely imitated by civilized 
nations, is shown for the domestic ties of the person sold. 
Slaves run away sometimes in Africa as elsewhere, but where 
there is no division of sentiment as to the right of holding 
men in tbis relation, and the perfect right of the master to 
treat hia propejty as he pleases is generally aoinowledged, 
and it ia felt to be the interest of the community at largo to 
sustain these rights, the recoveiy of runaways ia generally 
effected without recoui-se to police officers. 

As we intimated in a late chapter, the growing demand 
for African productions is increasing the value of home 
labor ; slaves are, therefore, advancing in value on parts of 
the coast, despite the suppression of the foreign slave-trade ; 
the authority of the master is increasingly felt, and the social 
division between the owners and workers is widening daily. 

Of the history of domestic slaveiy in western Africa but 
little isltnown. Fanatics who are disposed to charge on the 
foreign slave-trade all the social and moral ills which burden 
Afiica, tell «a that this also is one of its fruits. Of com-se 
we differ Ml toto from these men. We think that rmderthe 
present conditions of society in Africa slavery is a blessing 
ratber than an evil ; and as to its origin, reasoning from the 
analogy presented in the history of other races, we think 
that it is coeval with the African race. Supposing that the 
classic histoiies which tell of the importations ofEthiopians 
into ^gypt, centmiea before the present era, and subse- 
quently into Greece, to be unreliable ; or that the term 
■'Ethiopian" maybe applied to the Berbers of Atlas and 
the Sahara, reliable Portuguese authority is given for the 
fact, that the earliest modem navigators found slavery ex- 
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isting among the tiibea of the West Coast. The fecfc that 
slaves were hought and sold in Africa, no doubt, suggested 
to the Portuguese traders that a profitable business might 
be done by buying slaves on the coast and shipping them 
to parts where labor was more valuable, and where laborers 
would bring a higher price. The slave-trade, as it has been 
carried on, especially in the course of the last half century, 
has been had enough in all conscience, but let it bo respon- 
sible only for the evil that it haa done. We would not for 
.any consideration be considered as saying anything encou- 
raging to the forlorn hope of reOpening this trade — to do so 
at present would be to compromise the dignity of our na- 
tion and the humanity of our religion, yet at the saine time 
we believe that the Great Disposer of events will so direct 
the iasuea of this trade as to make them contribute to the 
moral and intellectual elevation of the African race. Who 
that has compared carefully, and from actual observation, 
t!ie condition of the black man in America with that of the 
black man in Africa, can hesitate to say that in the fonner 
tliis trade has been made a blessing indeed? From Ame- 
rica have gone forth, and will continue to go forth, men 
Christianized and enlightened, commissioned by the church 
as harbingers of the light of life to their brethren who sit 
in the valley of the shadow of death. There is profound 
significance in the resolution of the Kev. Mr. Slaughter, of 
Virginia, offered at a late anniveraaiy of the American 
Colonization Society, " that America in Africa solves the 
problem of Africa in America." 
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PormB of GoTernment— Ordeals — Fetish Oath — Sed Water — Eeligioua 
Ideas — Difference between Fetiahism and Idolatry — Potisli Pricsta — ■ 
Idena of God— A Futuro State— EvU Spirits— Witches— Tbinga to be 
Eemembered — Hope Gathered from the Credulity of the Afciean. 

What is the form of gOYeroment, and how is justice 
administered in such a state of society ? are the next ques- 
tions in order. Here, reader, we are in deep shades, if not 
in utter darkness. A Yankee captain, who knew but little 
abont navigation; and had but an inferior chronometer, and 
that stopped a few days before he made land, recently made 
his way to the Cape Verd Islands, and delivered his cargo 
to the proper consignee. When asked, by our master, how 
in the world ho managed to make his port, he replied : 

"Wal,ye see, this ero old clock helped ua on some; but 
I toll you wliat, neighbor, my main dependence was on 
lack and guessing. Wal, I guess it's as good a way aa any 
— but if the plagued old clicker hadn't got water-logged 
and gin out, I guess we mout a been here a matter of a day 
or two sooner." 

The facts before us, gathered from many sources, serve 
to carry us some distance into these qnestions, bnt like tho 
Yankee's chronometer, they give out before the answera are 
fully made. The general outline and more prominent facts, 
however, may be traced. In Africa, almost every foi-m of 
government maybe found; the patriarchal govci-nmetit, dca- 
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potism, constitutional monarchy, oligarchy, republicanism, 
and mohocracy ; and Kome of the governments have mix- 
tures of two or more of these. The prevailing type is a 
patriarchal despotism. 

Shrewdness is a great power in Africa, as elsewhere, Ijut 
wealth is gi-eatest. The richest man of a town or village is 
generally " headman," and assisted by those who approach 
nearest to himself in wealth or influence, dictates municipal 
law, hears dispates, levies fines and taxes, imposes penalties, 
and leads in war. Each slave-owner and head of a family 
is, in his sphere, a patriarch ; he, if he be not leader himself, 
actnowledges his allegiance to the leader or headman of his 
town, treats him with reverence, and, though having his 
own private fiag, fights under his banner, and in all respects 
becomes a retainer of the headman. With a number of 
such adherents, the headman becomes a feudal bai-on ; and 
in turn acknowledges his allegiance to the king or head- 
man of the tribe or tribes with which he may be confede- 
rated. The Idng generally holds such men responsible for 
the conduct and taxes of the towns over which they preside. 

If the king is shrewd, as well as rich, he may exercise 
great authority. He may make use of the jealousies which 
ever exist between the -various tribes and towns of his king- 
dom, to compel any one of them into his measures. But 
whenever he commits any extreme act, such as the deposing 
of a headman, or the confiscation of property, or imposes 
an imusual tax npon a tribe or town, he must show that the 
general good demands it, or that for doing so he has the 
authority of a predecessor. If, however, he does such 
things capricionsly, his barons, not knoiving which of them 
may be next served in the same way, soon get rid of him. 
13* 
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In most of the kingdoms of western Africa, the govornmeiit 
is hereditary, but passes from one brother to another, 
rather than from father to son. How chiefs of towns are 
gotten rid of when they become unpopular with the people, 
and are still in favor with the king, I do not know. Witch- 
craft may be useful on such occasions. 

When parties ai'e at variance, they appeal to tlie mfluen- 
tial and old men of the town, who fonn a council. PJain- 
iiS, defendant, and witnesses, are brought into court 
together, the case is heard, debated, and generally decided 
in favor of the one who has done the most bribing. Some- 
times the bribes are eqnal, sometimes tlie litigants are both 
poor, or the case in point may be one bearing largely on a 
question of general interest to the community : in such eases 
the judgment rendered isbased on justice. There are cases, 
however, which this body will not decide finally : as, for 
instance, whether one person has bewitched another. The 
defendant, in such cases, may appeal to the ordeal of a 
solemn oath before a Fetish, or to the Red Water. Where 
parties at vaiiance arc not satisfied with the decision of the 
judges, they may appeal to an established ordeal. Also, 
where an individual is suspected of bewitching cattle or 
crops, or otlier bad conduct, he may appeal to an ordeal to 
attest his innocence, or may be compelled by public clamor 
to submit to such a test, Kroomen and others, who have 
been long from home, frequently try the fidelity of their 
wives by this means ; and all persons who pass the prescribed 
ordeal unhurt, are exonerated from, suspicion, can no more 
be tried for the offence in question, and are restored to 
their original position in society, increased in respect and 
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The most common ordeal in -vvestern Africa is tliat of 

EED WATJIE, 

Tills is a decoction of tlie bark of sassa^wood (a species 
of mimosa), is a powerful narcotic, and wlien made very- 
strong, or taken in large quantities, is also an active emetic. 
It is generally administered by the priest tvIio prepares it, 
and in tlie presence of the old men of the town, the rela- 
tives, friends, and enemies of the accused. This person 
occupies, with the priest or priestess, the centre of the 
throng, is generally naked, and before drinking the trying 
potion, makes a general confession, of the sins of his life, 
. invokes the name of God three times, then drinks boldly, 
if he knows tlie priest to be his friend, but tremblingly if 
li,e has doubts on the subject, or happens to be gnilty. If 
his stomach rejects the water, he suffers no inconvenience, 
is declared innocent, and friends and foes join to conduct 
him home in triumph ; but if vertigo ensues, which is always 
the case when the fluid remains on the stomach, he is de- 
clared guilty, and the infuriated mob, after dragging him 
by the heels through the streets of tlie town, jeering and 
abusing him, dispatch him with clubs and stones. In this 
horrid butchery the friends, and even the near relatives of 
the offender, are required to take part, lest they be con- 
sidered pai-ties to the crime. Aa the priests are well skilled 
in the preparation of this draught, the guilt or innocence 
of the persons tried is, of courae, decided by them before- 
hand ; and in maldng their decisions they are generally 
infiueuced by the popular opinion, though often by personal 
feeling. If they detemjinp that tho pej^sqn is innocent, 
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they make the red water, and administer it accord- 
ingly. 

The ordeal of an 

OATn BEPOKE A FETISH 

and Fetishmen — priests — is much practised on the Gold 
Coast. The accused peraon is "brought before the Fetish and 
its pi'iests, where, after the performance of many mysterioaa 
rites, he ia adjured to confer the truth on penalty- of incur- 
ring, temporally and eternally, the anger of the Fetish. 
The priest hears the confession, and determines as to its 
truth or falsity. These ordeals will remind the Scripture 
reader of the oath hy the Temple and the oath by the 
Altar, and the Bitter Water of Jealousy mentioned in Num- 
bers v., 11, et seq. 

This brings us to consider the 

KELIGIOUS IDEAS 

of the people of the West Coast. In this chapter, as in 
several preceding it, we have spoken of Fetish worship and 
of Fetishism, as being the religion of the west Africans. 
Fetishism is not idolatry, as that tenn is generally under- 
stood. It is the religious idea antecedent and inferior to 
idolatry. Idolatiy ia based on Polytheism : it recognizes 
gods many and lords many, accessible to the praise and 
supplications of mortals through such media as images and 
animals. Taking the idolaters of ancient Egypt, Greece and 
Rome, or of modern China and India, as exponents of this 
term, idolatry clearly recognizes the existence of a Spiritual 
Being or God, worshipped as separate from, and independ- 
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ent of, the creature or substance which may he employed to 
represent him. The image or altar, the bird or beast, has 
in itself no power, no value, other than a representative 
value, is esteemed as it is considered the mediator through 
which the god permits approach, and by which he expresses 
such of his qualities as he is disposed to reveal to the wor- 
shippers. To the intelligent idolater, an image of Jupiter, 
or Juggernaut, was no more a god than the unhewn tree, 
unless it had been consecrated by the priest of that god, or 
received miraculoua evidence that the god was willing to 
acknowledge it as his representative. Fetishism recognizes 
superaatural power as inherent in certain things. The 
Fetish, or, as it is genei'aJly called, the grisgris, is prized 
for its own sake, and is worshipped without reference to 
anything ulterior. 

The philosophy of Fetishism is this : there is a Supreme 
Being, maker of all things, v, ho still pi eaides over important 
events. He, in mercy to man, be=!ton ed upon certain ani- 
mals, vegetable=!, mmeials, witeri, and compound sub- 
stances, a measuie of his Ppint and nature To different 
Bubstaoces difleient nituies, ind to sepaiite portions of 
the same sub<(tance sepiiate qualities 

Every man by natuie is entitled to a Fotisli, or a num- 
ber of them, foi his peisonal use, this may be a bit of 
wood, the hoot, horn, or tooth of an animal, a scrap of 
leather fancifully forme J, oi e^en an old rag. In the 
selection of i gnsgiia (pionounced gieegree), the wor- 
shipper is guid<-d hj a blind impulse of feeling, or the 
suggestion of a prie^, he selects it foi i particular ob- 
ject — to prevent sicl ncis, to as'fist m junisbingor detect- 
ing an enem\, to pievent death in battle, to assist in 
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trade, or anything else tbat he may desire. He weai's it 
about hia neck, wrist, or ankle, sacrifices to it, and that 
often by shedding the blood of Bome bird or animal. 
He believes in the power of the charm until he finds it 
useless ; then he throws it away, bclicying that be made 
a mistake in his selection, or that he did not understand 
how to treat it, but without the least abatement in hia 
confidence of the power of Fetishes in general. So true is 
it that the soul must have some resting-place for its hopes 
and fiiith. 

Besides the Fetish of the individual, each family has its 
household Fetish ; then there is the Fetish of the town, 
which has its temple and a priest, and the Fetish of the 
tribe, which often has many priests. The Fetish of the 
town is resorted to when sickness or other calamity threat- 
ens ; and that of tho tribe when war, famine, or other gene- 
ral evils invade. They are appealed to also by parties at 
variance, who cannot otherwise settle their disputes. Such 
things are windfells to the priest. 

A cunning set of rascals arc these priests ; well skilled in 
ventriloquism and legerdemain, they have great power 
over the people, and can bring even princes to their feet. 
They enter the priesthood early in life, and so complete are 
their deceptions, that they deceive even themselves, and 
are, therefore, often conscientious in blinding and deceiving 
their followers. 

The idea' of one God and Creator prevails among the 
tribes of the West Coast. This belief has been attributed 
to the spread of Mohammedanism in Africa, but, as. we 
have shown, as Fetishism is based upon this idea, it must bo 
as old as the religion of the people, Mr. Crnikshank, an 
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English officei' ivho resided eighteen years on the Gold 
Coast, and made tlie religion of its tribes his study, viewmg 
this idea from the philological stand-point, says : " The 
Fantee word Yankompom, deiived from ' Tankom,' friend, 
and ' epon,' great ; and the word ' yammie,> from ' yeeL,' 
made, ' erne,' me, names by which they designate God, 
would seem to indicate that the idea of a benevolent Cre- 
ator was coeval with the language." 

Like the Babylonians and Sepharvtum brought to Sama- 
ria by the king of Assyria, the Africans "fear the Lord, 
but serve gi^aven images." Thoy occasionally inTote his 
name, but never worship Lim, Of their ideas of his moral 
attributes we have spoken in Chapter VIII. Some of their 
rites — for instance, that of calling on God three times be- 
fore drinking the Red Water^ — seem to have a remote 
reference" to the Trinity. These may be the shadowings of 
an indistinct intuition, or the symbolical remains of a tra- 
dition whose verbal form has long since passed away. 

Their ideas of the immortality of the soul are vague, yet 
they believe that the thinking principle, and that in man 
which Bnffers and enjoys, will survive the body ; and that 
in the future state the good will be happy ; and that there, 
those whose sins have not been sufBciently punished in this 
life will be subjected to such sufferings as their unexpiated 
crimes may demand. The transmigration of souls is held 
by many tribes ; and not unfrequently a shark, an alligator, 
or a snake, is regarded as a near kinsman. They believe 
that the spirits of the departed have some knowledge of 
tilings occuning on earth, that they are capable of exercis- 
ing some influence over &iends or enemies, and receive 
pleasure from things which pleased them in life. Hence 
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they pray to the spirits of their ancestors for aiiil in trouble, 
poiir oblations of rum, oil, and jice on their graves, and 
murder slaves that they may have attendants in the other 
world. 

They may not believe ia the existence of the devil, but 
they do believe in the existence of evil spirits who have 
power to injure them, and if they do not worship them, 
they certfunly try sometimes to conciliate them, and pray 
them to depart out of their coasts. The belief in witches 
is general, and, like our worthy colonial ancestors, they 
have rules for detecting them. Among some tribes, the 
person found guilty of possessing this dreaded power is 
burnt or otherwise killed, and receives the buml of a dog. 
Among others, the witch is exorcised by the priest, and the 
pei-son formerly possessed is permitted to go free after pay- 
ing penalties. Sickness and death are supposed to be the 
work of witches, and the injured parties turn to the ranks 
of their enemies to find the guilty one, 

Cireumcieion is practised by many tribes; indeed, Fetish- 
ism contains many elements of Judaism and Mohammedan- 
ism; and, on the South Coast, Romanism has made modrS- 
cations and left new rites and ideas. We can account for 
the Romish and Mohammedan practices, but to account for 
those of Judaism is left to conjecture. 

Many of these auperatitions excite our sympathy, othei's 
oni- laughter ; but let ns not suppose that these things are 
evidences of a peculiar and incurable depravity in the Afri- 
can. Let ns not forget that the Patriai'chs were polyga^ 
mists ; that the learned and elegant Grecians were polythe- 
ists ; that our British, Angle, and Saxon forefathers 
worshipped stocks and stones ; that the Corsned cake 
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ordeal wa.s appealed to in certain kinds of guilt in CornwaJ!, 
England, as late as the eighteenth cciitiiiy ; that some of 
the ablest statesmen and profoundesttiieologiansofmodoro 
times have believed in witches and haunted houses ; and, 
finally, tliat the spii'it-rapping and spiilt-worahip, which lias 
made so many crazy and been so mischievous, Ly free love 
and other "movements" in its "circle," belongs to the 
nineteenth century. But this long and varied creed, these 
numerous heliefe regarding things spiritual and things ma- 
terial, afford ground foi- the hope of the African's civiliza- 
tion. They ahow his oapacity to believe/ they are the 
vouchers of hia relationship, his identity, with the genus 
man. They show the possession of will, moral sense, and 
pure intellect ; and with these we would be compelled to 
acknowledge him a man though his heels were a foot long, 
and the conformation of liis skull and facial line that of the 
alligator or bear. Better is it to believe too much than too 
little. While men can believe there is hope for them, 
superstition may be changed to enlightened devotion, and 
belief m truth substituted for belief in en-or ; but infidelity 
is nnimprovable, hopelessly inenrahle. En'or is but " par- 
tial truth ;" it should he destroyed only by the substitution 
of the higher truth. Fetishism is better than Infidelity, as 
Idolatry is better than Fetishism, Mohammedanism better 
than Idolatry, and Christianity better than Mohammedan- 
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GENEKAL VIEW OF MISSIOHAE.T OPEEATIONS AND 
ON THE "WEST COAST. 

Discouragemeiita — 1, Digapp ointment — Causes of Disappointment — 2, 
Ignorance of the Language — B, Weakness of the Language — 4, Number 
of Languages— 6, Want of Capacity— 6, Pear of Spirits- T, Polygamy 
— Opinion of Bishop Colenso — History of Missions — Number of Mis- 
i, Teachers, etc.— Grand Keaulta. 



The difficulties and diseoaragementswhich-raeet tho mis- 
eionaiy in Africa are numerous— many of them peculiar. 

The missionary, like the trader, begins his career imder a 
sense of disappointment. But few white persons, if any, 
find life in Afi-ica what they expected it to he ; and it is 
common to hear missionaries, as well as emigrants, travellers, 
and, traders, say, that they were not correctly informed as 
to the difficulties to be encountered. Blame is Leaped on 
those who have given accounts of the country ; and even 
those who have been cautious and conscientious, in stating 
tbe facts of personal experience and obseiwation, are accused 
of presenting too bright a picture. That many travellers 
have written and spoken recklessly, foolishly, about Africa 
we will not deny, but that such persons as Wilson, Bowen, 
Foote, and Mrs. Scott have withheld " unpleasant truths," 
or described untruthfully, we cannot admit. Yet, that 
emigrants, traders, eruisers, and missionaries have gone 
there with impressions of the climate, " living," and society, 
too favoi-able to be realized in the tropics, and among hea- 
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theiis, we have painfully learned, and freely confeas. Often 
have we heard emigrants from the southern States ast, 
" why was rot all this told ua before we left oar homes ?" 
And never can we forget the exclamation of an American 
missionary lady, as, wtwted by African fever and sick at 
heart, she leaned on my arm going through the streets of a 
Grebo village to her new home, seeing sights of depravity 
as we went, enough to shock the nerves of the least delicate, 
" I realize for the first time that I am in Africa. The half 
of this had not been told me," The difficulty, however, is 
one that grows out of the subject itself. 

To Americana and English, people who dwell in climates 
comparatively rigorous, who associate with the words 
" summer," " perpetual spring," " constant harvests," " uu- 
chaaging verdure," ideas only of comfort and luxury, it is 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to give clear ideas or lasting 
irapresdons of the want and discomfort that may exist even 
in the land where there is no winter, and where the palm 
tree droppeth continually her goodly frnit. The Avriter on 
Ufe in Africa may dwell on the unhoalthiness of the climate, 
on the absence of the food and other domestic comforts to 
which civilized men are accustomed, on the social deformi- 
ties and horrid superstitions wliich everywhere stare him in 
tbe face ; yet, when he haa said that it is a land of summer, 
of fi-nitful hiUs, and of valleys teeming with i-ichest vegeta- 
tion, the impression left in the mind of the reader, or hearer, 
is simny, pleasant, and romantic. The ills described are 
soon forgotten ; but the "sunshine" lives, with more than 
African brightness, and the "fruits and flowers do not die." 
When the country is entered, all said of its natural beauty 
is found true, and for a few days the sunshine and groon 
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wooda are enjoyed; but soon the constant heat becomea 
oppressive, fruits pall on the taste, flowers, from veiyabira- 
danoe, cease to be valued; the "grand forest" is soon 
called "the bush," and is avoided, because noxious weeds 
and deadly reptiles are there without number. Then comes 
African fever, dissipating all romance ; and in his delirium, 
the sufferer talis of the ice-cool fountains of hie native IiiUs, 
and the bracing winds that blow over the fields at home. 
With recovery comes disgust of everything African, and a 
longing for home such as may never be overcome. Then, 
with the thoughtless or impatient, comes the remark,"! 
was deceived." 

The evil is, not that they were not warned of the ills to 
be expected, but that, true to the hopefulness of our nature, 
the best was hoped for and the worst unnoted. Some mis- 
sionaries have gone to Africa as much to gratify a love of 
romance and novelty aa to save sinners and glorify their 
Saviour — good and worthy persons, too, but who were not 
sufficiently careful, and self-knowing, to discern the spirit 
which prompted the step. Such sink under, quail before, 
the oppressive realities ; and, if not carried o£F by the first 
fever, soon return home, or, what is worse, remain where, 
for want of faith, they are unsuccepsfal, and a profitless tax 
on the missionary society. Persons of this class, however, 
are few. Our missionaries are generally men and women 
of sterner stufi"; but though not discouraged by the evils 
we have mentioned, they have all felt, more or leas keenly, 
the disappointment we speak of. Even with the most sen- 
sible and calculating the loas of home comforts cannot be 
appreciated beforehand, and the ugliness of heathen society 
must be seen to be realized. 
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To those who study the missionary work objectively, it 
would seem, that the constant apprehension of death, under 
which white men on the coast must live, presents a fomiida- 
ble opposition to the progress of Christian effort. " Who 
is he that desiretli not life ?" The desire to hve is natural, 
and common to us all ; and though in the soul enlightened 
by divine grace, the desire to obey God may be stronger 
than the desire to live, the love of life prompts a necessaiy 
caution and fear of risk, and demands that the sense of duty 
which requires dangerous exposure shall be clear and un- 
questionable. Many who foci called to the missionary work 
do not feel that they are called to that part of the field in 
w}iioh life is in imminent peril ; and hence the greater diffi- 
culty of procuring missionaries for western Africa than for 
China or the Pacific islands. 

The sober and intelligent missionary wno goes to the 
coast, has, in the highest sense, the spirit of the martyrs. 
He knows that the average life of the white man there is 
under three yeai'a ; when he enters the field he is met by 
disease ; he sees his brethren cut down at his ade ; and when 
he recovers from what is called the acclimating attack, ho 
goes to his work haunted by the fears of sudden death. 
When we see Intelligent men labormg cheerfully and zeal- 
ously, amid such discouragements as these, andthat without 
hope of rewai-d ui this life, we see the highest exhibitions 
of human sincerity — ^the noblest examples of the subordina- 
tion of self to the sense of duty— the most tangible evidences 
of the power of religion over the human heart. 

In prosecuting the missionary work, the next difficulty 
which ia to bo encountered is ignorance of the language. 
The languages of western Africa are unwritten. By labo- 
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rions intercourse with the people, the missionaries nmst 
learn to converse ; then the sounds are to be reduced to 
writing, in the English cliai-acters ; rules of syntax ai^e to be 
elaborated ; and, alas, when all this is done, the people are 
still to be taught to read their own tongue. When teachers 
and pupils have learned to commimicate freely, orally and 
by writing, another difBculty presents itself; the language 
baa no words to express the ideas of Chi-istianity ; tei-ms are 
to be invented and then explained. Here commences the 
great work. How shall the teacher begin? The people have 
never been taught to reason. Their processes of thought 
are entij-ely different from his own. His arguments are to 
them nonsense, and may be set aside by the revelations of a 
witch, or tho authority of a tradition. He finds with them 
no common ground of clearly-defined belief; and learns, by 
sad experience, that the intellect must be developed and 
trained, before it is capable of receiving the simplest truths 
of the Chi-istian religion. Hence the schoolmaster must pre- 
cede the preacher. 

Time was when it was thought that on presenting, by 
preaching, the reasonableness of the truths of Christianity, 
the heathens would be converted. Too much of this idea 
still remains ; hut missionaries are learning, by the useless- 
ness of mere preaching, that it requires a long and tedious 
process of instruction and mental discipline to bring African 
heathens to the capacity to receive Christian truth. There- 
fore, as it should have been from the first, children rather 
than udults become the object of the missionaries' care. 
The school-house is built before the church, and step by step 
as the teacher advances the preacher follows. 

The number of African languages is a serious hindrance. 
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Fh'eor sU of the languages of the coast have been mastered 
by while men and reduced to writing, but these Gerve only 
the tribes speaking such languages ; the neighboring tribes 
must remain in darkness nntil the same work has been done 
for them also. A few tribes have heard, and many more 
doubtless wOl hear, in their own tongues the Gospel of life ; 
but I am of opinion that the English language is the grand 
medium through which Christianity is to be taught in 
western Africa, The EngUsh is destined to become, and 
that shortly, the language of the people on the coast north 
of the equator. It is now the language of the colonies at 
the Gambia, Sierra Leone, and other stations on the Gold 
Coast ; also of the rapidly growing republic of Liberia. 
Great Britain, we think, will at no distant day extend her 
rule over all that part of the coast lying between the Niger 
and the Gambia, except the territory of Liberia ; wid with 
British rule will go the Enghah language. Mohammedan- 
ism was spread in Africa through the Arabic ; why may 
not Protestant Christianity be spread, and in an equally 
short time, through the English tongue, its most perfect 
and approved vehicle ? 

Li the religious ideas of the people, the fear of witches 
and evU spirits presents the most formidable obstaele to the 
missionaries. Not unfroqnently they see a youth educated 
at the schools, baptized, and perhaps professing religion, 
turning to the heathenism of his fathers for fear of offending 
the spirit of an ancestor, Mr. Cruiksliank relates that Mr. 
11., who for forty years officiated as chaplain at the gaiTison 
of Cape Coa^t, resorted to witchcraft in hi3,last hours. But 
the Africans are not alone in the belief and fear of super- 
natural beings other than those revealed by the Bible. 
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That some turn back to heatlienisra is Boractimes urged 
as an argument against tlie usefulness of missions. The 
game argument ivould apply agauist Christianity at home. 
But in the African missions the namber of such backslidera 
is fewer than is commonly reported ; and considering the 
inflneneea which surround the converts, the wonder is that 
the^ are so few. 

Of all the institutions, civil or domestic, polygamy is the 
moat foi'midable to Christianity. John W. Colenso, Lord 
B^hop of the diocese of Natal, South Africa, in a work re- 
cently published,* advances the fact, that in South Africa 
the progress of Chi-istianity has been delayed by the refusal 
of clergymen to baptize persons having more than one wife, 
and advances the idea that it would be well for ministers to 
yield ao far to the prevailing custom as to baptize and ad- 
mit to communion such persons as may be converted while 
having many wives. The Protestant missionaries in Africa, 
south and west, have denounced the bishop's idea on this 
subject, as unsound sciipturally, and full of evil practically, 
and among the objectors none are more loud than the in- 
telligent converts. Christ hath no concord witli Belial ; 
and though the polygamous nations should be lost, we have 
no right to compromise his religion with heathenism. The 
bishop's opinion, however, is not withoat advocates ; but 
they ai'e generally iri'eligious persons, or Christians who 
have not weighed the bearings of the question. It is said 
by missionaries of his own church that the bishop himself 
was of this last-named class. 

Wo have thus hastily referred to what we consider the 

» " Ten Woeka iii Natal," (South Africa).— Cambridge : Mai^millaii & Co. 
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strongest of the many circumstances whicli oppose the pro- 
gress of ChriatiaDity in Africa. We now propose to show, 
in a few words, that despite these oppositions, missionaiy 
Jabor is producing much good fruit. 

The history of evangelization iu western Africa begins 
with the present century. The year 1800 found a few mis- 
sionaries on the coast, of the Lutheran, English Baptist, 
Episcopalian, and Wealeyan Methodist churches ; hut these 
sliould he regarded rather as forerunners, or surveyors of 
the land, than as missionaries. With Rev. J. L. Wilson, 
Mr, Cruikshank, and the English Methodist Missionary and 
Church Reports hefore us, we give the following as ap- 
proaching a reliahle summary of the history and state of 
the more important missions now in Africa, The English 
Baptist Missionary Society sent out its first missionaries 
(two to Sierra Leone) in 1794:. The Missionary Societies 
of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and London, sent out each two 
missionaries in 1757. The Church Mi^ionavy Society (Eng- 
lish) sent out two missionaries in 180i. The Wesleyan 
Methodist Church established its African mission at Sierra 
Leone in 1811, on the Gold Coast in 1835, and on the Gam- 
bia in 1 820, The Basle Missionary Society sent out two mia- 
aionaries to Elmina in 1828. The Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions (American) sent out two missionaries in 
1833. The first missionary of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church (American) landed in Africa in 1833. The Meudi 
Mission (American Missionary Association) was established 
in 1841. The Southera Baptist Board sent out its first mis- 
sionary to Yoruba in 1849, Most of these missions have 
been in active operation, increasing in strength and useful- 
ness, ever suice. 
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The following tabular statement, gathered fi-om mission- 
ai-ies in the field and other reliable sources, ■will give an 
idea of the present forces and successes on the West Coast. 
Wesleyan Methodist (English): missionaries, 20; local 
preachers, 75; school teachers, 160; members, 18,000 
school children, 5,000. Church Mission (English) : mis- 
sionaries and native assistauta, many of whom are ordained. 
120; teachers, 200; communicants, 3,000; sebolai-s, 6,000. 
Methodist Episcopal Mission (Ameiican) : missionaries, 
23; teachers, 22 ; members, 1,400; scholars, 850. Baptist 
Mission (American) ; missionaries, 23 ; teachers, 20 ; mem- 
bers, 700 ; scholars, 500. Presbyterian Mission (American] 
missionmes, 2S ; communicants, 150; scholar's, 200, Epl 
copal Mission (Ameiican): missionaries, 13; teachers, 21 
communicants, 250 ; scholars, 550. English Baptist Mis- 
sion: missionaries, 6; teachers, 15; members, 130; scho- 
lai-s, 300. Basle Society (German Lutheran) : mission; 
3 ; niemhcrs, 40 ; scholai-s, 400, American Association 
Mission (Mendi Mission) : missionaries, 17; members, 100 
scholars, 150. Scotch Presbyterian (United Secession) Mia 
sion : missionaries, 15. Total number of communicants, 
23,770. Total number of scholars, many of whom are 1 
ing trades, 13,950. Where, in the history of Protestant 
Christian Missions, can wo find results to equal these ? 
How grand are they when we consider the oppositions 
before which they have been achieved ! 

When we add to the above the 15,000 converts, and the 
15,000 school children under care of Wesleyan, Independ- 
ent, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, French Protestant, German 
Protestant, and Moravian Missionaries in South Afi-ica, what 
grounds lias the church for encouragement ; and ho^v" are 
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the doubts of the fearful, and the sneera of the skeptic, re- 
garding tlie success of Christianity in Africa, hushed into 
silence before the jubilant hallelujahs of this blood-washed 
throng 1 

" Ethiopia sJtaU stretch forth her hands unto God," saith 
tiie sure word of prophecy ; and to-day is that Scripture 
falfilled in our eyes. In agony of iatense desire she stretch- 
cth forth Ler hands to heaven and to men for the bread of 
life ; and from the borders of the Great Desert to the 
Southern Cape, from the Niger to the Mozambique, the 
many-voiced want-cry of a despised and neglected race, a 
iiiGo hitherto dead but now struggling into life, waxes 
louder and louder. 

The day dawns already when the vision of an uninspired 
prophet shall be realized by triumphant millions: 

" And Afvio's duakj swarmB, 
That from Morocco to Angola dwelt, 
And drank tho itfiger from hia native weHa, 
Or ronsed the lion in NumLdia'e grores ; 
The trii>es that eat among the fabled cliffs 
Of Atlas, looking to Atlanta's wave. 
With joy and melody arose and came ; 
Zara awoke and came ; and Egypt came, 
Casting her idols into tlie Nile. 
Black Ethiopia, that, shadowless, 
Beneath the Torrid burned, rose and came. 
Dauma and Mcdra, and the pirate liibes 
Of Algeri, with incense came, and pure 
Ofierings, annoying now the seas no more." 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

CliTJISING ATJB CEUISERS. 

Object of maintaining an AfL-ican Squadron— Treaty of Waslungton— 
Wiint of Coiiperatiott — Abuses of tiie Amerioan Flag— ItcasonB for 
Cantinning the African Sc[nadvon— Its Increase demanded— Com- 
plainta of want of Protection from our Otiiena in Africa— Objections 
to the Maintenance of the Squadron answered- Unpopularity of the 
Slation and Why. 

TuAT the navy department, executing the pleasure of the 
President, baa since 18i3 kept a force of armed vessela, 
called "The African Squadron," on the waters of the 
west coast of Africa, is generally known to our citizens, but 
the business of such sqiiadron is not so well understood. 
The objects sought to be accomplished may be stated as 
follows : To comply with a compact entered into with 
Great Britain. 

To suppress the slave-trade, and all other forms of illegal 
traffic and piracy, attempted to be carried on in those seas 
under cover of the American flag. 

To protect American commerce and American citizens 
on the "West Coast. 

To extend our knowledge of physical geogi'apliy, meteor- 
ology, and anything else that may he of scientific or com- 
mercial value. 

The treaty tno mi as the "Treaty of Washington" was 
ratified in August, 1842. "We select the following from 
the Preamble and Articles for the benefit of such readers as 
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may not have access to that tlocuinent " Whereas 

the traffic ia slaves is irreconcilable \vith the principles of 
humanity and justice; and whereas both Her Majesty and 
the TJnited States are desirous of continuing their efforts 
for its entii'e abolition, it is hereby agreed that both the 
contracting parties shall use their best endeavors to accom- 
plish so desii'able an oltject," etc., etc, 

" Aeticlb 8. — ^The parties mutually stipulate that each 
prepare, equip, and maintain in service on the coast of 
Africa, a suffident and adequate squadron, or naval force 
of vessels, of suitable numbers and descriptions, to carry in 
all not less than eighty guns — to enforce, separately and 
respectively, the laws, rights and obligations of each of the 
two countries, for the suppression of the slave-trade ; the 
said squadrons to be independent of each other ; bat the 
two governments stipulating, neveitheless, to give such 
orders to the officers commanding their respective forces as 
shall enable them most effectually to act in concert and 
eoSpcration, upon mutual consultation, as exigencies may 
arise, for the attainment of the true object of this article," 
etc., etc., etc. 

" Aeticle 9. — Whereas, notwithstanding all efforts 
which may be made on the coast of Africa for suppressing 
tliG slave-trade, the facilities for can-ying on that traffic, 
and avoiding the vigilance of cruisers, by the fraudulent use 
of flags and other means, are so great, and the temptation 
for pursuing it, while a market can bo found for slaves, so 
strong, as that the desired result may be long delayed, 
unless all markets be shut against the purchaser of "African 
negroes ; the parties to this treaty agree that they will 
unite in all becoming reprcsentntions and remonstrances. 
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with any and all powers ■within wtoso dominions such 
markets are allowed to exist ; and that they will urge upon 
all such powers the propriety and duty of closing such mar- 
kets effectually, at once and forever." 

So far aa the letter of this treaty is concerned, it has not 
been carried out. Sometimes our force on the coast has 
been leas than eighty gnus, at other times more : and the 
conjoint cruising has been from the first, in spirit and 
letter, dead. It is hardly worth while to inquire upon 
which party the greater blame rests in the non-fulfillment 
of this provision ; but it is certainly true, that the object 
of the treaty could be better can-ied out by a hearty and 
weli-nnderstood cooperation of the American and English 
squadrons. The prevailing indifference on this subject may 
be seen by the following stEitement : The flagships of the 
American and British squadrons on the coast in the yeara 
1855, 1850, and part of 1857, met but once, and that at sea. 
They were two miles apart ; they recognized each other by 
Mgnal, and by the same means held the folloiving communi- 
cation : 

" Anything to communicate ?" 

Answer — " Nothing to communicate," 

This was the amount of the cooperation, bo far as we 
were informed, that occurred during those years. The 
comment of an Irish sailor who stood in the gangway of our 
ship while the signalizing was going on, was very much to 
the point : " Och, the divel ! he might as well have said 
nothing at all at all." 

Commander Foote, of the U. 8. navy, while in command 
of the brig. Perry, on the coast, found the English oflicei's 
quite disposed to cooperate "^-ith hirti ; and so far as he bad 
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authority, carried out tlie provisions of the treaty ia thi'! 
respect. That gentleman deserves much credit for the 
number of illegal ti-adcra captured hy him, and for the 
amount of information valuable to American interests which 
he gathered while on that station. 

Conjoint cruising of Eoglish and American war-vessels is 
demanded by the position which, as a nation, we have 
assumed regarding the " right of search," Taking advan- 
tage of what we demand on this subject, and what, out of 
respect to our power and the fear of offending na, other 
nations will grant, any pirate, or illegal trader, may escape 
arrest by British, or other cruisers, simply by eari-ying at 
bis peak or masthead an American flag. Indeed it has 
been the habit of illegal traders of other nations, while on 
the coast and in the vicinity of English or French men-of- 
war, to carry the American flag, and hy this means avoid a 
search which would discover the real objects of theii- 
pursuit. In the presence of an American man-of-war, the 
same traders would bear English colors, and thus escape all 
the officers of justice. Conjoint cruising tvould nonplus such 
proceeding; for if the suspected vessel showed American 
colors, she would be searched by the American officers; 
if British, or any other colors, by the British officers. 

Observations on the abuses of our Sag in Africa, have' led 
us to the opinion that we are in error in demanding that 
vessels bearing our flag shall everywhere be exempt from 
search by British and other cruisera. It resolves, practi- 
cally, into this, that every trader who invests seventy-five 
cents in bunting, figured into stars and stripes, and- floats it 
from his masthead, may clsnm American nationality, and 
immunity from search on the high seas. Wg have too pro- 
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found a veneration for this emblem of onr nation's existence 
and bono!', to be willing to aee it prostituted to the base 
pui'poses which have been enacted, under its fair folds. 
Our position would be appropriate, and demanded by self- 
respect, if the nationality of vessels could be indubitably 
ascertsuned without boarding; and provided that we had a 
sufficient naval force on every sea to which our commerce 
extends to see that onr flag should be used to cover only 
lawful commerce. Bat as nationality is not so easily ascer- 
tdned, and as onr naval force is small — -voiy small as com- 
pared with our commerce — and inadequate to tbo super- 
vision demanded, would it not be well for us so far to 
qualify our position as to permit vessels bearing the Ameri- 
can flag on the seas of the Afriean coast, and on other 
waters frequented by illegal and piratical traders, to be 
visited by the cruisers of other nations, and searched, when 
suspicion may exist as to the genuineness of the nationality 
claimed. 

We have it in our power now to withdraw from tho 
tci-ms of this compact, so far as the keeping of a squadron 
on this coast is concerned, or to increase or diminish our 
forces there, provided, that in case of withdrawal of the 
squadron, due notice be given to her majesty's government. 
But though we should cease to acknowledge the obligation 
of the treaty as an object in maintaining our African squad- 
ron, the second, and more important object, remains to be 
met, namely, the suppression of the slave-trade between 
Africa and America. 

As early as 1742, the governor and the provincial legis- 
lature of Virginia pronounced the importation of slaves 
from tho coast of Africa "a trade of great iuhumaTiity," 
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and dangerous " to the very existence of the Dominions." 
From tliat day until the present, the opinion bas teen gain- 
ing ground, at tlie Worth and at the South, that the trade ia 
one in whioh a humane, an enlightened, and a respected 
nutioo should not condescend to deal. Whatever may 
be said of the humanity or inhumanity of this trade in 
its early history, certain it is, that for many years past it 
}ms been carried on under conditions which made it the 
cause of innumerable murders, and immeasurable suffering 
to an- un offend hig and a defenceless race. 

It is, moreover, believed by a vast body of intelligent and 
truly patriotic citizens of the South, that the influx, in any 
considerable numbers, of savage Africans into the southern 
States would be dangerous to the institutions of those 
States, and in portions of them dangerous to the existence 
of tlie white race. To meet the demands prompted by 
these sentiments, at once Christian and patriotic, the chief 
executive is required to keep a naval force on the coast of 
Afiica to intercept the reckless speculator, fitted out at 
Boston and New Tork, who, in defiance of the Jaws of 
nations and humanity, would enrich themselves in this evil- 
broodiug trade, 

Smce entering on its mission, the African squadron has 
done much for the suppression of this traffic. More might 
liave been done with the same force, had it been distributed 
in smaller vessels, and had the cruises been made shorter, 
our ships have been too heavy to enter the rivers ; and 
knowing that he had to remain two and a balf or three 
years on the station, the cruiser avoided the shore as much 
as possible. The French and English employ small stcam- 
ers for this work ; and hence their greater display of activity 
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in capturing slavers and extending protection and aid to 
lawful traders. In 1856, tbe English squadron ivas com- 
posed of tweoty-one vessels, eighteen of which were steam- 
er. The Hon, Secretary of the United States navy has 
lately ordered three steamers to the coast, which will add 
much to the efficiency of our squadron there. 

The American African squadron ahonld be largely in- 
creased : four, or even five vessels are not enough ; and this 
increase is demanded hy the.uicr'ease of American com- 
merce. As the slave-trade decreases, lawful commerce 
increases ; and if, by universal consent, the slave-trade 
should cease to-morrow, the increase of our squadi'on would 
still be demanded for the protection of our vessels and citi- 
zens. Complaint is made by our citizens on the coast, and 
not without cause, that they suffer many annoyances which 
would not occur were they visited more frequently by 
American men-of-war. The Africans have a wholesome 
dread of great guns and the bayonets of marines. "Wo have 
been told often, by tradei-s, that American vessels on the 
coast are constantly receiviog assistance fi-om English men- 
of-war such as shoald be furnished by our own. This seem- 
ing neglect does not grow out of the indifference of our 
goverament to the lives and property of its citizens abroad, 
as is often intimated, but is owing to the smallness of our 
squadron on the coast, and the inefficiency of the ships (not 
the officers) appointed to that station. When Congress 
puts steamers enough at the disposal of the President to 
meet the wants of our foreign commerce, he will likely put 
some of them on the coast of Africa. Until then onr citi- 
zens must be thankful for small favors, and for the rest 
trust to good luclc and kind neighbors. 
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Many objections bave been made, of late, to the main- 
tenance of a squadron on tlie coast of Africa. We have 
heard these objections as presented hy the extreme political 
paities o/the North and the South— the abolitionist North, 
and estremist South — and ai'e stlil at a losa for an objection 
to the maintenance of an armed naval force on the coast of 
Africa that will not equally apply to the miuntenanoe of 
every squadron we have, except that ■which guards our own 
ehorea. " The expense of this squadron " ia dwelt upon. 
It is great — ^250,000 annually ; but this is less than that of 
any other foreign squadron. "The gi-eat mortality among 
officei'S and men " is complained of; but this ia less, in pro- 
portion to the number of men employed, than that of any 
other squadron except one. But though the expenses were 
ten times greater, they should be met if the honoi of the 
American nation, or the interests of Ameiican comraeice, 
demand it. It will be time enough for our citi/cns of tl o 
interior to compMn of the unhealthmess of thit stition 
when the men engaged in the Service compliin of it Thw 
they have not done yet; nor do they thinlt: then eountiy 
friends for doing it for them. Health anliiersoail omfoit 
are but secondary considerations with the American na\ il 
officer when duty is in question. If the honor of his Sag, 
or the interests of his nation require his sei\ices on the 
coast of Africa, he will not stop to ast is it healthy ? And 
to ash such a question for him, would be a reflection on his 
honor and courage. If our government has pronounced 
the slave-trade piracy (and she was the first among the 
nations to do this), she should maintain an armed force for 
its suppression, or recede from, that position, Jf we have 
commerce with Africa, and citjaeiis resident there engaged 
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in lawful pursuits, they certainly deserve protection. And, 
be it remembered, we have yet to contribute our quota of 
scientific labor to the navigation of those shores. Com- 
merce, mission and, colonial establishments, nay, the cause 
of civilization and Christianity in Africa, are largely depend- 
ent on the maintenance and efficiency of the American 
African squadron. 

We suggest to our trading friends, that their constant 
complaining of the inefficiency of the squadron is not politic. 
Better occasional assistance than none at all. 

And we would remind the imprudent friends of coloniza- 
tion and missions, who, for the purpose of lauding their own 
e given to commenting on the expensiveness of 
es to suppress the slave-trade and encourage 
and the siiperiority of the "peace system " over 
that of force, that to the African squadron our missions and 
colonies in Africa are indebted for their existence. "With- 
draw the armed forces, and a single twelvemonth wouid 
witness the destruction of every 'benevolent institution on 
the West Coast, except those of Liberia ; and indeed the 
destruction of that nation would be only a question of time. 
The African station is not popular with navy officers. 
Not that it is feared — we have no such word as fear in our 
vocabulary- — but because of its espensiveness, the long i:i- 
tervals of "news from home," and the monotony of the 
cruiser's life there. The notion prevails extensively, that 
navy officers are provided, on shipboard, with furnished 
apartments, comfortable fare, wmes included I and uniform, 
Alas ! that it is not so. And that it is not no, the lean 
purse of the African ciiiiser will testify. Most of the pro- 
visions consumgd in the officers' messes are such aa have 
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been pat up iu America, and, by the time they reach them, 
the plainest fare is high living in point of price. AMean 
markets are not abuudant in such edibles as white men use. 
Bailed bats are very good, no doubt, but they are not 
attractive to the American taste. Parrota are said to be 
" delicate," but what cannibal could eat a thing that says 
its prayers like a Christian, and screams " remember poor 
Polly " with its dying breath. A boiled monkey might 
look very well to Dean Swift, whose mouth could water at 
the thought of " baked baby," but for myself, I should feel 
more like reading the funeral service over such a dish 
than dining on it. The fi'uits are good, hut will not keep 
at sea. Pigs and poultry may be obtained at the largo 
towns, but seldom iu sufficient quantities to supply all the 
messes. Then such pigs! Shades of Cincinnati porkei-a 
get up ! Lanlc and lean as ill-fed grey-hounds, savage and 
untamable as hyenas, they do for neither cooking nor keep- 
ing. The hens are good— very good; but it is a moral 
]-ather than -a muscular goodness. They are, generally, 
sober-looking old matrons, that have become lean in pro- 
viding for other generations ; they become home-sick, or 
liea-siek, on ship-board, and for want of the inspiring notes 
of their own chanticleer soon depai't thia life. Ton may be 
sure, delicate reader, that such faded cacklera make foul 

After filling np with stores and water at the XJ. S, store- 
house in the Cape Verd Islands, at which place is the post- 
office for the station, the cruiser runs over to the coast, and 
proceeds along shore, touching at the principal towns, and 
boarding such American vessels as he may meet until he 
reaches St. Pai;l, Loando, or St. Philip, Benguela; then he 
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retuma to the Cape Verds. This cruise generally occupies 
four months — months of monotoaous duty, tedious same- 
ness of scenery, fov all African towns are alike in general 
character, ennui, and debility from the heat ; and all this 
without news from home. Then hours move on leaden 
■wings ; time, precious time, is felt to he a burden, and with 
its anxieties hangs heavily on the heart. Often would the 
African cruiser, on wabing from a dream of home, willingly 
consent to wipe out from the number of his days the weeks 
which keep hira from the desired haven where messages of 
love may greet him. 

In memory Me ne theie noH anl live again the dead 
life of the trnpicil cihns But lime, thit v. ^its for none, 
will speed for none The equator must be crossed and re- 
crossed, storms encountered and calms endured, days and 
nights of rockmg and plunging on the dreaiy sea, counted 
by the score; but ■« e 'ih ill male the C^je^erds at last; 
tfao English steamei, sti Dng and fiithful liLe the nation she 
represents, will heaie m si^ht, the AmeiiLin mails will be 
opened, and we shall heai, Mith palpitating hearts, "letters 
for you." In the meintime thank God foi di earns. They 
bj-ing the pattciing of httle ftet, and the forms of loved 
ones, and caresses of puie iflcUion, ta the sailor's pillow 
and the ssulor s heart 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

CAFE VEKD ISLANDS. 

The Cape Terd Islands — Origin — Dcouglita — Fopulalion— Ciimatc— Maj-o 
— BoiYista — Sal — Fuego — San Vincent ~ Porto Grande— Auieriuiin 
GraTBjard~San Antonio— Brara— St. JagO— Porto Praya— Untold 
Incidenla— Honiowara Bound^The tF. S. Steamer Janiestowu — Home 
Again — Adien. 

The Cape Verd Islands, situate tetween 14° 48' and i'l" 
12' N. lat., and 23° iS' and 25° 23' W. loag., have been 
long and favorably tnoivn to the seafaring and commercial 
men of Europe and America, as a half-way house, or cara- 
vanserai on the seas, between the porta of Europe and South 
America, and those of America and Africa. They arc visited 
frequently also by the homeward-bound Indiamen of Great 
Britain, and by American whalers. Inlater years tbey have 
obtained some notoriety as being the Tendezvous of the 
American African Squadron. 

The group (sometimes, but incorrectly, called the "Cape de 
Terdes Islands") takes its name from Cape Verd on the oppo- 
site coast, 400 miles distant, and was discovered in the year 
1450 byAntonio Noli, a Genoese in the service of theprinee of 
Portugal. The inhabited islands are ten, namely : St. Jago, 
Sal, Boavista (generally called Bonavista), Mayo, Fuego, 
or Fogo, Brava, St. Nicholas, St. Vincent, St. Antonio, and 
Branco. Besides these there are several islets, barren and 
■without inhabitants, remarkable only as the resort of fisher- 
men and sea-birds, and for the grotesque beauty of their 
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dark cliffs and foam-lashed shores, and the ivell-character- 
ized types of theii- geological formations. These islands are 
all of volcanic origin ; the fruit, no doubt, of the same sub- 
terraneous throes which gave the Madeiras and Canaries 
to the superaqueoua world. There are, however, abundant 
evidences of distinct and well-marked perioda of elevation, 
widely separated from each other, the last of which may be 
referred to a comparatively recent disturbance. The bold 
cliffs, and wind-denuded peaks and mountain sides, reveal 
pei-pendicular dikes of volcanic breccia, protrusions of green 
stone, and beds of secondaiy limestone. In outline these 
islands are wildly jagged ; in eurfiice, eveiywhere uneven ; 
but few of their tovtuouS valleys contain any verdure, and 
the mountains ai'e generally without trees or even shrabs. 
M. Noli must have called them Yerde for the reason that 
they were not green. The soil is a well- decomposed tufa, 
and when duly watered yields most abundantly the fruits 
and grains of the tropics ; but alas 1 they have no rivers, no 
"fountains abounding with water," and rain seldom falls ou 
the thirsty fields. 

Our first visit to them was in August, 1855, and at that 
time no rain had fallen on any of them in three years, and 
some of them had received none in four years. In many of 
them the cattle had perished, and the famine-stricken in- 
habitants were flying to those in which there was still some 
food. Appeal was made on behalf of the sufferers to the 
mother country, and to America : some relief was obtained, 
but before it came, the population, which at the commence- 
ment of 1855 was 120,000, had fallen below 100,000. 

For nine months of the yeai', the islands are swept by the 
strong northeast trade-wiuds, and during their continuance 
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Rp rain is expected ; the plants, except the orchilla, and 
others which sutsist mainiy on the atmosphere, wither ; and 
it is only by irrigation that the fruit-trees are preserved in 
the Talleys, Dui-ing the months of Aiignst-, September, and 
October, the prevailing winds are from the southwest, and 
they occasionally bring rain with them. Of late yeai-s the 
droughts have been more frequent than formerly ; and each 
succeeding one becomes longer than the fonner. A few 
more such as that which has just passed will leave the islands 
without inhabitants ; and when they are gone, the world will 
be just as good and quite as intelligent as it is with them. 

For many year's these were the penal colonies of Portn- 
gal; the criminals were allowed to import negroes, aa slaves, 
from the coast ; with these they intei-married, and the pre- 
sent inhabitants are worthy representatives of this mixture 
of depravity and ignorance. Physically the African element 
predominates; their skins are black and their heads are 
kinky, and but for the regularity of their features they would 
pass for genuine Ethiopians. The officers of the government, 
many of the merchants, and the higher priests, are white 
Portuguese ; but the rest of the inhabitants may be called 
blacks, without the least violation of language. 

The climate of the Cape Verd Islands is in every respect 
tropical ; but owing to the constancy of the trade-winds 
which sweep over them, the temperature is moderate and 
uniform. During what is termed the rainy season the cli- 
mate is deadly to Americans, and persons from the north 
of Europe. African fever prevails, and frequently, becom- 
ing epidemic, canries off many of the inhabitants. Dming 
the prevalence of the northeast trade-winds the atmosphere 
is dry and laden with dust, swept from the lifeless fields; 
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inCammatoiy fevers are then frec[ueiit, and it becomes the 
■white-skinned stranger to lie always temperate in living and 
exeicise, and to avoid the uight Mr. The sanitary regula- 
tion of the African eqnadron, which prohibits staying on 
shore on the coast after sunset, is, and for sufficient reasons, 
applied to these islands also. 

Some of this group are worthy of particular notice. 



which 13 twelve miles long and eight broad, is remarkable 
for having but one spring of fresh water in its whole extent. 
It is thinly populated; the wretched inhabitants make a 
Bcantyliving by manufacturjngsaltfrom sea-water ; and they 
do no more of this than Tvili suffice to buy corn enough to 
keep body and soul together. 

The living sharers of their want are pigs, donkeys, and 
goats. By the way, I should like to know if the experiment 
of stai'ving goats or donkeys has ever been tried. If bo, 
with what s 



(literally good view), is said to have been productive at one 
time ; at present it ia almost a desert. Its people, of whom 
there are fonr thousand, are always hungry, and the lean 
cattle, with sad fiices and tears in their eyes, walk solemnly 
in endless ramination over grassless fields. In the valleys 
there is some vegetation. Fishing, salt-making, and going 
to funerals, ai'e the chief amusements and employments of 
the people. 
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IB well known to the Ameiican trade for the excellence and 
quantity of the salt produced there. Along the beaeh, on 
which the salt-pans lie, vast hills of it may be seen glistening 
in the eun, like huge drifts of snow. 



(Fogo) is remarkable for the height of its central moun- 
tain, which is a slumbering volcano. It emits smoke and 
gaseoita vapors ; and at night, in heavy weather, the clouds 
above it reflects a dull red light from the fires in its crater. 
Its height, aa estimated by M. Kerhallet, is 2,016 metres, 
and the depth of the crater 186 metres. Mrs. Somerville, 
quoting from Vidal, gives the height &s 9,154 feet, 

Aa late as the latter part of the last century this volcano 
was BO active that it seiTed a valuable purpose as a light- 
house to mariners on the adjacent seas. 



y known to the American cruiser; for here the 
English steamers of the Brazilian line deliver the American 
mails for the African squadron. The tax on letters is one 
readily paid ; but this is no reason why the exorbitant charge 
oi sixty-fivs cents per half owttce should be extorted from 
men who are serving their country on the AQ'ican coast. 
Surely they are taxed disproportionately ; and that portion 
of it which goes to our own government might well be les- 
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The bay of Porto Grande, in the island of St. Vincent, 
affords a secnre anchorage from the prevailing winds. The 
town, bearing the same name as the hay, is a collection of 
email stone hnts, enrrounded by hills and valleys that are 
the very emblems of barrenness. It is the coal depot of the 
English Bi'aailian lines, on the local expenditures of which 
the town ia supported. The houses of the American and 
English vice consuls, coal agenta and traders, help to give 
it an air of civilization and decency. On an arid plain 
beyond the to\vn is the American graveyard. We have 
visitefl it often, but never without sadness at the fate of 
those nlio met deatli and found tbeii' long homes on so 
lonely a shore. After we are dead, it will matter little 
where earth retnrns to earth ; but in anticipating that 
event, it would add much to its gloom to think that the 
bed of our long sleep should be made where the surf beats 
on a neglected shore, where the dreary wind speaketh con- 
tinually in a mournful voice, where flowers find no life, and 
where the angel of desolation spreadeth his wings forever. 
On such a spot is the Ameiiean graveyard of Porto Grande, 
But even here, as though kind nature would speak to us in 
the language of hope and life from the midst of death, on a 
soil unmoved by swelling gei-ms or insect forms, a few 
dwarf cedars, emblems of immortality, rear their tiny heads 
and point us to the skies. Here sleep oflicers and men, 
cai-ried off by diseases contracted on the coast, who never 
dreamt that a life of honorable ambition and fdthful service 
could end in such quietude and obscurity. The fence of 
the yard is falling down ; the American eagle which stands 
over the gate, spreading his wings in the attitude of defence, 
is dropping to pieces ; and many of the tombs and head- 
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stones have fallen down. The same state of things exists 
in the gi'aveyard of Porto Praya; and I am sorry to say, 
tlial, as compared with those of other nations, the American 
burial-grounds abroad are generally in a disgracefal condi- 
tion. Is it true that the civilization and refinement of a 
people may be estimated by the respect which they show 
for their dead? Our consuls abroad and the commanders 
of our foreign sqnadrona might do much toward wiping out 
this reproach. 

When last at this port we exhumed the remans of Lieut. 
Henry, formerly of the U. S. navy, an accomplished, worthy 
and beloved young officer. Thoy rest now, amid the dust 
of his fathers, nndor the greensward of Pennsylvania, 

As we came away for the last time from that unconse- 
crated ground, and om- feet sank ankle deep in the burning 
dast, the earnest prayer was : " bury mo not among stran- 
gers. No, let me sleep where spring shall scatter flowers 
o'er the moldering nrn, and the carolling of birds shall min- 
gle with the lullabies of angel watchers, and friends shall 
come in the quiet evening to commune with the invisible 
beloved, to gather thoughts of heaven, and to learn the way. 

The adjoining island, 

ST. ANTONIO, 

produces corn, sngar-cane and fruits; but not enough for 
the support of its population. 



has some well watered and fertile valleys, and produces 
cattle and vegetables for exportation to the other islands. 
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Fortunately for these people, tho -waters around the group 
produce excellent fish. Whales are taten occasionally in 
the breeding season ; and the liarter with the whalers pro- 
duces bread. 

ST, JAGO 

is the most important island of the Cape Verd group. Its 
population is more numerous, its exportations and importa- 
tions are larger : it is the port of entry to the other islands, 
has the seat of govommcut, the cathedral, and the 17. S. 
storehouse of the African squadron. Porto Praya is the 
chief town. The bay of the Bame name opens to the south- 
ward, is a mile and a half wide at its entrance, and a mile 
inland. Its shores are bold and high, and being luied by 
huge masses of conglomerate, are almost inaccessible. At 
the head of the bay there is a sand beach half a mile in 
length. Here boats land, or rather stop, and the passen- 
gers are carried through the surf on the shoulders of the 
boatmen, or natives, hungry for a fee. The town is built 
on a plateau, or table land, 150 feefbigh, which contEuns 
about a square mite. Its native inhabitants number four 
thousand ; Portuguese officials and other foreigners, about 
a hundred. Here resides W. II. Morse, Esq., our hospi- 
table and energetic consul for the Cape Verd Islands. The 
houses are built on the sides of a large square; many of 
them are of good size, and all are substantial, being built 
of stone and covered with Dutch tiles. There is a small 
market here ; and beef, poultry and vegetables, can he 
obtained in small quantities ; and besides these, some of 
the finest oranges in the world. "Water is sold, but at a 
low price. It is wholesome, but of an unploasaat flavor, aa 
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it passes through, strata of rotten limestone. Beef^ water 
-ind tobacco are loonopoliea ; that is, a company or an indi- 
vidual pays the government so much for the right to aeil 
those articles, and none are allowed to aell but by appoint- 
ment of the monopolist. Monopoly haa this advantage 
here, that a small quantity is sold at the same rate as a 
large quantity ; thus preventing speculation, and putting 
the poor on the same footing with the rich. Slaves are still 
sold in St. Jago, and. by the pound at that ; but a pound of 
old negi'o meat will not bring as much as the more young 
and tender flesh. It may be well to remark, however, that 
this meat is not generally eaten I The flag-ship Jamestown 
spent much time at Porto Praya, as in duty bound, and we 
had ample opportunity of making short excursions in its 
vicinity. I should like to tell you of some of these, and, 
dear- reader, of our walks to the baol)ab tree, forty feet in 
circumference, which was standing where it now stands 
when the island was discovered ; and of our walk to Trini- 
dad, whore there are gardens and orange orchards ; and 
how we broke down on the way ; and how our dignified 
fleet surgeon worked his passage to town on the ba«k of a 
donkey " that wouldn't go." I should like to give an ac- 
count of our visit to the ancient capital of the island, the 
city of Cidade (formerly St. Jago), now in ruins ; its vene- 
rable cathedral, iiiiaed monastery, and parish church, in 
which are tombstones which date back to a period anterior 
to the discovery of America; and how we came near losing 
our lives on the way by being struck by a flaw. I should 
like to tell you something of our excellent friend, the gover- 
xior of these islands ; and of our dear and pious old friend, 
the Roman Catholic bishop of the Cape Vcrd Islands ; and 
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how his fat sides shook with laughter when v 
send him two Methodist preachers from America who should 
do more and better work than his forty priests all put 
together. All about these things I could tell you, and 
more besides ; but I fear that you are akeady weary of 
these sketches, and I know I am. 

The Jamestown left Porto Praya and the African station 
on the first day of May, 1857, and entered the Delaware on 
the first of June ; having visited over twenty foreign ports, 
many of them several times, boarded over a hundred ves- 
sels, and sailed 37,000 miles. She was pronounced in " per- 
fect order and efficiency" by the inspecting officers on ber 
retuni ; and I question if a better disciplined or more moral 
crew ever worked a ship : tbanka to her excellent Comman- 
der, J. H. W. ; First Lieutenant, T. II. P. ; Marino Officer, 
"W, L. S. ; and the exemplary lives of all ber commissioned 
officers. I would like to desoiibe the emotiona which stiiTed 
in oar hearts as the shores of our own beloved land loomed 
above the horizon ; the pride, the gratitude, which glowed 
when we breathed again the air of the noblest, the freest 
of earth ; the teai's of joy that welcomed us home, and the 
thanksgiving of devoted hearts in our behalf. But lan- 
guage fails lis. 
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(IE AND CANARY. 

Peak of TBQeriffe in the Distance— Orand Canary— Natives Visit the 
Sliipa— Our Commeroial Agent— -Surface, Roil, and Produotiona of tlie 
Jaland— City of Las Palnias— A Yi3il to tlie Shore— Hotel, Market, 
Cathedral, Foundling Aayium, Female College, Club-room, etc. 

All through a cloudy day ic the month of Octohor, we 
were expecting to hear the cry of " Lyni^, ho!" fi-om the 
"tops," and occasionally sweeping the western horizon witli 
our telescopes, looking for the giant landmark of these 
waters — the Peak of Tenei-iffe. About sunset, the clouda 
from the south and west dispersed, and fai- off on the 
western horizon, near the place of the sun's departure, the 
iiuge cone appeared, clearly defined, its broad base seeming 
to rest on the sui-face of the now Lurnished ocean, and 
bearing the evening stars on its Atlantean shoulders. 

By observation, we found that wo were sixty miles dis- 
tant, yet so distuict was the outline, that we might have 
scon it several hours sooner, if the sky had been free from 
clouds. The Peak is said to be visible, in very dear wea- 
ther, at the distance of a hundred miles ; yet it seldom 
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happens in this latitude, that the sky is entirely cloudless, 
and henoe it is but seldom seen beyond the distance of fifty 
or sixty 'miles, and then often the summit of the cone alone 
is visible, peering above the clonds, which tlie mountain 
attracts and holds to its ddcs. 

Few pictures live more vividly in memory than the first 
appearance of & land for which the voyager haa been anx- 
iously looking, when seen from the narrow confines of a ship 
tossed on a monotonous sea ; and from no other point of 
view will the impression be so favorable. The rugged 
steeps and dark ravuies are lost in the distance ; hilla and 
vales blend with each other in softened lines ; aiid the mind, 
absorbed m the physical aspect, forgets the human sorrows 
and moral deformities which exist in every clime. 

Such a view was outb, on the evening rcfcn-ed to. The 
solitary ship, the silent sea, the darkening sky, the fading 
glow of evening, the strugghng star-light, the clearly-de- 
fined circle of the horizon, broken only by the mammoth 
pyramid rising from the plane of the ocean, 

" Like Earth's gigantic sentinel, 
Diaoourising in the sky," 

conspired to produce an impression that must live in 
memory, a thing of beauty, for ever. But more of Tene- 
rifife in its appropriate place ; at present we are bound for 
other shores. 

On the following morning, Sunday 14th, the island of 
Grand Canary was fully in view ; we were itrnDing before 
the brisk NJE, trade-wind, and early in the afternoon stood 
in for the town of Las Palmas, and came to anchor in its 
open roadstead, a mile fi-om the shore. The decks were 
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speedily cleared, the awnings spread, all unnecessary wort 
abandoned, and the men being already in clean di-ess, our 
ship assumed a quietneas and neatness becoming the sacred 
day. The health-boat, beating the Spanish ensign, after 
much delay, came alongside, and granted ua leave to com- 
municate with the shore. She was followed by a number 
of shore-boats, filled with natives of all ages and classes, 
curious to see an American man-of-wai'. They were per- 
mitted to board, and interested ns much with their lively 
prattle, respectful manners and vaiiety of costumes. They 
ai'o more swarthy, bat not less robust than their brethren 
of Spdn, much like the ci-eoles of Cuba, and have nothing 
characteristic in dress, if we except the knee-breeches and 
coarae woollen hose, supported at the knee with brightly 
colored stripes; and this, as we afterward observed, dis- 
tinguished the people of the country from those of the 
city, and the fishermen of the coast. 

The people of these islands, excepting the aiistocracy, 
who ai-e educated in Spain, and the government officials, 
who are mostly from the mother country, are generally 
very poor, very hospitable, very ignorant, very honest, very 
dirty, and very religious; though not unusually moral! 
Very few of them have as yet heard of Luther and the 
Reformation, and when they do, they will shrug their 
shoulders, and wish the heretic a qaick passage to a place 
beyond purgatory, A few among the better infonned of 
the canaille have heard of Protestantism, but their most 
liberal opinion of it is, that it is a faith of negations — a 
creed of protest against all the teachings of the Ohurch/ 
believing nothing but the being of God, and having no 
practical fiiith in that. 
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At the British conaulate in the island of Teneriffe, we 
baptized a child of English pai'entage, aad at the request of 
the friends, used that beautiful form of the church of Eng- 
land, ■which requires that the sign of the cross be made on 
the forehead of the child, "in token that hereafter he shall 
not be ashamed to acltnowledge the fdth of Christ crad- 
fied." When the ceremony was ended, an intelligent- 
looting native who was present exclaimed, " What ! do 
Protestants believe in Christ and tlie cro^ ?" Dear little 
Peter Swanson, maj the spiritnal significance of the sign, 
impressed on thy tender brow, be the comfort of thy life 
and death ! 

The flag lieutenant, Mr. B., went ashore to pay the 
respects of the commodore to the authorities of the island, 
and brought off with him otir consular agent, Mr. Manley, 
who, though an Englishman, has acted in that capacity for 
many years, and to whose kindness and ample information 
we are indebted for much of our knowledge of this island. 

Grand Canary is not, as its name seems to import, tho 
largest island of the Canaiy ai-chipelago ; but was called 
"^and" by the discoverer, Bethencom-t, on account of the 
bravery and warlike character of the aboriginal inhabitants ; 
and it gives the general name of Canary to the group 
arotmd, though it is but the second in size. Although it 13 
an upheaval, or elevation, of volcanic formation, it pos- 
sesses many pliuns and plateaus, and hilla and valleys of 
gentle slopes, so that it is less brokcn^in outline, and con- 
tains a greater amount of cultivatable land, than any of its 
neighbors ; and if we except Madeira, is, perliaps, the most 
fruitful island of its size in tho volcanic systero of the Afri- 
can coast. Its rock, embracing mainly the volcanic con- 
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glomerate, tufas, compact basalt and vesicular scoria, is in 
general character, identical with that of Madeira. 

The soil is remarkably fruitful, and the climate is so 
favorable to vegetation, that, as we were iiifonned by com- 
petent authority, two crops of wheat may be produced on 
the same ground in one year. 

The most popular brands of Canary wine were formerly 
produced in this island, but here, as in Madeii'a, and in the 
other islands of this group, and from the same cause, the 
grape has almost entirely disappeared. Sugar cane to be 
manufactured into mm, and cochineal for exportation, are 
now the staple articles of agi-icultnre. The island is 105 
miles ia cii'cumference, and contains a population of 59,900; 
including the 11,250 of the city. 

The city of Las Palmas, formerly the capital of the Canary 
Islands, and now the residence of the Royal Council, is 
situated on the southern side of the island, on a plain of a 
mile in width and about three miles in length. On this 
plain, and to the west of the city, stand many venerable 
palms which are said to have been of their present height 
when these islands were colonized, and are therefore at 
least 1,500 years old. From them the city derived ita name, 
Las Palmas being literally " the palm trees," Trom the 
anchorage, the city presents a pretty, rather than an impos- 
ing, appearance. The substantia], square-roofed houses, are 
generally painted in some brilliant color, and here and there 
an ornamented dome, or graceful spire, gives an air of taste 
to the picture. 

Early on the morning following our ai'rival, I joined 
Dr. C. in a visit to the shore ; tnowing that, with his many 
other mestimable qualities and accomplishments, his thor- 
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ough command of the Spanish language would mate him a 
valualjle gmde. We found our way to the Miglish Hotel 
—so called, perhaps, because the servants don't understand 
a word of that language — ^were admitted through a massive 
door into an open court, around which the house stands in 
pure Moorish, or Spanish, style — ■which you please — were 
conducted to the second story, which alone is inhabitable in 
Buch buildings, led into a dark room, and, when the heavy 
doors and Tvindow-shutters grated their welcome to the 
light of day, found ourselves surrounded with pictures 
illustrating the adventures of Don Quixote. We felt at 
home at once I asked the butler if ho was not a lineal 
descendant of the immortal shadow — told him we made the 
acquaintance of his relative in our boyhood, and hoped that 
by 4 o'clocli^ he would give us a dinner worthy of the friends 
of the :&mily. He grinned and bowed, and we returned to 
the street for a lion hunt. 

The city, which is built with some respect to system, is 
divided in the centre by a river bed, now dry, which ia 
inclosed by walls of solid masonry, and spanned by a stone 
bridge, the balustrades of which are ornamented by well 
cut marble statues of several of the heathen deities. Near 
the river is the fi-uit market ; and here we loitered for 
a while, feasting our eyes on the greatest variety of fruits 
and vegetables that wo ever beheld in a market-place. 
The pumpkins, several of which we failed to lift on account 
of their weight, squashes, melons, and other fruits of the 
genua cucurMla, surpassed any fancy pictures we had ever 
drawn of tropical luxuriance. We speak of this as a 
tropical climate, for although it h not included in that 
zone which geographers call trojiical, its climato and 
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animal aai vegetable productions entitle it to that classifi- 
eation. 

Let the reader imagine a small triangular court, lined 
with stalls, in ■which are heaps of snch pumptins as we have 
described, overhuug by featoons of smooth rose-colored 
onions, and bunches of honey dropping bananas fifty pounda 
in weight ; crowd the doors and shelves with baskets of 
apples and pomegranates, pears and citrons, peaches, 
apricots and limes, oranges and plums, dates and mul- 
berries, figs and melons; and, among these, pack mammoth 
specimens of the common culinary vegetables of America, 
making room for walnuts, almonds and chestnuts, and 
ornament the whole with bunches of gorgeous flowers, and 
he will have a fair idea of the market of Las Palmaa in 
summer. 

But little in the way of ai'chitecture is to be expected in 
western Africa or any of its islands; yet, the cathedral 
of St. Anne, though still nnfinisbed after a hundred years 
of building, is a large and beautiful edifice ; in that style 
which, in its pointed and uplifting arches, is full of beauty, 
and symbolically appropriate to a temple of woi-ship. The 
gothic style is speedily reganiing favor in Europe, and finds 
admiration in America, and the time is not distant when it 
will be generally imitated in church architecture. 

The arched and tastefully ornamented roof is supported 
within by the rows of columns which divide the intej-ior 
into three aisles, of which the central one has a tesseUated 
marble flooi, -while those on each side are oniamented with 
private altais, stituettes and oil paintings. Of these, two, 
representing the ciuciflxjon and resurrection of our Lord, 
arc valuable imintions of Murillo, The choir — a room on 
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the floor, itself quite a large chapel — occupies one end 
of the central Male, and the chancel, containing the grand 
altar, which is covered with a plating of solid silver, the 
other. The lamp which goes not oat, suspended before the 
altar, is also solid silver, handsomely chased, and weighing 
five hundred pounds. We were shown into the sacristy, 
and allowed to take the furniture of the altar and the vest 
ments of the priests in our heretical hands. Several of the 
crucifixes are of solid gold, and the chalice also is gold, set 
with costly diamonds. The vestures of the higher clergy 
are the richest fahrications of the kind that we have ever 
seen -^^one of them, made of white hrocade silk, profusely 
trimmed with a fringe of pure gold — the robe of a bishop — 
cost over five thousand dollars. The garments alone are 
estimated at one hundred thousand dollars ; the interest of 
which would support and educate the poor children of the 
island. 

From hero we descended into a catacomb, dai'k and 
damp, which occupies the space under the chancel, and has 
already several occupants, inclnding two or three bishops. 
Tho roof of this apartment is composed of large square 
stones and stands, without areh or pillar, by being closely 
tongued and grooved together, and fastened with a 
strong cement. It is a piece of masonry worthy of any 
country. 

Going through the public square, as we left the cathedral, 
we passed the venerahle-loolting bishop of these islands, 
dressed in a red cloak, black knee-breeches, scarlet hose 
and silver-buckled shoos. He was accompanied by a num- 
ber of Jesuit priests, who were dressed in long black 
gowns, wearing the long stovo-pipe hat, which here desig- 
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nates that order. We gave the amiable old man a miJitaiy 
saiute aa we passed him, which he returned with the 
anuaual compiiment, lifting his cocked hat, and the stove- 
pipes fiyirg up in imitation, revealed a mimber of closely- 
shaven pates, 

A well-dressed and well-served dinner awaited us at the 
hotel, but one certainly more suitable to the stomach of a 
Don Quixote than to that of an American, The odor of 
garlio met na at the door to check the ardor of appetite. 
Garhc in the soup, garlic in the flsb sauce, garlic in the 
gravy, JHcaasSe d la garlic, the bread, and even the dessert, 
tasted of garlic, and for daja after, the miserable scent fol- 
lowed us, as insensible to hints as a poor relation. After 
dinner, we were visited by a couple of gentlemen, who 
came to offer us, in common with the officers of the ship, 
the freedom of the club-room of the city, and to escort us 
to such places as we desired to visit. We placed oaraelves 
at their disposal, walked through the most pleasant parts 
of the city, and visited the foundling hospital and female 
college. 

In the hospital there are over one hundred children 
between the ages of a few days and fourteen years, mostly 
females, Thoy are here taught needle-work, reading, and 
weaving, and fumished with food and clothing until they 
are old enough to make a living for themselves. 

The institution is directed and maintained by the Sisters 
(,"f Charity, who continue a kindly watchfulness over their 
wards for years after they leave it. Of the number of 
children there under six months old, two only were in good 
health— this, not for the want of medical attention or good 
nursing, but because the majority of them are born with 
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EhosB diseases which arc tlie heritage of abandonment. 
The lady, acting as matron of the estahlisbment, informed 
us that of those brought there in infancy, but about tenper 
centum reached the second year. The children partook of 
the evening meal — consisting chiefly of bread and a light 
broth — ^while we were there ; and as we were leaving, they 
were chanting, raecbanieally and with husky, sorrowful 
notes, their hymn of thanksgiving. Between those we left 
in the upper rooms in the various stages of emaciation, and 
in articulo mortis, and those singing in the court below, we 
were struck with a common resemblance in expression 
of features. Sadness marked every face. Eai'ly led into 
the mystery of sorrow, strangers to the voice of affection 
and the cai-esses uf maternal love, they are growing prema- 
turely old, knowing not the meaning of father, or sister, or 
borne; the affection and joyfulness of childhood are wither- 
ing in the bud ; and with many, the pale cheek shows that 
the fair floivers are dead. Will Spring ever visit the gai'- 
dens of these hearts? has this cold world a breath of iove, 
or a gleam of sunsliine, to call these dead heart-flowers to 
life? 
Ko, not for all — not for most of them 1 

" So much the rather tliou, celestial Ught, 
Shine inward!" 

At the female college, the young ladies, natives of the 
islands, treated us to some superior music. We were 
shown through the dormitories and recitation-rooms, and 
everywhere order and taste wore manifest. The course of 
instruction is similar to that pursued in our own female col- 
leges, but differing advantageously in this, that languages 
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take the place of matliGmatics, and painting is carried 
beyoad tho region of dauting in colors to tlie highly useful 
accomplishment of sketching from nature. 

It was now night; so we joined our messmates at the 
club-room, where wo spent a pleasant hour receiving hospi- 
talities from the gentlemen of the city. After refreshments, 
the president of the club offered a to!«t, " To the Mendiy 
relations existing between the Canary Islands and the 
TTnited States — may they exist forever !" Thi? was an- 
swered by our accomplished first-lieutenant, W. A. Bartlett, 
in excellent Spanish ; both toasts were followed by rounds 
of applause. A second was offered, "To the Jamestown 
and her officers," which was appropriately responded to by 
Lieutenant Commanding, J, F, Armstrong, who was fol- 
lowed by "three times three," 

Having thus contributed something toward strengthen- 
ing the bonds of peace existing between our nations— we 
say this with a good deal of self-complacency, reader — 
we walked to a brilliantly-lighted square near by, where a 
militaiy band was discoursing artistic music, and the ladies 
of the city were promenading. The ladies were beautiful, 
and walked exquisitely ; but we beg to be excused from 
going Into the usual ecstasies of admiration over Spanish 
feinale beauty. Ti'ue, theii- carriage is admirable, their 
black eyes soft and beautiful, but too languid, and lack- 
lustre, and are wanting in intellectual vivacity; and the 
faces of the Spanish iefioritas will not compare favor- 
ably with those of the young blonds and brunettes of 
America, 

Here, as in SpMn and the Havanas, young people of 
opposite sexes do not walk together in public, unless they 
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are usances, and then, they aro accompanied fcy the 
mother of the Lidy, or a prudent relative. The reason 
offered for this usage is, that the sexes have more respect 
for each other when kept far apart ; but the true reason, ia 
the suspicion of parents, ivho are often conacioua of not 
having set a proper example before their children. 

We are satisfied that the degi'ee of intimaoy allowed in 
the good circles of American society— -we exclude upper 
tens, parvenus, and the imitators of the defects of foreign 
society now so numerous in our cities— contributes to the 
self-dependence and happiness of both sexes. The nnhappy 
marriages which, statisticians tell hs, abound in Spanish 
countries, may, in part at least, be traced to the incon- 
geniality which must so often result, where the parties 
know nothing of each other's personal qualities previously 
to marriage ; and also to the want of confidence in a virtue 
which has never been left to stand in its own strength. 
We agree with the vicar of Watefield, that " a virtue 
which requires to be always watched, is not worth having." 

On the day following our excursion, we remaned aboard, 
and on Wednesday visited the young but promising male 
college of this city, and the cochineal iields in the suburbs, 
of which cultivation we shall speak under the head of 
Teneiiffe. On Thursday, our officers were engaged to 
dine with Madam Mendoza Tate, a South Carolinian by 
birth, who is married to a wealthy gentleman of this 
island ; but a violent storm came up at noon, so that we 
were compelled to put to sea, and returned no more to 
Grand Canary. 
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SKETCn OF THE CAKARY ISLANDS. 

Hiatorj— Supposed to have been known fo the Ancient Egyptians — 
Solon's Poem — Homcr'a Desoripyon — FlHtarch'a Account— Plinj's Ee- 
ference — Strabok— Modera DiseoTerr, 1330— Bethenoourt's EipediUon 
—Transfer to Count Niebla— Bonglit bj Spain — Conquest of the Islands 
— The Gusinolies, 

It ia highly prohahle that the Canary Islands axe identical 
with those known to the ancients as the Insulse Beatie, la- 
snlse Fortunatte, the Hesperides, and the Isles of the Atlan- 
tic. Solon, during his voluntary exile in Egypt, m convei-sing 
with Scnophis and Heliopolitan, the most leai'iied priests of 
that country, was informed hy them of the existence of 
certain islands, faa- from the African coast, called the Atlan- 
tic Islands, which he, after his return, described to his 
countrymen in a poem, in which much fancy united with a 
few fects la producing a florid and extended description 
It is not certain that any farther infoi-mation regarding them 
was ohtdned between the time of Solon and Homer ; it ia 
even probable, that all Homer's knowledge of the " abodes 
of the blessed" was that which had been transmitted from 
Solon, of whose brother he was a descendant ; and it may 
bo that this inimitable fancy sketch, which is the last and 
only unfinished work of the immortal poet, is but a re-dress 
and an expansion of the poem of Solon. 

" Stern wbter smiles on that auspicious olime. 
The fields ace florid with nnfadiiig prime : 
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From the bleak pole no winds inclement Wow, 
Hold tlie round hail or Sake the fleecy snow ; 
Bnt from the breezy deep the blest inhale 
Tho fcagrant miirmurs of the western gale." 

Ouraa. it., Pope's T^ams. 

Diodorus Siculas tells of an island in tho Atlantic 
which the Carthaginians discovered in one of their explora- 
tions ; but from the size ascribed to it — ■" larger than Asia 
or Africa"— it is more probable that it wa? the American 
continent than one of the Canaries. 

It is supposed that this group was known to the Phceni- 
dans, for whom it is claimed that they circumnavigated 
Africa ; but we must remember that, in traversing this re- 
mote region, we are where history and fiction, fable and 
fact, are inseparable, and all is wrapped in beclouded un- 
certMnty. It is also to be taken into consideration, that in 
a system of foi-mations such as that represented by the 
islands of the African coast — which is underlaid by active 
volcanic forces, and where evidences of elevation and erup- 
tion of compai'atively recent origin ai'e not wariting — islands 
may have existed two or three thousand yeai's ago which 



Coming down to the time of Ctesar Augustus, there is 
evidence that something was certainly known of islands in 
these waters, to the descriptions of which the Canaries will 
nearly answer. Plutardi thus describes them : "The For- 
tunate Islands are two in number, and are at the distance of 
ten thousand furlongs from the African coast. Bain seldom 
falls there, and when it does, it falls moderately : but they 
generally have soft breezes, which scatter such rich dews, 
that the soil is not only good for sowing and planting, but 
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BpontaneoTisly prodnces the most excellent fi-uits, and those 
in such abundance, that the inhabitants have notliing more 
lo do than to indulge themselves in the enjoyment of ease. 
The air ia always pleasant and salubrious, through the happy 
temperature of the seasons and their insensible transitions 
into each other." The number of these islands and the 
description, so far as it will apply to any terrestrial abode, 
seem to point to the Madeiras ; but as there is no evidcnco 
that that group was inhabited previously to their modem 
discovery — if we except those traees left, doubtless, by ship- 
■wreoked mariners, and apon ivhioh the story of Machim 
may have been founded — we must suppose that he refers to 
the principal islands of the Canary group, Teneriffe and 
Grand Canary. In giving their position in relation to the 
Afiiean coast, he seems to have been governed by a rule 
which many Dovvn-Easters follow in sailing their vessels, viz., 
luck and guessing. 

The elder Pliny speaks more definitely, and conddering 
that in those days sextants and chronometers, lunar and 
stellar altitudes, and great cii-cle sailing, were not yet in 
embryo, we must make allowance for the slight errors of 
his navigator in reporting latitude and longitude. 

He says; "The Fortunate Islands were discovered by 
Juba, who thus describes them. The first island, called 
Ombrion [we may suppose that the names were given by 
Juba], has no traces of buildings. On its hills is a piece of 
standing water. It bears trees resembling a ferula, from 
which is expressed a water, bitter, from the dark species, 
bat from those of a white color, pleasant to drink, [Pro- 
bably the sap of some species of palm.] Another is called 
Junonia, and on it there ia one little building of stone. 
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Keir this there is a smollei one uf tl o ame iiinie Ihea 
Campiaii'i, fuJl of gieat liza ds In glit of Ihem j? Na 
\iiii taking Its miiefiom perietiil snows 'uid co\eieI 
mth clouds [Tenenffe ^nsw^.rs to this <JesciiitiOQ It la 
gene: illy smiounledly cloidi aal the apex of its ■> oli^inic 
cono cnlle I the Piton 1 eing composed of fra^meiita y 
I iniico of a-vety light t,oloi,las Mhea the snnhght fills 
Honit aivhitsh or snow-covered apjetiance] Ne"vt is> 
Canana, so called from a multitude of dogs ot great size, 
and ti-aces of habitation appear there. As they all ahound 
in plenty of apples, and birds of every kind, so this abounds 
in date-bearing palms and the aut of the pine-tree," We 
did not see them, but were informed that in some of the 
islands there are pines ivhich bear a pleasant-flavored nut. 

Strabo'e supposed reference to this archipelago, we find 
in his geography in these words : " The tabled apples of 
the Hesperides — the Islands of the Blest they speak of, 
which are still pointed out to ua opposite Gades [the ancient 
name of Cadiz], and not far distant from the extremities of 
Maurusia." 

From the dedine of the Roman empire until the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century, western Africa and its 
islands were lost to the civilized world. Generation after 
generation of these inoffensive islanders passed away ia bliss- 
ful ignorance of that civilization, before which they subse- 
quently disappeared, and in the proud hehef that they Tvere 
the lai-gest and most important body of mankind. 

With these, as with most, if not all, of the islands of 
Africa, their modem discovery was the result of accident, 
a French merchantman having been driven there in a gale, 
in the year 1330. France was indifferent to the newly- 
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found torritories, whicli were Iiers iDy right of discoyery, and 
they are lost eight of until near the middle of this centuiy, 
^vhen ■we find them in possession of Pope Clement VI,, who 
makes a grant of them, with the title of king, to a Spaniavd, 
Louis delaCerda, on the condition that he should cause "the 
Gospel to be preached to the natives." We do not find that 
any equivalent was received bythePopeforthis grant, other 
than the promise that the Gospel should Ije preached to the 
natives ; and tliis desire for the salvation of art ohsoure race, 
and the spread of the principles of the Gospel, deserves men- 
tion as a redeeming trait in one whose character, as drawn 
by Protestants, is mai-ked only by unscrupulous cupidity 
and the love of luxurious ease. The death of Cerda, which 
was soon followed by that of Clement, prevented the ese- 
oution of this scheme, and the islanders lived on in unhroken 
tranquillity to the close of the fourteenth century. 

In the year 1400, John de Bethencourt, a Herman baron 
of means and enterprise, fitted out a small squadron at 
Eochelle, for the pui-pose of taking possession of, and set- 
tling in, these islands. He sailed from Eochelle that same 
year, and amving at the island now called Lanzarote, he 
landed without opposition fi-om the natives, and formally 
took possession of it, and subsequently of Fuertaventura, 
Gomer, and Hierro. 

The pacific and couciliatoiy character of his measures won 
for him the good will of the people of those islands ; they 
readily consented to his terms of residence and trade; 
granted him extensive possessions ; and on Lanzarote, igno- 
rant of the use to which it would he afterwards applied, 
assisted his people in building a fort at Rubicon, and 
in the erection of a church, called St. Marcial. The other 
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islands, especially Graud Canary and Teneriffc, resisted his 



From Don Henry III., king of Castile, he obtained a for- 
mal grant of the entire group, and the promise of assistance 
in reducing all the islands to his authority. After a resi- 
dence of ncai'ly ten years, during which time bia colony 
prospered, and his benign government ■won to him the at- 
tachment of his own people and the confidence of the natives 
of the friendly islands, he returned to Spain to provide a 
more extensive system of settlement, and to aiTange mea- 
sures for the reduction of Grand Canary andTeneriffe. Ho 
left the government in the hands of his nephew. Mason de 
Bethencourt, who, for the kind and just measures of his 
uncle, substituted harshness and deception. He spent his 
time in arranging and working secret attacks agiunst the 
non-conforming islands, for tbe sake of booty; and stealing 
men, women, and children, and shipping them to Spain, 
sold them as slaves. In tbe course of eight years, he became 
an object of disgust among even his own people, and feai-ing 
that he was not altogether safe among them, he sold the 
grant, which by the death of bis uncle had iallen into his 
hands, to a Spanish count, named Niebla ; and going to Por- 
tugal, sold it again to that government, for a possession, in 
the newly-discovered Madeira, Niebla was supported in 
his title by his crown, and Portugal f^led to secure her 
claim to tbe Canaries. 

For sixty years, the colony in Lanzarote continued to 
exist, doing little more than to establish itself more firmly 
in the friendly islands, and making occasional, but unsuc- 
cessful, attempts towai-ds an establishment in Grand Canary, 

The cbai^acter of the islands was now well understood in 
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Spain ; their extent, climate, and produetiona, excited tlie 
covetousness of their Catholic majesties, who compelled 
Governor Diego de Herrara to sell bis c!ium, under the pre- 
text that he could never subdue the natives, and allowing 
him four millions of maravedis — $15,000 — the group was 
added to the Spanish crown. 

In 1477, a thousand Spanish troops were landed on the 
shores of Grand Canary, and pitched their tents among the 
palm-trees, which waved over the site of the city of Las 
Palraas. The native warriors, numbering over four thou- 
sand, attacked the invaders with clubs and speai-s, fighting 
with a bravery worthy of a noble race ; but the discipline 
and firearms of the soldiers prevailed, and the Guanohes,* 
retiring in good order towards the mountains, left many 
Spaniards and three hundred natives on the field. Like the 
ancient Britons they found security in their mountains, and 
occasionally descending in forays to the valleys, were vic- 
tors in many skirmishes, and took many prisoners; but at 
length, after a six years' war, they submitted, on condition 
that the rank of their princes should be respected, and that 
the possession of personal liberty and efiects should be 
secured to all. This event took place on the 29th of April, 
148il, and the day of "the great peace" is still annually 
celebrated in the churches of the island. In 1487, Grand 
Canaiy received the title of kingdom from the crown of Cas- 
tile, and was rated a bishopriis by Pope Innocent VIII, ; and 
in 1516, Las Palmas received the title of royal city, and was 
constituted the capita] of the Archipelago. 

The war with Tenerifie was now vigorously prosecuted ; 

• Called " Giianeliea," from " Guan," which in their language signifies 
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the chief, Tanause, was made prisoner and sent to Sptun as 
a trophy, where he died of a broken heait. After many 
bloody struggles, the brave Guanches of Teneriffe submitted, 
but they were 'conquered by the pei-fidy of Alonzo de 
Lugo, the Spanish commander, rather than by force of 
arms. The piisoners taken in the wars were transported as 
slaves to the markets of Spain ; the remaining natives wore 
gradually reduced to a condition of sei-fdom; a few inter- 
married with the lower classes of the Spaniards ; and by the 
middle of the Boventeeiith century there was not a pure- 
blooded Gnajichy to be found in the islands ; and Spain was 
in peaceable possession of " the abodes of the blest." The 
population continued to increase in wealth and numbers, 
until the present decade, and in numbers still continues to 
multiply ; but since the iMlure of the wine-crop, which had 
become the staple of their agriculture and commerce, heavy 
losses have been ezperiencod by capitalists, and labor islesa 
valuable among the poor. 

The islands are seven in number: Teneriffe, Grand Canary, 
Palma, Fuertaveutura, Gomera , Hierro,* and Lanzarote, 
situate between the parallels of i1° SO' and 29° 80', north 
latitude, and 12° and 17° west longitude. Humboldt, at the 
close of the last century, gave their population as less than 
160,000. We must admit, reluctantly, that that reliable 
traveller was mistaken, as the population has increased but 
slowly in the past fifty years, owmg to emigration, and the 
population at present is over 218,000. This, with other facta, 
we obtained from official documents at the department of 
government at Santa Grnz. 

■ At one time Oie geographera of all natioag counted longitude from 
tliia islaiiJ, but at present it ia used only bj the Dutoli for that purpose. 
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The mother country has done bnt little for tJiese islands 
during a century, other than to oppress them under the plea 
of govei-nment ; yet, in al! her wai-s, they have been her 
faithful allies, and are stUl the contented sharers of her fame, 
her poverty, and her hopeless indebtedness. The present 
population, Jslefloa (Islanders), as they term themselves, 
are, as has been intimated, of Spanish descent, containing a 
little of the Norman French blood inherited from the Beth- 
cncourt colonists, and in parts of Tenoriffe Guanchy features 
are traceable among the lower classes. They ai-e enterpris- 
ing and industrious; and under a system of government 
more favorable to the development of genius and labor, 
would bo a most thrifty population.* 

The earliest reliable accounts of these islands represent 
them as peopled by an athletic race, of dart-complexion, 
etvEught hair, and regular features of Moorish cast ; ■whose 
men were muscular, active, intelligent, and brave, and ivhose 
women were not lacking in beauty of form. 

They knew nothing, nor had any tradition, of the migra- 
tion of their ancestors to these islands, and supposed their 
own the largest countiy in the world. The question of their 
origin has been fruitful of conjecture, and on the subject 

" The gOTernmCQt of the islands ia Tested in !v Junta, or royal audience, 
oomposed of five oc seren members appointed by the crown, over whom 
the governor-general presides. The decisions of this court are final in 
all cases, except those relating to real estate. The judicial tnbnnals be- 
low are the courts of the alcalde major, and the alcalde; besides these there 
is in each village and ruial district an alcalde, nhose powers are similar 
to those of a Georgia jnsaoe. These ofBcers are all appointed by the 
royal audience, and hold their commissions at the pleasure of the gover- 
nor-general. It is evident that wliatever may be the sins of thin govern, 
ment, the people will he guiltlesa; and that however enslaved in other 
respects, they arc certainly free from "the cares of stmo." 
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whicli has occupied euch minds aa Blumenbacli and Huin- 
])oIdt, one not claiming to be a savant is expected to say 
but little ; this little is, that we see do unanswerable objec- 
tion to, but many facts for, considering them a branch of the 
Atlas family. 

The languages of the several islands were closely allied, 
showing a recent origin in a common tongue, and of these 
between one and two hundred words remain to ws ; those are 
mostly substantives. On comparing these Guarichy words 
with the language of the Touariks of the Great Desert, it 
has been found that many of them are almost identical with 
those used by that tribe to denote the same things; aud 
when we consider that the language of the Guanches was 
unwritten, and allow for the physiological effects of climate 
in modifying aiticulation ; and allow also, on the other hand, 
for the changes which in the course of centuries take place 
in the language of a nomadic tribe, the wonder is, that so 
many of the few Guanehy words remaining should now bo 
recognized by the Touarik. "When we add to this, the main- 
tenance in common of cei"tain ideas and customs, such as 
fattening young women on milk before giving them in mar- 
riage, using hot butter as a salve for wounds, tteir prefer- 
ence for a pastoral life, the absence of idolatry, and others, 
the argument for a common origin is strengthened. That 
origin was doubtless in the gi'eat Berber family. The 
" when " and the " how " of their migration hither remains 
to be answered with such questions, as the ab quo of the 
ten lost tribes, and the appearance of the Asiatic on the 
American continent. 

The inhabitants of Teneriffe believed in one God, whom 
they called " Aehoran, the sustainer of heaven and earth." 
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They worshipped standing, lifting their hands towards hea- 
ven in silence. The natives of several of the other islands 
also, were monotheists, who regarded tho Divine Beiag as 
omniscient and compasaionate, the rewarder of virtue, and 
avenger of sio, and to whom they made sacrifice hy pouring 
out goat's milk. The inhabitants of Hierro recognized a 
male and a female divinity, who were worshipped by the 
corresponding sexes. Some of the islands had image repre- 
sentations of the Deity, and, from this fact, travellers have 
spoken of them as idolaters. 

Each island was governed by a prince, whose honors were 
hereditary : sometimes two or more piinces shared the same 
island, in which case stone walls marked the lines of tho di- 
vision. When a new priuce came into power, a few young 
persons were allowed to sacrifice themselves in some mode 
of death, to seeare the divine favor forhiareigo. The prince 
showed his appreciation of their patriotism, in favor towards 
the surviving relatives. The laws were just and severe; 
murder was punished with death ; and to minor personal 
injuries, the lex talioms applied — " an eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth." The Guanches were not polygamists, and were 
remarkable for virtue. Ramsey, the historian, tells ns that 
the " virginity of every bride was the property of the king, 
and that both parties considered it an honor when he con- 
descended to claim his right ;" but this does not accord with 
other ideas and practices of their domestic system-, nor can 
we find any good anthority for this custom. 

Indecency towards a female was a serions offence promptly 
punished, A man meeting a woman in a solitary place was 
to leave the road, or to turn his back as she passed, nor to 
look at nor speak to her. The natives of Teneriffe recog- 
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nized three classes in society, corresponding to noMes, yeo- 
men, and laborers, and the gradation ia regarded as of divine 
appointment. Their wealth consisted in floots of goats, on 
the breeding of which they bestowed so much successful 
attention, that their meat is said now to be superior to Welsh 
mutton. They did but little in the way of ^riculture, yet 
they had wheat, and several varieties of pulse ; they lived in 
caves, or houses built of loose stones ; di'eesed in cloaks and 
shoes of dressed goat^ldn, to which the women added a pet- 
ticoat of rnde woof in goat's hair. 

The dead bodies of pi-inees were embalmed, and, with the 
nobles, were buried in caves. Several of these mummies 
have lately been found, in a state of perfect preservation, 
and BO light, that a denuded body weighed but a few pounds. 
Their manner of embalming was like that on tlie banks of 
the Kile, from which some have inferred their Egyptian 
oi-igiii J but Elumenbach has ebown that the conformation 
of the skull denies the identity. Near the town of Orotava, 
in Teneriffe, there are several caves which contain skulls and 
other bones, some of which we have seen, but we are not 
competent to a comparative anatomical description of them. 
Two were brought home by one of the oiEcers of our squa- 
dron. Lieutenant Johnson, of Georgia, and presented to Ecv. 
Dr. Means, of the Augusta Medical College ; and it is to 
comply with the request of our honored friend, that we have 
been thus particular, and perhaps tedious, in giving an ac- 
count of this remarkable race, Wc owe the doctor this, and 
more, but will he not acknowledge our " one good tarn," 
by giving us a note on the skull in bis possession ? Sacli 
observations on the facial line, the capacity and characteris- 
tic developments of the cranium, as the doctor can make, 
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would throw much light on the mental character and anthro- 
pological relations of this extinct tribe ; and thus let Rcience 
contribute her qnota of light on the things of the past, 
while 

" The liistoiio Miiae from age to age, 
Througli maDj a waste, neart-aickening page, 
Doth trace the race of man." 
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Appvoaeh to Santa Cruz— Fishery on tlie AlViean (loast— Oatoiiing Fish — 
Tlio City— Our CoqsqI, Col. Hart — His Death— latoleraaco of SpaaisU 
Eomaniam— A Word to Caterers — Character of the Canarian — A Feati- 
Ttd — A Day-Dream — Nelson's Defeat— Caraela— Cochineal and its Cul- 



The white sails of the flshing-boats wHeh dot the waves 
in the vicinity of Teneriffe, beginning at the anchorage off 
Santa Cruz and stretching to the southward and eastward, 
give an air of life and enterprise to these waters, and be- 
speak a favorable impression for the island which sends 
them forth. The fishlng-gronnd, which begins here, extends 
to Cape Blanco on the coast, and runs northward along tlie 
African shore for five hundi-ed miles, affording profitable 
employment to the Cinaiy i^Kndeis, who hold it m exclu- 
sive possession, sustained by the cio^n of Sp'un Along 
the shores of the islands, the fish, though ibundint, aie 
small ; but neiiei the miinl'vnd, cod, hre'mi, and othei laige 
fish, valuable m commeice, aie txken m l^ixge quantities, 
and hundi'eds of tons aie nnnuiUy espoi-ted hence to the 
mother countiy but such aie the foolish lestriLtiona, md 
heavy excise duties imposed hj the goi Linment, thit th 
fishermen are not the pirty ■who enjoy the gicittst btnLfit 
from this valuable fisheiy As we float imon^ these tmy 
hoats, it is quite amuamg to witness the ■^vholesile ■xnd dev 
terous mannei mwhith tht smJl fty lie tiktn A cucuhi 
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bag-net, of fine brass ■wire, suspended from » stem-pole, is 
lowered a feiv feet into the water ; the flsheiimiii then 
throws around it a quantity of finely chopped fish, and 
gi-adually baits the shy school into his net, when a jerk 
bi-in^ it to the sui-fa«e, and a dextrous capsize throws the 
silvery flntterers into the boat. Hundreds are often taken 
at a draught, mostly of the perch family, with an occasional 
rock fish, and that delicate boucMe of epicures, the biche-le- 
mar. At night, the fisliermen keep fire in their boats to 
attract the fish, and these lights serve to guide vessels 
coming in the dark to a safe anchorage. 

We made the land last night, and put the ship under 
easy sail. It is now morning ; Santa Cruz, situated at the 
foot of an inclined plane, is fully in view, basking in the 
early sunlight like a fiock of slieep yet undisturbed by the 
shepherd. The sur&ce of the country to the east of the 
city is remarkable for its wild and broken aspect, it being 
composed of a group of distinct natural pyramids, rising 
from the level of the sea to the height of several hundred 
feet, and standing with as Jittle order of position as if some 
great despiser of systems had thrown them together to 
gratify hie love of disorder ; or as if this had been the bat- 
tle field of those angels who, quoth Mlton, 

" Plucli'd tbe seated hill, and bj the ahaggy tops 
tTplIfting, bore them in theip hniida." 

To the noi-th and east, the country, less broken, rises to a 
central ridge, or mountain chain, which trends in the direc- 
tion of the Peak, but breaks before it reaches the system 
whicli is crowned by the giant cone. It supports an ii-rcgu- 
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lar plateau of fertile land, on ■which wheat, barley, Bugar- 
cane, and cochineal are produced in Insuiiant harvests. 

" Our good ship is anchored, the bill of health accepted, 
the compliments of the commander-in-chief acknowledged, 
salutes fired, and we are away for the shore." We landed 
at the mole immoit^ized by the defeat of Lord Nelson and 
his gallant band, iu 1797; and proceeding under the arch 
of the foi-t which guards it, entered the city. The etai-s and 
stripes, waving from a balcony near the landing, marked 
tlie residence of our consul, Col. Hart ; we called, as in duty 
bound, to pay our worthy countiyraan onr respects, but he 
was too sick to receive us. Wext morning, the sad tidings 
came that he was dead ; and that evening we committed his 
remiuns to a grave among strangers. A note of the funeral 
of BO distinguished and worthy a citizen may not be out of 
place here. 

At 5 o'clock, P.M., a military procession was foi-med, 
nnder direction of Lieut, Bartlett, and marched in solemn • 
order from the Enghsh Hotel, where the deceased had re- 
dded, to the graveyard in the subiu-bs. Our band and a file 
of marines marched before the coffin, which was caiTied by 
four seamen, supported by six pall-bearera, led by the chap- 
lain. The beard's were two commissioned oilicers of our 
ship and four foreign consuls, resident in the island. These 
were followed by the surgeons, one fi'om our ship, and a 
surgeon of the Spanish army. These were followed by a 
number of our officers and Spanish officers of rank, with 
the foreign diplomatists ; then by a number of ordinary men 
in full dress, the master's mates bringing up the reai-. The 
mnsic and the novelty of the occasion attracted a crowd of 
street loungers and beggars, who embarrassed our progress 
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T)y their numbers, and when we reached the little iaclosure 
allotted to English citizens for burial purposes, tJie mob 
i-ushed In, completely filling it ; nor -would tbey be per- 
suaded out, until our tlioughtful captain of mailnes put his 
men through a manteuvre preparatory to filing the salute, 
which the guilty crowd interpreted as preparations against 
themselves, and instantly gave way. 

So strong is the popular opposition to Protestantism here, 
that it was advised that the chaplain should wear Lis uni- 
foi-m as an officer on the occasion, rather than the black 
gown and white cravat generally used in perfoi-ming divine 
service. To this the chaplain consented, in obedience to the 
request of his superior officer ; nor were his exhortation 
and prayers less fervent because made in full-dregs uniform ; 
but certainly that is a deplorable state of public sentiment, 
or rather, we should say, of public ignorance, and priest- 
excited prejudice, which demands such a thing , and that is 
an inattentive govemment which will allow its subjects to 
be treated with such indignities. It is true, that, in most 
Roman Catholic countries, American Protestauts may not 
bury even their highest representatives entirely according 
to then- own forms; and where it has been done in any 
degree, it was by borrowing English chapels, English grave- 
yards, and English protection. Is it not high time that we 
were demanding of such nations, in behalf of oui- subjects, 
the same liberty in religious obseiTances that we grant to 
their subjects among us ? 

CoL Hart is known in America as the author of several 
respectable works. He bad been for two years our repre- 
sentative in the Canary Islands, where his able and zealous 
measures for the promotion of the interests of his flag, won 
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for him the respect aiicl coiifldeiice of his rliplomatic brethren 
of other coarts. 

Santa GiMz is a compact city, of Ktooe, piison-Uke houses, 
built ia true Spanish style — Moorish, strictly speaking — 
containing a population of twelve thousand souls, and 
abimdajitly supplied with wiud-milla and macai-oni shops, 
unfailing charactericticB of Spanish towns. The cenfa.-al 
square of the city, covered with emooth flag-stonea and sur- 
rounded liy fine buildings, pr^ents an impoang appeai'ance. 
It contains a monument of Carrara marble thu'ty feet in 
height, composed of a pedestal, surmounted by a female 
figure, which is surrounded by statuettes of eheiiibim, wMoh 
was built to commemorate the appearance of the Virgin at 
Chimisay, in the year 1392. 

The city eontaina a cathedral, and ehurehee whose num- 
ber is somewhere in the "teens." The eathedi-al is a vener- 
able, unsightly, moss-grey, tile-covered pile of stone and 

moi-tar, in the style of but I am forgetting myself— the 

editor of a popular eouthern newspaper says "we plain 
readera are not interested in church architecture and the 
lite," What a graceless set plain readers must be I We 
commend us to the clemency of His Holiness of the triple 
crown ; 0^-a pro nobis ! Let us add, however, for the 
comfort of those interested iu the ghostly welfai'e of these 
sunbui-nt brothers, that there are in this city over six hun- 
dred monks and priests ; exactly one ecclesiastic to eveiy 
twenty, children included ; and besides a nun to eveiyforty, 
for the spiritual comfort of the baeheloi-s. With such a 
moral police as this, it may be expected that the moral and 
spiritual health of the people is abundant and robiiat. It 
may be so ; but to our eyes, the moral develop™ cuts did not 
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reflect ranch credit on the means; and, to use a common 
but significant expression, the spiritual were only " as well 
as could be expected," * 

Vessels bound from Europe to the Indies and South 
America, mate a half-way house of Santa Cruz, where they 
stop for water and fi-esh provisions, and in former yeai's 
made an addition of Canary wines to their stock in trade; 
With the English and American cruisers of the African 
coast, this is a favorable recruiting station, when their crews 
have been weakened and dispirited by long exposure to the 
heat of the tropics. 

Tlie markets of meats, fi-uits, vegetables, and poultry, ai'e 
therefore encouraged, and the prices, though in advance of 
the Madeira inai'ketR, are not extravagant. Caterers of 
passenger ships and men-of-war might lay in then- salt fish 
to advaatage here, as the cod is of superior quality, and the 
tassarte, when properly dressed, is said to equal the salmon 
in flavor. 

In coming here from Madeira, we were strack with the 
difterenee of maunei-s which exists between the lower classes 
of Funchal and those of Santa Cruz, and the comparison is 
favorable to tlie former. " Take away aJl the good quali- 
ties of a Spaniard," says a traveller, " and you have a Por- 



• The ialands are diyitled inlJ) ti 
fifteen conTenls, oyer thirty re 
regular clergy, or priests, who have cures. The monks are numerous, 
but more decent in iippearanoe and manncrB than those generally met 
with in the doialniouB of Spniu, They are even said to be tolerahly 
moral. One was pointed oat to me by an old Spanish resident as being 
" quite a gentleman." I walked acroaa the square, wiped my glasses and 
took a catefnl survey of him. 
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tugueae." Wc dissent in toto from suet a definition of their 
relative merits, Tlie PortugiieBe is rather obsequious, it is 
true, and there is an independence in the bearing of the 
Spaniard of the Canaries which is more pleasing to the 
Americau taste ; but, as with the lower classes of America, 
impudence too often takes the place of that self-resiDeot 
called independence. At present the Spaniard is the more 
enterprising, but the Portuguese is equally honest and in- 
dustrious, and more liberal in his views of politics and 
religion. 

The lower classes hero are very observant of religious 
yites. Every family has its patron saint, to whom one day 
in the year is dedicated in festivities, and the saints' days 
of the church are regarded with as much reverence as the 
Sabbath : though to the credit of Santa Cruz be it s^d, the 
stores are not opened on Sunday uotil the afternoon, and 
many of them remain closed all the day longl 

Our fii^ visit to this port included the festival of St. An- 
thony, the patron saint of the island. High mass was cel&- 
brated at the cathedi'al ; the soldiei-s attended in fall dress; 
the streets were tlironged with country people, the men in 
best knee-breeches and brightest vests, and the women in 
gay calico dresses and hooded shawls of white flannel, 
trimmed with white silk ribbon. We went to hear the 
oration or sermon of the day, delivered at the cathedral by 
the most eloquent priest of the city ; but our interpretei' — 
one of our officers — was so taken with the nun-hke costum.c, 
or the bright eyes of the peasant lasses, that he gave lis hut 
Uttle of the discourse. We gathered, however, between 
our eyes and ears, enoagh to assure us that, from the 
American stand-point of pulpit eloquence, it waa dry and 
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p-"osaic. The self-possession of the old gentleman excited 
my envy. lie stopped at intervals of tea minutes to take 
sniiEf and scratoh up new ideas, — an ungraceful gesture, we 
8 resumed his discourse with marvelloua 
From Hs success, we i-ecommend these expedi- 
dients to those brethren who are so muelh opposed to " pre- 
pared discourses," yet so frequently at a loss for ideas. 

The aroma of omshed myrtle and cedar, and other fra- 
gi-ant leaves, with which the streets and churches were 
strewn, the holiday appearance of the people, and other lesa 
defined associations, reminded us of camp-raoeting and 
scenes of -true spiritual festivity in a State far away ; and 
while the preacher progressed with the glories of St. An- 
thony, we were imagining the effect upon his unmoved 
auditors if Alexander Means, done in Spanish, could pour 
upon them his wild, torrent-liite eloquence, or if we could 
call up the finished and impressive orator, Alfred T. Mann, 
or introduce Pierce— the old man eloquent — with his incan- 
descent words of revealed and philosophical truth, forcing 
their way to the heart like the red-hot missives of heavy 
ordnance. Ye saints of paint and canvas! how these naves 
and aisles would ringiwith the shouts of spiritual resurrec- 
tion I Nor eould the potent jLrdonio himself command 
the peace. What have these to do with Teneriffe ? Pa- 
tient reader, they were there — not each in proprid persond, 
but as certainly there, in the memory and imagination of 
the writer I 

This day is also celebrated as the anniversary of the vic- 
tory over Lord Nelson, The English flags, secured in cases 
to the altar, are displayed to the people, and the English, 
and heretics generally, are blessed without stint or penance. 
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It was hci-e that Nelson lost his ami and seven hundred of 
his men. 

At midiiight, on the 24th of July, 1797, he attempted to 
land a thousand men on the mole and beach of Santa Cruz, 
with the hope of taking the city by surprise ; hia approach 
was discovered, and when within vaage of the guns of the 
foils, he was met by a deadly fire. Through tho destruc- 
tive h£tt], and the heavy surf, his bravo men pressed on ; 
many of their boats were dashed to pieces against the mole, 
losing men and ammunition ; the powder was all destroyed, 
yet morning found a resistless remnant of near three hun- 
dred in the central square of the city— the Prado — with 
torch in band, ready to destroy the town and perish with 
it, rather than surrender to their enemies, by whom they 
were now completely surrounded. Knowing their despe- 
rate determination, the governor consented for them to 
return to their ships, to restore their prisoners, and to fur- 
nish them with boats in which to leave the shore. The 
prisoners, a few scattered companies taken on the heach 
during the engagement, were liberated, but their flags wei'e 
retained as trophies. This is the victoiy annually cele- 
brated here— a defeat which reflects more glory on Nelson 
and English sailors than the victory of Trafalgar. 

Camels are extensively used in these islands as beasts of 
burden, and in Teneriffe they are the mam dependence in 
transferring merchandise from the ports to the interior, 
Cui'ious''to see how these ships of the desert navigate among 
hUls and valleys, we started in company of half a dozen, 
with theii- drivers, for the old town of Laguna, four nailes 
in the interior, but soon became tired of their slow pace 
and left them behind. In going up or descending the gen 
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tlest slopes, they tack and veer like a sbip beating to wind- 
wai'd, and tliough quite sensible to kiodEess aiid flattery, 
c;iiinot be coaxed into a quicker pace, in ascending or de- 
scending, than about a mile to the hour, and if laden with 
more than five or six hundred ponnda, groan and complain 
at every step. They are of the Arabian, or one-humped 
species, but certainly are not " swift of foot," like their an- 
cestors, " the dromedaries of Midiaa and Ephah." They 
are shaggy, ungraceful, yet majestic-looking animals, and 
among the stony roads, steep liills, and scant herb^e of 
the Canary Islands, are out of their native element. 

Before reaching our destination, we turned into a cac- 
tus field, where a mimbor of pei-sons in pantaloons, short 
sack-like gowns, and straw hats, were gathering cochineal. 
"VVc approached the nearest operator, preparing, as we 
weut, a few questions from our small stock of Spanish ; 
but imagine the surprka ■when our " good day " was 
answered by the sweet "Suena, Sefior," of a young bru- 
tiette. 

Dear reader, if you are a very modest man you cau form 
some idea of our embarrassment. We stood in the pre- 
sence of a fuU-blown Bloomer, a Lucy Stone fully shed — 
we apologized, through our guide, for the intrusion, and 
proposed to withdraw without frnther question ; but she 
laughed heartily at the joke, and soon wo were sur- 
rounded by her companions, all of the same sex and dress, 
who laughed at our modesty, answered our questions, and 
sued for a fee, which wo met with a bunch of cigars. 
They gladly accepted the present, and, as we lett them, 
they sent us away with a merry song. When we reached 
the road, the work of dislodging the many thorns gathered 
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in our ekii-ts, showed ua that, at least in the cactus fields, 
women have good reason for " wearing the hrceohes." 
The cochineal insect, or cooits cacti, is a species of the 
cocus, "a genus of hemipterus insects, having the snout 
or rostrum in the hreast, the antennfe filiform, and the 
posterior portion of the body furnished with bristles." It 
is oval and purple, and when fully gi-own, is of the size of a 
.grain of wheat. The body is marked with transverse 
wrinkles, or depressions ; the antennte are one-third the 
length of the body ; the legs, on the inferior anterior por- 
tion of the body, are black, smooth, and seemingly, but 
little adapted to locomotion, and the whole insect is 
covered with a white, pollen-liko dust. To describe it in 
more homely terms, it much resembles a half-grown cow 
tick, and when first broken, the secretion which cont^s 
the coloring matter resembles the blood (?) of that 
insect. 

There are two varieties of these insects, produced, doubt- 
less, by cultivation : the grana sylvestria, and the grana 
Jlna. The former are the small wild insects, and the latter 
the iosects cultivated for commerce. The males of the 
C. cacti ai-e in proportion to the females as about one to a 
hundred and fifty, are furnished with wings, and contain 
but little coloring matter. 

The female lays a great number of eggs, and soon after 
dies, leaving the proce^ of incubation to the warmth of the 
atmosphere. The eaePus cochiniUifer, upon which the in- 
sects Hvc, is cultivated in rows four feet apart, with a space 
of two feet between the plants in the row, and on a rich 
light soil will attain to great height, but it is kept down to 
three feet. 
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The hai-vests ai-e three in the year, for the cultivatetl 
variety", when they are scraped from the surface of the leaf 
with a dull tnife or piece of iron lioop. They are then 
killeci, either by exposnre to the heat of an oven, or by 
being dipped in scalding water, and afterward drfed in the 



The varieties of cochineal known ir 
and black, are produced by the process of killing ; those 
killed by the dry heat retaining the whito powder already 
described, which gives tho masa a greyish hue, and those 
scalded, losing it in the water, assume their natural purple. 
Two-thii'da of the weight of the insects Is lost in drying-, 
and it is snpposedthat about 70,000 are necessary to make 
a pound when diy. Cochineal has been extensively iised 
in dyeing, and although ohemistry has supplanted it in the 
lac dyes, by a cheaper material, the demand for it is still 
vmabated, and while it commands, as it now does, a dollar a 
pound in the first market, it will be cultivated with profit 
in these islands. 

It is the opinion of the capitalists here, that cochineal can 
be made 'as profitable to the laborers and land owners as 
was the grape, for which it has been substituted ; but the 
sun-bui-nt uleHos, whose smoky huts are scattered among 
those desolate-looking fields, where once the vine dropped 
its fatness, and spread luxuriant shade for the gambols of 
their tawny children, and the evening siestas of the sires, 
are longing and praying for the return of those harvests 
when wine flowed iti rivers, bearing joy to the poor and 
gold to the rich ; and when the light labors of throe-quar- 
ters of the year prepared them to harvest the fruits, and 
tread the wine-press of autumn, with songs and merry- 
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making, fiiid when the lieiicvoleiit Biicchus relieved labor 
of its curse. 

" Kor ye who live 
In luxui'j and ease, ia pomp and pride, 
Think these lost tliomes unworthy of your ear ; 
Such themes as these the rural Maro sung 
To wide— imperial Home, in the full height 
Of elegance and taste, by Greece refined." 

Thomson. 
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CIIAITER IV, 

TENEKEEFi; — C NTINUED, 

Start foe tlia Pcafc— Our Hocaes and Guide— Jar-Carriera of Santa Cruz 
—City of Lagnna — Flowers on the House-tops— Historical AssooiaUons 
— Population— A Saorilegioua Painting — Aa Agrioaltural District — 
Threshing and Ploughing— Backward slate of Agriculture aoooanted 
for — Is Contentment always a Virtue?— A Glimpse of the old Basaltic 
System — A Case of ConEcionoo uersus Appelate — A Wandering Jew — 
Ancient and Modem Portions of tha Island — Botanical Garden— Dragon 
'f ree— Orotava, oto, 

IIeadjsk, have yon been in tlie tropics — iii the tropica in 
raid-summer, whon tlic sun of noon was so exactly over- 
iioad that the ehadow of your immortal self was included 
in the circiunference of tlie leaf of yoiir straw hat ; when 
all the philosophers in the world could not have shaken 
your conviction that the sun is a hall of fire, and you per- 
sisted in the belief that he is much nearer than ninety-five 
millions of miles, despite the showing of your mathematics; 
wlicn the " luminous atmosphere " theory was answered 
with a pshaw 1 for yon felt Jlrej and the aphorism that 
" figures do not lie," was met by an incredulous shrug, and 
a " may be not !" If so, you can appreciate the heat and 
brightness of the day in August ivheai, in company with 
Dr. S, B, S., the writer left the dusty streets of Santa Cruz 
on a joui-ney to the summit of the Peak of Tenerifie, by 
road, forty miles distant. 

Through the kindness of our exoelient friend, Mr. LeBrun, 
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of Santa Cruz, we were famished with letters of introduc- 
tion to Professor Smyth, astronomer royal of Scotland, who 
was then on the heights making astronomical ohseiwationa ; 
and to her British majesty's consul for Orotava, Mr. Good- 
all. "We hired a guide and two horses at the rate of five 
dollars a day and provisions for man and beasts, and mount- 
ing to our crazy saddles, at 9 a.m. took up the paved road 
for Laguna and Orotava ; the former four, and the latter 
twenty miles distant. Our horses, a bay and a soiTel, wore 
modest, subdued-looking creatures, that seemed to have 
been trying the straw-a-day experiment, with a bright pro- 
spect of soon joining company with the immortalized nag 
of Walter Scott in the wide pastures of nonentity. Yet, 
they were the best that could be hired in the city. Our 
walldng-sticlcs were soon in requisition, and indications 
came early and frequently that we should both ride and 
work our passage to Orotava. "We intimated to the guide, 
who was owner of one of the horses, that we were not 
much pieased with his stock, but he assured us that they 
were "Wooded animals," and though not veiy fest, were 
safe and docile. Safe they were, for they despised such in- 
sobrieties as cantering or fast trotting ; and they were obe- 
dient to perfection to the word " whoa !" "What our horses 
lacked in embonpoint, Jose made up. He was a stalwart 
" isleHo," with the arms and legs of a Hercules, and the 
activity of a greyhound ; unusually good humored and 
obliging. He kept up with the horses all day, ran up the 
hills, and whistled or sang along the pldns, indifferent to 
the rough roads and hot sun. Like his countrymen, and 
the dwellers in hot countries generally, he seemed to have 
no care for the iuoitow, and with the prospect of Ave dol- 
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lai's and a good sapper at the close of the day, lie was per- 
fectly happy. 

Tills road is frequently enlivened by the scarlet petticoats 
and gay songs of the olive-jar caiTiers, who, having de- 
posited their heavy loads in Laguna and received a pittance 
for the lahor, are descending to their homes in Santa Cruz 
with light heads and glad hearts. Women are nsed as 
beasts of burden in transporting these fragile commodities 
across the mountains, and the weight they carry, over roads 
too steep for wheeled carriages, is astonishing to American 
eyes. I counted forty of these earthenware vessels on the 
head of one woman, and she, seemingly, over forty years of 
age ; yet she toiled up the steep hills with a brist and 
steady step, and when at the end of her journey she re- 
ceived sixteen cents instead of twelve, the pay for an ordi- 
nary load, she went home to her swarthy brood with a 
bounding step and a cheerful face. 

Think of this, ye who, strangers to the simple annals of 
the poor, talk of the hardships of life in the excess of luxury 
and ease! Think of Jt, ye well fed, well paid, yet discon- 
tented laborers of the Urates, who, from vei-y abundance, 
forget the dignity of labor, and distarb the virtnous cheer 
of an industrious life with restless aspirings after positions 
of idle ease or comipting wealth I 

An hour's ride brought us to Laguna, the oldest town 
and former capital of the island. It is situate in a hollow, 
or shallow basin, of the in-egular plateau, which we have 
already described as overlying the great central ridge of 
the island, and is 2,220 feet above the level of the sea, The 
tradition handed down fi-om the Guanohes, that its site was 
formerly occupied by a lake or pool, is confirmed by the 
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order in deposit which the snrface soil presents. The houses 
are hnilt of stone and covered with Dutch tiles, into the 
crevices of which the winds that sweep these hills continu- 
aily have carried light soils, which, moistened by the humid 
atmosphere of this location, give vigorous hfe to tricho- 
nianes — species of fern — wall flowers, house leeks and other 
plants, which grow ao luxuriantly aa often to cover entire 
roofs, and form a strildng feature in a view of the town. 

It was in this vicinity that the long and bloody wars be- 
tween the Gaunches and the Spanish invaders were brought 
to a close. At a council, assembled on the plain under a 
flag of truce, the representative of the Gaunches asked 
Captain Alonzo, " why he invaded then- country without 
provocation, and carried away their cattle and their peo- 
ple?" he answered deceptively, that his object was not to 
conquer thein, but to make them Christians. Tired and 
wasted by the protracted war, and with the hope of obtain- 
ing rest from their too powerful enemies, they accepted his 
proposal, and the host of rude waniors bowed to receive 
the baptism of the church. It was a fata) step. The sym- 
bol of new life and liberty became to them the yoke of 
bondage and destruction ; and Alonzo, seeing that the tri- 
umph of Spain was now sure, sanctified his unhallowed 
means by building a chapel on the spot ; and ai-ound it, in 
1495, iMd out the city of Laguna. The present population, 
(lompoaed mainly of shopkeepers and traders, who bny up 
countiy produce for the shipping merchants of Santa Cruz, 
with a few artisans and a. swavra of idlers, including four 
hundred monks, numbers about nine tliousand. 

On market days the town presents quite a business as- 
pect ; camels and donkeys with well filled paniers of grain 
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and vegetables, throng the dusty streets ; crowds of coun- 
trymen, in broad-Lrimmed Tvoollen hats, sporting cords 
and tassels which hang down the back, and coarse linsey. 
woolsey small clothes, fastened at the knees by knots of gay 
ribbons, occupy the sidewalks and numerous wino-shops; 
all smoking papelitos, and all chattering at once, like a flock 
of monkeys disturbed by the cry of a jackal. The beggars 
arc few, and nn usually modest. 

In the old and well-buUt cathedral there is a painting — a 
copy from some bold Italian master — which shows the ex- 
treme into which symbolism wiU inevitably run, when not 
held subseiTient to a scriptural and epiritual religion. It is 
an attempted representation of the Trinity — we almost 
shudder to write it — in which God the Father is represented 
by a venerable old man ; God the Son by a young man, 
■whose face is deeply marked with lines of soitow ; and the 
Holy Spirit by a white pigeon, encircled by a halo. Our 
own Longfellow could not avoid offending, in some degree, 
the feelings of refined and sincere Bible theists, when he 
represented, in the shadoivy lines of poetry, the Great Spirit 
of the Indian by an old man smoking a peace-pipe. Some 
show of excuse may be offered for the poet who woulS 
thus embody a legend of savage thought, but what apology 
can be offered for this enormous excrescence of a morbidly 
overgrown symbolism ? "Who that receives tlie decalogue 
as an exponent of Divine Will, can pardon eo palpable a 
violation of its spirit and interdictions—or who in Christen- 
dom is so ignorant, so weak in intellect, as to be assisted in 
his conceptions of an omnipotent and nnchan^g Being by 
the picture of an old, man with a grey beard; or to gain 
niiy realization, spiritual or intellectual, of the Afflatus that 
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filletli immensity by a daub of sbadecl wMte in tho shape 
of a pigeon ? They who can profit by such a representation 
are not, religionsly, a single step in advance of the idol- 
worahipping navage ; and to such, conversion to Mohamme- 
danism -would be an elevation. Yet, the venerable institu- 
tion which arrogates to herself the title of " Spiritual Light 
of the World," here, and in some of the churches of Italy, 
bangs this brilliant expression of sacrilegious thought about 
her altars; and that not merely as a symbol to assist the 
conceptions of the ignorant, but as the exponent of a defi- 
nite idea of the personality of Deity. Pardon the digres- 
sion, dear reader I Our 5foo(7e(? nag, "Ready-to-halt," pro- 
gresses so quietly np tho gentle hill that leads from Lagana 
to Orotava, that moralizing is easy, especially on this sub- 
ject ; and here, where the mighty mountains around us, 
towering above the clouds, and the boundless vista of surg- 
ing ocean, impress us with the immeasurable grandeur of 
Eternal Power. 

Wo pursued our jonraey across the high plains over the 
excellent road which connects Santa Croa and Laguna with 
the hamlet of Yictona and the countiy beyond. The fields 
(fa each side had lately been reaped of a heavy crop of 
wheat, and at a fann-house on the road-side, a few miles 
from Laguna, we witnessed the operation of threshiag after 
the manner of ancient Egypt : the sheaves being spread on 
a smooth floor of hardened earth and the grain trodden out 
by oxea. The mode of ploughing, hte the threshing, is at 
least two thousand years behind the age ; the plough is of 
the Roman model, has one handle, a coulter of wood tipped 
with u'on, and is drawn by an ox. The ploughman holds 
the plough with one hand and guides his slowly-moving 
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animal with the other by meana of a long switch. The 
ground is thus furrowed to the depth of three inches ; it is 
ailorwai'd cross-ploughed, and pulvei-ized on tho surface hy 
being harrowed with bushes. For eugai'-cane and cactus, 
the ground is broken -with an iron mattock, and, as in Ma- 
deira, to the depth of eighteen inches. The soil is rich, and 
the climate highly favorable to vegetation ; yet it is every- 
where manifest that agriculture is oondneted on the least 
laborious and least profitable system. Everything that costs 
money is avoided, as fiir as possible, even in the purchase 
of fai-ming tools, and for the reason, that the tHifirs of the 
ground are not tlie owners; and, insecure in their temporary 
possession, make no outlays not immediately remunerative. 
The operative farmers, as a class, are very poor and without 
entei-prise; their highest ambition and hope are, that, after 
meeting the exactions of landlord, state and church, they 
may have enough left to furnish the sheer necessities of 
life, without thought of educating children or providing for 
the wanty of old age. When we speak of their fiirm-honses, 
let not the reader picture to himself the neat dwelling and 
surrounding baj'ns of a New England farm, nor the airy 
mansion of tho southern planter, with its cluster of white 
cottages or log cabins, but a square low building of stone, 
thatched with straw ; lighted by one, or, at most, two win- 
dows, in whose broken panes the old hats and cast-off gar- 
ments of the family do service in excluding air and light. 
The floors, like those of the Irish peasantry, are of earth, 
hardened and polished by the steps of many generations ; 
and, as in the huts of the " ould counthry," smoke-stain 
supersedes the necessity for black paint in hiding dirt. The 
destruction of the remams of feudalism in these islands 
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would infuse a new life into these improvident and ease- 
loving roetios, and crown these fi'uitful hills with perpetual 
harvests. Their future, however, is not promising of such 
a change, for they have learned to content themselves in 
abjection, and even to be cheerful and light-hearted in the 
position of slaves to men of their own blood. There is a 
contentment which is cert^nly a virtue, and there is a con- 
tentment which is as certainly a vice, for it involves the 
stagnation of progress, moral and intellectual, and draws 
its life from the grjive of the noblest aspirations of our 
nature. 

At a point some fifteen miles fl'om Santa Crnz, ivg de- 
scended into one of those inclined valleys which, opening on 
the northern shore deeply indent this range. The denuded 
sides of the valley, in which a number of men were quarry- 
ing rock, revealed the system of colnmnar basalt, which, 
supei'posed by beds of breccia, tnfaceous, and ferruginous 
earths, underlies the range and plateaus which we had just 
crossed. We gathered here a few specimens of basalt con- 
tiuning crystals of olivine; the doctor gathered his first 
apedmen for his Alma Mater, the University of Virginia, 
and followiog his example I gathered one for my adopted 
mother, " Emoiy," of Georgia. Rising thence, we found 
ourselves among decaying old vineyards, and flourishing 
young ones; cactus fields and cottages, embowered in 
shiTibbery, and where bare stone walls, or straggling hedge- 
rows of prickly-pear and briers mar the face of a magnifi- 
cent landscape. The young -vines, still clingmg to the 
ground and laden with fi-uit, seemed free irom the disease 
which, in the course of three yeai's, has destroyed most of 
the vineyards of the island. Our conversation" naturally 
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turned on this subject, and proving the con-ectness of Do 
Quincey's observation that, "he who talks oxen, will think 
oxen," we talked grapes and thought gi-apes, and ae length 
desired grapes. But how to get them ? No house within 
quarter of a mile of the road, and no one in the fields — a 
poor chance to buy, but a good one to steal. The doctor 
intimated to Jose that we were out gathering specimens of 
fruits as well as rocks; he took the hint, and bounded over 
the ds-foot wall like a stag, and in a moment returned with 
a dozen bunches of rich purple malagas, whose luscious 
juice and slightly acid pulp, wci-e as grateful to our parched 
!ipa, and dust-vexed throats, as water to traveUei-s in the 
deseil,. The eighth commandment occurred to us as having 
some bearing on the question, but we met it with a fo)'- 
tunate recollection of a Jewish law which permitted the 
plucking of grapes in passing through a neighbor's vine- 
yard. Getting over ihs wall, in this case, presented an 
obstacle in the way of a satiafiictory conclnsion ; but in the 
znoantime the gi-apea disappeared, rendering iiirther debate 
unnecessaiy. Oases of conscience are generally decided, 
practically at least, in fevor of the appetites ; and certainly 
nice points of conscience stand a poor chance for a hearing 
when gi-apes like these are in question, the sun is cloudless 
and vertical, and lips are sunburnt and dry. 

In the coui'se of the afternoon, we overtook a lame and 
heavily laden camel, whose driver made signals of distress 
for tobacco, or snuff, and lifted hia hands in woe-begone ex- 
clamations when he found that we bad neither. There is a 
fraternity among tobacco users that is superior to social 
caste, A beggai' may ask a prince for " a chew," without 
giving offence, and the appeal is met with a matter-of-course 
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compliance. Let the reader elaborate this suggestion — 
tobaeco contributing to universal bi-othetbood — and Ae "may 
find a good argument for the use of " the Tf eed !" 

Further on our road we overtook a traveller on horse- 
bact, whose horse was laden with two large boxes, one on 
each side of the saddle. As we camo up, ho sainted us in 
Spanish, but perceiving that we Tinderstood but little of his 
language, he proceeded in peculiai-ly accented French, of 
which we understood but little more. We gathered, howe- 
ver, that he was a Jew, who had resided many years in the 
provinces as a peddler, and was now on a trading tour. On 
expressing surprise at finding one of his race in this out-of- 
the-way place, he answered poetically, " the Jews, like the 
winds, are eveiywhere." He might have added, and every- 
where examples of industry, thrift, and sobriety. 

We regretted that his slow pace would not admit of our 
keeping company, and that wo did not better imderstand 
his language, for ho was full of that infoimation regarding 
the country audits people, which was one of the objects of 
our journey. Seeing that I was sufForing from the effects of 
sun in my face, for I was imprudent enough to leave the 
ship in a uniform cap instead of a straw hat, he kindly pro- 
posed to give me his umbrella, and seemed sorry that I re- 
fused it. 

Turnmg an angle in the road, Orotava, suiTounded by 
green fields, bursts into view, a thousand feet below ns, and 
four miles distant. The summer vegetation through which 
we have passed is ripe, and withering before the dry hot 
winds of August ; this around us is still full of sap ; and as 
we descend into the lower and more level couatiy arocnd 
the Orotavaa, it assumes a vernal freshness. Tliis may bo 
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wliicli a large portion of these lower Sands enjoy ; and, in 
part, to the occasional showers which in the dry season fall 
iVom the clouds which are attracted to the vicinity of the 
peak ; and, further, to the streams which variegate its sur- 
face. "We are passing into another region, geologically 
speaking ; and as we pa^ within the circle of the former 
action of the peak, which now rears its gigantic proportions 
above us, we are changing tho old upheaval system for a sur- 
faee which is evidently the production of subilrial volcanic 
action, and which still bears the freshness of its youth. On 
the older formations, over which we have travelled, the 
harder iavas present a rusty, decomposed exterior ; the tufa- 
ceous earths are in some places so decomposed as to have 
. formed a tenacious clay, and have long been ripe, though 
BtiU improving by disintegration and decay, for the seed of 
the sower. 

As we approach Orotava, the exposed lavas present a dark, 
smooth, and clean exterior ; the scoriaceous soil is black and 
harsh, and though genei'ally productive, is, in some places, 
too young, and too little decomposed to be cultivated with 
profit. The dark and ban-en hilla in the rear of Orotava 
are heaps of volcanic cinders in slow process of deeomposi- 
tion. This modern formation, however, is quite enperfioial ; 
for in some places along the shore, and, as we were told, in 
Romo deep valleys not far from the base of the peak, there 
are evidences that this system, excepting the immediate 
vicmity of the volcanic foci, is underlaid by a continuation 
of the older and upheaved system of the island. 

The city of Orotava is composed of two towns, a mile and 
a half apart. That situate on the sea-shore is called the Port 
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of Orotava ; the other, Orotava par exoeUmce, is called the 
" city." We could not leam exactly, but suppose that 
taken together, the population numbevs about twelve 
thousand. 

Before we reach Port Orotava we pass the botanical gar- 
den of which Humboldt speaks so hopefully. It ■was esta- 
blished seventy years ago, and contains rai'c plants from the 
Indies, South America, and Africa. It has received govem- 
raent patronage, bnt, notwithstanding, gives evidence of 
decay, and the want of adequate attention. The object of 
its founder, the Marquis de Nava, seems to have been to 
teat the question of the acclimation of plants ; and had it been 
sustained in the spirit of its founder, its floral variety would 
have been extensive, and light would have been thrown on 
many questions of botany. 

Among the native growths of Teneriffe, the dragon-tree, 
of the genus dracmna, forms a striking object. In its younger 
days it resembles the Spanish bayonet-tree of the southern 
States, bat in more advanced age sends forth long bare 
arms from its upper portion, each sarmounted with a crown 
of bayonet-shaped leaves. Its sap, when dried, produces the 
dragon's blood of commerce. The age to which it attains 
is matter of conjecture ; it is known, however, that ite yeara 
are counted by centuries. One is still standing in a private 
gai'den at Orotava, which was of its present dimensions, 
forty feet in circumference, when the Spaniards first visited 
the island, at the close of the fifteenth century. To such 
trees Pliny may have referred, when he described some of 
his time as " irdaeta cevis, et eonffenito muncSo " — untouched 
by age and bom with the world. 

If Texas had beennearer, we should have thought on enter- 
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ing Orotava that the population had emigrated. The honses 
were shut up, grass flourished in the streets — Bucephalus 
and Eeady-to-halt pricked their ears at the eight — and after 
ridiug into the paved court of the hostelry, ive had to wait 
some minutes before the sleepy-IooMng waiter came to take 
our portemanteaus ; and then he was going to take one at a 
tune, but the doctor threw some very emphatic English 
words at him, which brought him to bow and scratch like a 
French dancing-master, opeued his eyes, and gave him 
strength to carry all oar traps at once, and canes to boot. 
Having performed ablutions and ordered a dinner, minus 
garlic, we turned oat for a walk, and to present our letters 
of introduction to Consul Goodall. The city was just wak- 
ing up from its evening nap, Mr. Goodall was at home and 
received us cordially ; walked with us through the puWio 
square, now enlivened with mantle-covered figures ofladies, 
and the rusty coats of monstached, clever, half-pay looking 
gentlemen ; went with ua to a liveiy-stable— save the mark ! 
gave iis the use of his fiaent Spanish, in engaging fresh 
horses atid guides (Jose's "blooded animals" were too 
" safe ") — returned with us to the hotel, and gave detailed 
orders for provisions for our journey — called after dinner, 
and chatted an hour with us over a glass of ale, and other- 
wise served us ; but most of all were we grateful for the cor- 
dial manner in which he performed these oiSces of kindness. 
At dinner, by advice of a physician — ^I saved my pledge 
— I drank a glass or two of Canary wine, and felt 
better. 

Having to start early in the moraing, we practised the 
wifie maxim " early to hed," etc. The oppressive heat of 
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the San, and the rough, laborious rido had fatigued us much ; 
yet, the scenery and obsorvationa of the day had enlivened 
my feelings, and I retired in the blissful frame of c 
gratitude, laid me down in quietness, and i 
Bweet. 
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TUE TEAK. 



Loave Orotava— Barren Hills— Ooat'a Milk— Breakfast— Stream of Lava 
Llano del Eetaaia— A Hot Ride— Effects of a Drink— An Avtiat from 
Home — Professor Frazzi Smjtli, Astroaomer Eoyal — Ascent of the 
Malpays and Piton— The Summit- A Cheer for Old Virginia— A Night 
at Alia Tista— Oar Hosts- The Descent— A Word of Advice. 

The clattering of our horses'Tiooft on the pavement of the 
court-yard startled ns from sound sleep, and, without the 
usual parley with morning dreams, we sprang to tho oaken 
floor, and making a hasty toilet, went down to inspect our 
caravan and equipage. The two guides, with blankets over 
their shoulders, were rubbing the sleep out of their eyes, 
and the three horses, as if holding their strength in reserve, 
stood soberly meditating on the duties of the day, or 
brooding over the fodderlesa prospects of their jouniey, 
occasionally moving their lips in solemn soliloquy, or as if 
gathering invisible oats. The prospect was not bright, for 
either speed or comfort. Onr guides, neither of whom 
spoke a word of English, seemed as lifeless as tho horses. 
The leader, an old man of fifty, and the driver, a tallow- 
complexioned boy of seventeen, were fair specimens of the 
poke-e^y '^islenos" of the interior, and we afterward 
found them quite as slow and stupid as theii- first appear- 
ance indicated. We were assui-ed that there were but four 
other persons of the place who knew the way to the sum- 
mit, aud they were absent, which accounted for the care- 
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less and independent air of these. Humboldt, in making 
this tour fifty years ago, could not find one person in Santa 
Citiz who had mounted the peak, and we in 1856 could find 
bat two in Orotava, twenty miles nearer. He adds: 
" I was not surprised at this, for the most curious objects in 
nature become leaa interesting in proportion aa they are 
near to as; and I have known inhabitants of Schaffhausen, 
in Switzerland, who had never seen the fall of the Rhine 
but at a distance." He might now add, that, even in this 
wonder-loving age, there are adults who have gi-o^vn up 
within healing of Niagara, who have never seen the fails. 

Our proviiiiona for the two days' journey before us, con- 
Msted of a keg of water, a basket of bread, cold meat, hard 
boiled egga, and a few bottles of cold coffee ; these, with a 
scant allowance of com for the liorses, were stowed in the 
panniers of the pack-hoi-se. The doctor had, besides, a flask 
of some very fragi-ant fluid, which he caiiied in his coat- 
pocket, accompanied by a bunch of delicious Havanas. My 
nag showed a degree of restiveness when I sprang to the 
saddle, which was quite encouraging, as showing some 
of the life in resei've, and I stooped forward to pat his neck 
and encourage him; but a peep under the pommel of my 
saddle showed me that the poor thing was >vindng from a 
very sore back. I was about to vent my disgust on the 
senior Antonio, when my attention was called back to the 
doctor, whose horse had shpped up on the pavement, and 
was now taking a quiet gi-unt on his side, preparatoiy to 
getting up. He had sprained his thumb, and I thougiit, 
from his loolis, tliat he was in a fair way to do scolding for 
both of us; but quoting the philosophical maxim of 
Marryat's Jacob Faithful, " What's done can't be helped," 
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Le remounted with marvellous cooln^s, and giving his 
steed an affectionate spur, deep in both flanks, passed ns in 
a trot, and took up the van. 

It waa a 1 ely m n j, ; and to persons who, like oar- 
selves, are not n the habit of dulling the taste by too 
frequent u e of the luxa y of sunme-views, the air and 
scenery w e n u ually njoyable. Attempt at description 
would be I 1 h e he pencil of a Raphael would fail 

to catch one of the thousand fleeting shades and tints of so 
grand a panorama : but let us say that the unclouded sun 
had just risen above the horizon; behind us, the sea, still 
undisturbed by the land-breeze, waa covered with a light 
mantle of blue mist; before us, the peak raised its sublime 
height, girded with a cirde of cloud, and cast its huge 
shadows £u- into the sea ; around us, spread a vaiied land- 
scape, green in the luxuriance of tropical vegetation ; and 
the air, balmy with the dew of morning, was redolent of 
the aroma of flowers, and the fragrant smoke of fagots 
now kindling on the cotters' hearths. The road lay 
through a narrow and unfrequented lane, where our horses 
showed themselves adepts at playing marbles, by stumbling 
among the loose stones which covered it ; but we dis- 
covered, to our gi'atification, that as their stiff joints 
wanned by travelHng, they were becoming more sure- 
footed, and the chances were increasing for reaching the 
summit with unbroken necks. We passed among the hills 
and fields of black volcanic cinders, to which we referred in 
the notes of yesterday's journey; and though we rode 
around the largest of these conical hills, we could find no 
evidence of the truth of the tradition, that it once emitted 
lava. There is no lava in its vicinity but which, in its 
11* 
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position ani inclination, points to another origin. Tliere 
aro no traces of a crater on its apex, nor marka of lateral 
eiTiptions ; it is a homogeneous, regnUirly. formed mass. 
We think Humboldt's fii-st impression in regard to the for- 
mation of these hills the tnie theory. He says ; " These 
hills owe their origin to lateral eruptions of the great 
Toleano," yet, he seems to think it prohable that the larger 
one, to which we refer, may have emitted lava. It is 
called montanita de la villa. A few thousand years hence, 
these barren fields will bear a fruitful and an exhaustless 
soil. Time is a cultivator. 

Ill this vicinity we met a number of boya and girls 
driving milk goats to Orotava, to supply their customers 
with the mommg's meal of milk. In these islands, and in 
Madeira, there is no danger of being imposed upon with the 
swill-milk, or sty blue, of oar cities, for the goats are driven 
to your door, and the expert little dairy-maids milk their 
qniet kino before your eyes. We respectfully dedicate this 
hint to Mr. Frank Leslie, and the champions of pare 
cream in our large cities. 

An hour's ride brought us into a cool atmosphere ; half 
an hour more, and we were in the belt of cloud which sur- 
roimded the mountain ; and our appetites being now pretty 
well shai-pened, we sat down on a grassy bank, and made a 
hearty breakfast from our well-filled basket. "We did not 
linger over it, however, for the mist of the clouds was 
gathering on our clothes like heavy dew, and the air wa^ 
chili. 

As we advanced, the herbage became scant ; and when 
we reached an elevation of four thousand feet above the 
dty of Orotava, a few ferns and hardy bushes of the thom 
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fiimily were the only representatives of vegetable life, The 
woods of juniper and fir, to which the observant Humboldt 
makes reference, as situated above the regions of ferns, 
must have entirely disappeared in the course of the past 
half century, for we did not see a single specimen of either, 
although we ascended by the same route. 

For aoonple of miles below the plain of Retania, the road 
lay over a steeply-inclined bed, or stroam, of haaaltic lava, 
hemmed in by large masses of detached roots. This bed 
seems to have cooled suddenly, yet without the extensive 
cracking which generally ensues when large masses of lava 
are suddenly cooled. It resembles a river frozen, while the 
lipple is still upon its surfoce. Following this bed, we 
entered a pass which breaks the iiTegular chain of mountain, 
which encircles the plain, called Llano del Metama, on 
which the peak stands. This plain is an uneven surface of 
fragmentai'y pumice, so light and dust-like that our horses 
sank in it ankle deep. Boulders of obsidian and basalt ai'e 
scattered over its surface, some of which measure forty feet 
in circumference. 

If Jupiter had been a patron of fire-irms, we might sup- 
pose his Vulcans of Etna had been here forging shot for his 
paixhans. The plain takes its name from the retama— 
Spartium nubigenwm — ^whioh grows in thick tufts on its 
surface, attaining an average height of sis feet. It is the 
only sliruh that gi-ows on these high plains, and affords 
food and protection to the wild goats and rahbits, which 
are the sole occupants of these silent domains. 

We entered the plain at noon, and though it is near 
9,000 feet above the level of the sea, and wo were fanned 
by a constant breeze, the heat was exceedingly oppressive, 
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owing to the dearnesa of the atmosphere, and the intense 
reflection from the ■white pumice beneath our feet. Two 
hours of constant jogging were employed in crossing to the 
hase of the volcanic cone, although the distance is under 
four males ; aiid wbeu, on rising to an elevated portion 
of the plain, called Mbnton de Trigo, we found shelter 
from the pelting heat, we sat down exhausted, and almost 
blind from the continued glare. The doctor's bottle of 
fragrant liquid — I will not venture to give it a name, for I 
am very ignorant in such matters — was applied to my lips, 
and the effect produced was instantaneous eshilai'ation. It 
was a stray drop of aqua ■oitce from the fountain of youth. 
The coo! shade gradually restored my bedazzled vision, and 
I joined my friend in a slice of cold beef, and bread and 
cheese. While enjoying, after dinner, the shade and cold 
breeze among the rocks, and looking out on the burning 
plain that we had crossed, the bold imagery of Isaiah, 
representing the fullness of Christ, rose in our mind : 
" He shall be a hiding-place from the wind, a covert from 
the tempest, rivers of waters in a dry place, and the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land." 

We pursued our upward journey, and in. half an hour 
passed the Sstancia de loa Ingleses, or Englishman's rest — 
so called because the tourists of the Peak, who have 
genei-aJly been Enghshmen, make this their camping-place 
at night. Here we dismounted, and dragging our horses 
with us, continued upward until we reached the small plain, 
or steppe, in the mountain, called AJta Vista. 

On mounting this plain, we found ourselves within a few 
feet of a rough stone hut, covered with tarpaulin and pieces 
of sail-cloth. Neai- by stood a man taking a photograph. 
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He raised his Iioad suddenly as we approached, for we had 
entered the iiold of hia camera. We stood a moment in 
enrprise at finding an artist and a house in such a place, hut 
our guide, stepping up, explained by whisperbg, " Seiior 
Smeet." 

Stand with us, reader, and take a look at him, while he 
adjusts his apparatus, for it is the veritable Professor 
Smyth himself, Astronomer Royal of Scotland, and one of 
the master minds of the age. His woollen hat is slouched 
and weather-wom ; his loose coat is soiled and sun-burnt ; 
from one of the pockets dangles a piece of coarse rope, and 
from another the handle of a hammer protrudes. His 
coarse shoes are void of polish, hia clothes aro all in keep- 
ing, and hang about him as if they had been put on with a 
pitchfork. He is above medium height, of brawny frame, 
and apparently about forty years of age. In his person, he 
reminds us of a plain faiTaer, or a stone mason. But take a 
step nearer, reader ; look at his thought-marked Celtic 
face, his intellectual brow, his speaking eye, the indescrib- 
able dignity of his mien, and you will realize that you are 
ui the presence of a prince in the world of mind. We 
presented our letter of introduction, which be instantly 
read, and gave us a hearty Scotch welcome to his highland 
home. Mrs, Smyth, hearing of our arrival, came from the 
tent, and met us with a cordial greeting; and we veiy 
gladly accepted her invitation to return to tea, and spend 
the night with tbem. The professor, with his wife and four 
attendants, has been here a month or more, and intends 
remaining till after the equinox. The elevation and clear 
atmosphere of the Peak of Teneriffe afford unusual advan- 
tages in making astronomical observations ; and among 
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other iiitereBting results of his heroic undertaking, the pro- 
fessor ivill settle affirmatively the vexed question of the 
emission of heat from the moon. 

We left our attendants and horses on this plain, and tak- 
ing a fresh guide, and accompanied by a young gentleman 
from Orotava, a nephew of Consul Goodall, we commenced, 
in good earnest, to scale the Malpaya, as these heights are 
called, in order to see the sun set from the summit. Traces 
of road were no longer visible; we ascended, springing 
from one block of lava to another, and at no small risk of 
breaking legs or necks. . After running, jumping, and 
climbing, for an hour and a quarter, we reached another 
small steppe or plain, called the Mamileta, on which stands 
the Piton, or cono of pumice and lava, which constitutes 
the crown of the Peak, We stopped here to rest, and then 
tmrned asdde to look into those solfataras, or vapor-emitting 
crevices, which are called by the natives Ifariees del JPico 
— Nostrils of the Peak. We had no thermometer by which 
to measure the heat of the aqueous vapor which escapes 
from them, but, according to reliable tourists, it varies from 
109° to 12T° Fahr, Judging by the hand, we should have 
set it down at 150° at least. Two theories are offered in 
solution of this phenomenon : the first, that the sea com- 
municates with the internal fires of the mountain, producing 
a steam which thus escapes ; the second, that the snows 
which, in winter, settle among the caverns and deep crevi- 
ces of the Malpays, produce internal reservoirs of water, 
which water, percolating the poroua lavas, reaches heated 
surfaces, where it evaporates, and the vapors escape through 
these crevices. The fonner of these theories comports well 
with the grand scale on which nature has produced her 
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Tvorka in this region, Tjut the latter is, perliaps, tlie more 
pi-obable. The want of uniformity in the temperature of 
the vapors, suggests to onrmind an objection to both. An 
analysis of the vapors themselves may suggest a third, and 
less objectionable theory. The ascent of the Fiton was 
exceedingly fatiguing; our feet sank in the light pumice 
ankie deep; tJie rare atmosphere was very cold, and irritat- 
ing to throat and lungs ; but, encouraged hy the proximity 
of the summit, we pressed on, and reached the wall of por- 
phyritic lava which forms the brim of the crater. We 
were exhausted and almost breathless, but the doctor had 
strength enough in reserve to jump to the highest stone in 
the wall, and give a cheer for " Old Virginia," 

The crater is an elliptical basin of about 100 feet in depth, 
300 in length, and 200 breadth. Its surface is pumice, de- 
composed, and reduced to the consistency of putty by the 
action of the salphurous acid gases which escape from the 
numerous crevices which mai-k the bottom and sides. 
Here, also, there are crevices emitting humid vapors, which 
show a temperatore varying from 160° to 110" Fahr., forty 
degrees above the vapors of the " Nostrils." This would 
indicate that, although further from the centre of the moua- 
tain, they proceed more directly from the place of heat. 
From the sides of the solfetaraa we obtained some fine 
specimeos of native crystalline sulphur, formed on a base of 
pumice highly charged with sulphuric acid. The doctor 
descended to the bottom, but finding the surface hot and 
damp, returned without deky, bringing with hira some 
beautiful crystals of sulphur. The sun sank very slowly, 
and fearing to be overtaken by night, we hastened our 
bird's-eye sketch of the plan of the monntain, and turned 
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oar steps downward. Five of the neighboring islands ivere 
visible; but the ocean, more than 12,000 feet below us, 
except in the lino of the sun's departure, was obscured by 
the gathering darkness. The direction of the wind here, 
which was from the southwest, bebg the I'everse of that of 
the prev^ling winds below, affords proof of tho general 
correctness of the theory of the trade-winds which Com- 
mander Maury has so amply' and beautifully elaborated. 
Having carried their bui'den of freshness tmd life to the 
climes of the aan, they are here returning on rarefied wings 
to "the store-houses of the north," to come again, in "the 
cii'cuit of the winds," on their mission of mercy. 

Our journal of that day contains no soliloquy, no attempt 
to describe tbe scenery of those heights sublime, nor the 
unuttei-able emotions which swelled within our hearts. Oui' 
minds were overwhelmed with the idea of Omnipotence, 
and the spreading thought was too big for utterance. In 
those heights of eternal solitude, the soul is conscious of 
the presence of the Infinite, and all its emotions tend to be 
absorbed in wonder ; but if the realized truth, " God mani- 
fest in the flesh," be a controlling pi-inciple among its 
powers, its wonder is raised to rapture, and with Addison 
it may exclaim, 

" Transported with the view I'm lost 
In wonder, love aod praise." 

I venerate the high mountains, for they are marked by the 
footsteps of Jehovah, and have heard the voice of the 
Almighty. I love them, because they have witnessed the 
exaltation of my Saviour. I delight to scale their cloud- 
crested heights, and stand on their silent summits in their 
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nnveiled sunshine. I like to lose myaelf in that sense of 
immensity which unbouiided prospeot inspires; but, lite 
the beholders of the Transflgm-ation, I am hewildered hy 
the view enhlime, and God, setting limits to my utterance, 
eayeth, "Tell the vision to no man." 

On our Tvay down, we turned aside to look into the 
natural ice-honse of the Peak. It ia a deep cavern, into 
which the snows, which here f^l abundantly in winter, 
are swept by the winds, and owing to the fact that it 
has but one opening, and that near the arch, or roof, and 
comparatively email, the cool air of winter remains un- 
disturbed; and being well protected from the sun's heat 
by the non-conducting lavas which surround its mouth, 
its snows remain through the summer. In the spring, an 
active trade is done in transporting this snow to the ice- 
hoases of the coast. 

On arriving at Alta Vista, the professor was preparing 
tea over a spirit-lamp. The doth was spread on boxes 
of astronomical apparatus. Mrs. Smyth did the honors 
of the table, and in a manner which showed that Scotch 
good-breeding is superior to circumstances. Conversation 
on scientific and other subjects followed the refreshing meal, 
in which the lady showed herself a thoroughly read and an 
original personage, yet unostentatious and ingenuous as a 
child. We ask pardon of the professor for thinking that 
she is the more clever of the two. Truly they are noble 
representatives of the land of Scott, and Stewart, and Chal- 
mers — a land which for a century has led, and for more 
than a century will lead, the philosophy of the world, de- 
spite the jealousy of France and the sneers of Germany. 

The mate and carpenter of his yacht weie with him, and 
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WO ai-e indebted to these noble tars, who would insist on 
our taking their snug bed, for a night of unexpected oom- 
fort. The time of the sun's appearance at this point 9,400 
feet above the sea, was 6 b. 19 m. 50 see. ; by observation 
on board' the TT. S. S. Jamestown, in the hai-bor of Santa 
Cruz, the appearance of the sun's upper limb was near thir- 
teen minutes later. The same difference of time, inversely, 
might doubtless be observed at sunset, making the day on 
the Peak twenty-five or six muiutes longer than on the plane 
of the ocean. We spent an hour with the professor gathei"- 
ing specimens of various lavas, and then took up our jour- 
ney of descent. Returning over the second of the two 
routes by which the Peak is accessible, we crossed the 
broken ridge which encircles the plain of Retama, through 
the pass of Canctda del Cedro, where wo stopped to talce 
breakfast, and made a hasty sketch of the Malpays and 
Piton. 

With this sketch and our bird's-eye outline view before 
us, we beg to offer, with becoming modesty, our ideas of 
the plan of the Peak of Teneriffe. It seems to be composed 
of three distinct mountains, the lavas of wliich are distinct 
m chai-acter, and in point of age. The mountain, until we 
reach the plain of Retama, we suppose to have been the 
first and most extensive volcano. The plain of Retama 
rests in its crater, and the broken chaui of hills, over twenty 
miles in circumference, are the wails of this crater. The 
gaps, or passes, in this range, show where its later erup- 
tions ovei'flowed, and the inclination of the lava stream, 
over which we ascended, shows that it could not have 
originated from a higher point. To the eruptions of this 
volcano, we refer the modern surface to the north, east, and 
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south of the Orotavas, of which we have spoken in our last 
chapter, excepting the comparatively limited formationa 
traceable to lateral and more modem eruptions. On the 
western side of the plain of the Retama stands the mountmn 
of the Malpays, thrown up, as its exposed matter would in- 
dicate, at a period long suhsequent to the last overflows of 
the gi'eat crater on whose pl^ it stands. The plain of i(s 
MatnbUta and the Piton, occupy the crater of this volcano ; 
the upper crest of the Malpays marks the height of its rim 
or walls. Its eruptions, doubtless, contributed to fill up 
the old crater, and to form the plain of the Ketama. Being 
near the western wall of the first crater, its erviptioas buried 
and overflowed that wall, so that on this side the mountain 
presents an inclined plane, uniform in its angle of inclina- 
tion, from the summit of the Malpays, or wall of the second 
crater, to a point many miles below the summit. The Piton 
Stands on, but does not cover, the plain of this second 
crater. It seems to be the production of the final 
throe of the Yoleanlc force, and the eruptions from it are 
comparatively insignificant. To it may be attributed the 
pnmico and boulders which cover the plain of the 
Ketama. 

The Peak of Teneriffe has attained its maximum height, 
and such is the scperiacumbent weight on the ancient focus, 
that its future eruptions, should it have any, will be low and 
lateral. The last eruption, which occurred in 1798, was 
lateral. 

It was interesting to note, as we descended, how one 
zone of vegetation succeeded another, yet blending harmo- 
niously. Above, we left the green Retama in undisputed 
possession of the ai'id plains ; an inteiwal of barrenness oc- 
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curs, and the ferns and hardy grasses begin to appear. The 
arborescent heaths, the fruit trees and flora of our own up- 
lands succeed, followed by the gi'ape, the fig, the orange, 
till at length we reach the zone of palms and bananas, where 
most of the plants of tropical Africa and America may 
be produced. Flocks of TPild canary birds enliycned our 
tedious journey with their sweet music. They are brown 
on the back, and of a greenish yellow on the brej^t and 
wings. The pale and deep yellow of their caged relatives 
ia the result of domeatication. 

We reached Orotava at 4 o'clock in the afternoon, fa- 
tigued and sun-blistered. A journey of twenty miles up 
hm is not an easy task, but to descend is still more difficult. 
Let none undertake this journey who is affected hy any 
disease of the lungs, for the exercise is too severe a trial to 
these organs ; and in an atmosphere such as that of the 
Peak, so rare that at a thousand feet below the summit 
water boils at 190° Fahr,, serious hemorrhages are likely to 
occur. At the same elevation, the thermometer is often as 
low as 50° in the month of August. 

Taking fresh horses in the morning, we trotted briskly 
through the clean streets of the pleasant little town 'of 
Orotava, on our way to Santa Cruz. It was Sunday, aad 
for every reason we should have prefeiTcd to " rest " on 
that day, but our leave of absence was drawing to a close, 
and we had no choice. 

The road was enhvened by peasants, who, in holi<lay 
attire, were passing from one hamlet to another, singing as 
they went, and saluting all passers with cheerful " good 
day." We reported ourselves "on boai-d" at 3 o'clock, 
having been absent four days, and perfonned a journey 
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whose incidents are still bright, and whicli memory will 
ever delight to retrace. 

A few evenings after, wo saw the Peak from the sea, 
sixty miles distant, robed in the gorgeous drapery of sun- 
set, calm and majestic in its conscious strength, a silent 
watcher of the tide of generations. 
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MADEIKA. 



CHAPTER I. 



Land — Close Calcnlatioil — The Island as seen in the Distanee — Nearer and 
more Enchanting View — Loo Rook, Brazen Heitd and PoiiUiiIia — Dia- 
tingoiahed Visitors— The Ancliorage— Going Asliore— The Landing — 
Beggars — American Consulate— Panoramic View of Fnnchal and its 
Surroandinga— Convents— Bury ing-groiin da, etc. 

Through the night of the Tth July, 1855, we made " easy 
sail," and the dawn of Sunday, 8th, revealed the island 'of 
Madeira enveloped in a blue mist and capped with clouds. 
We were in the precise spot predicted for us by our accom- 
plished master, Lientenant H., on the previous evening, 
giving u8 a beautiful example of the exaotneas of mathe- 
matical science, as applied to navigation, and of the accu- 
racy and attention characteiistic of the naval officer on 

We made the land at the western extremity of the island, 
and were soon carried under its lee, where we found a 
favorable and pleasant breeze, which wafted U3 along our 
course for Funchal at a rate which gave ample opportunity 
for studying the varied shore without weaiiness. 
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As the day advanced, the wind under the land became 
light and vai'iable, so we kept more seaward ; the Desertaa 
rose full upon our view ; and the lovely island, with its 
barren neighbora, stood clearly defined against the orange- 
tinted blue of these sjunmer skies. 

As seen from the southwest, at a distance of ten or 
twehe miles, Madeira presents a wild and beautiful picture. 
Its shores are bold and cliff-like, marked by dark csTerns, 
and gorges depressed to the level of the sea to make way 
for the mountain torrents. Its valleys are deep and nar- 
row ; its plains and hills but the variations of the mountain 
Mdes ; and its mountains, abrupt and high, generally end in 
cones, or spire-like summits. These mountains form a chain 
which runs longitudinally through the island, or in an 
easterly and westerly direction, rising from the western ex- 
tremity towards the eastern, until the centre of the island 
is passed. To the east of the centre the peaks obtain their 
maximum height, and are lost in the clouds of heaven. 

At this distance, the island seems floating on the bosom 
of the ocean, its foundations dark, its chasms and gorges 
marked bylines of black j its slopes and lower mountain 
sides present a hundred shades of blue and green, beauti- 
fully blended by the hazy distance ; while its higher sum- 
mite, piercing above the clouds, represent the magic isles 
of the Arabian Nights floating in mid-heaven. The efiect 
upon the minds and feehngs of those who for long weeks 
have been gazing on the unrelieved wastes of boundless 
ocean is the most channing imagmable, exciting in happy 
union, ideas of the beautiful and sublime, and in noble 
natures calling forth emotions of gratitude for the beauties 
of the visible creation.- After svtch an incarceration as we 
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had suffered in our wooden piison, in boandless solitude, 
the barren keys of East Florida, which we left four weeks 
before, would have been welcome to our eyes ; but now 
that not only land was visible, but land arrayed in the eub- 
iimest forais of loveliness, our hearts beat with a fuil, pure 
joy, such as imagination alone had never revealed. 

At 3 o'oloci, being off the town of Fanchal, we tacked 
and stood in for the roadstead. Loo Rock, Pontinha, and 
Era.zen Head, natural landmarks to the shore, seemed to 
rise out of the water as we approached ; the confused masses 
of buildings gradually assumed individuality, and rose from 
lilbputian proportions ; trees, hedge-rows and terraces grew 
distmct , the sun, so constant in his shining in these lati- 
tudes, Sihone with the softened light of evening ; the scene 
grew blighter as we neared ; and to miogle life, that e^er- 
tial element of beauty, with the scene, a fleet of tiny boats 
was dancing over the waves to meet us. 

The health-boat, bearing the Portnguese ensign and offi- 
cers in uniform, was soon alongside ; pratique was granted 
us; and, as the health officer left, a squadron of brightly 
painted and curiously shaped shore-boats suiTounded us. 
"We rolled on to the anchorage amidst the chattering of a 
hundred tongues in unmelodious Por-tuguese, hailing us 
oecaaonally through the ports to bid us welcome in broken 
English, or asking for washing 1 A few of the more gen- 
teel in appearance were admitted on board, whom we found 
to be the representatives of various interests in Funchal, 
They appeared in earnest in commending their houses, but 
did so in a quietness of tone and manner entirely new to 
American ears, and quite prepossessing. These, as we after- 
wards found, were mostly representatives of English shops 
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or hotels. Kobert Bayman, Esq., accorapaoied by Huno de 
Cevallo, Esq., favorably known representatives of the Amo- 
]'ican consalate, boarded ua while still at a distance from 
the anchorage, bidding us a heai-ty weluome, and pressing 
the generous hospitalitieS of that most worthy establish- 
ment. The boatswain's call, " Bring ship to anchor," was 
promptly responded to ; and, after the usual mancBuvering, 
the heavy iron fell into thirty fathoms of water M'ith a rush 
like the falling of an avalanche. 

Who that stood on the deck of the Jamestown that de- 
lightful evening, when quiet had been restored, can ever 
forget the emotions of the hour, or how we wished that the 
sun might delay hia going down ? The island of gardens 
was before as, clothed in its summer dress ; the aroma of a 
thousand flowers greeted us from the shore — 

" Sweet SB Sabean odora from the splcj shore 
Of Araby the bleat." 

Funchal and its surrounding villas looked cheerful in the 
departing light ; the soimd of church bells reached us from 
the shore, with their associations of home and things sacred ; 
the atmosphere was cool and invigorating ; and forgetting 
our temporary exile, we felt that being hi such an hour is 
bliss. That night the tea-table smiled with fresh fiidts of 
two zones, and cheerful converse round the social board 
occupied the remaining hours of the sacred day. 

Morning came, balmy and bright — such mornings as only 
Madeira can have — ^and those who were not detained by 
duty hastened to the shore. 

First impressions of places, as of persons, though perhaps 
not generally truthful, are certainly lasting ; so it is rather 
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unfortanate for our remembrances of Madeira that on our 
first landing we were beset by the beggars and penny- 
catchers of the town, who that morning eeem to have held 
a mass-meeting on the beach in honor of our arrival. These 
beggai-a represent both sexes and all ages, various degrees 
of Jledgedness (fluttering rags suggest the word), various 
shades of complexion in skin, and great variety in diseased 
conditions. They belong to the genus Kaples — species 
Portugal — having all the pertinacity of the Neapolitan, but 
void of his resentment and ingratitude. 

There being neither pier, dock, nor cove, in the vicinity 
of FuBchal, the landing is made on the open beach, and 
frequently at the expense of wet feet. When the weather 
ia calm, a ship's boat may be stranded without much risk ; 
but if there is much sea, it ia safer to take one of the native 
surfboats, which may be obtained for a trifle, and are skill- 
fully managed. Going with the momentum of the wave, 
they run high on the beach; then you must jump quick and 
run, or the sncceeding i-oUer will reprove tardy steps. My 
companion. Lieutenant H., and myself made our first land- 
ing from the ship's boat, giviug the spectators a specimen 
of American jumping — nothing exti'a, however — and were 
received by the beggars with open arms — and such arms — 
horresco referena ! To get rid of these was our first essay ; 
and, after many attempts, and the use of many ai-guments 
and stratagems, we at length succeeded. _ 

Harsh tones and threats did not move them, severe loots 
and gestures did not awe them, entreaties but encouraged 
them, the distribution of a few pieces of silver to the women 
and the more needy-looking only made the others more 
sanguine and pressing. The children in iirms cried m rc- 
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spoase to private pinches ; the little girls and boys pulled 
our coats ; the mothers smiled and mouthed alternately ; 
the maimed eamo loathsomely near; while, in the back- 
ground, the horse-hirers and guides gveir loud and eloquent 
in their demand for patronage ; and it was not till we en- 
tered the waUs of the consulate that we found sliclter from 
the terrible storm. 

After paying our respects to that most worthy of Ameri- 
can representatives ahroad, J, Howard March, Esq., we 
went forth to see and stroll ad liiitiim. The attentive 
beggars were in waiting at the gate, and continued to fol- 
low ua for half an hour or more ; but as we walked fast, 
the crutehed, old and lasy gradually dropped off, until we 
found ourselves followed by boys and girls only : these we 
dispersed with a few kind words and an active volley of 
pebbles. 

Strolling without a cicerone, and as fancy may lead, may 
not be the more profitable way in which to see strange 
places, but it is certainly the more comfortable, has the ad- 
vantage of leading out of the beaten paths of lion-hunters, 
and often reveals a page in the unwritten annals of the in- 
digent and obscure. 

The streets and lanes of Funchal, and many of its roads 
for miles into the country, are paved with round smooth 
stones of compact basalt, gathered from the shingly beach. 
These make walking very tiresome to the unpractised, but 
contribute to the cleanliness of the place and the advantage 
of the hoi-se-hirera. Moat persons would prefer paying 
twenty-five cents an hour for a good horse and attendant, 
to walking; but he who walks enjoys the greater liberty, 
and in the end will be better acquainted with the places 
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visited; but if an Ameilcan — for we are proverbially poor 
walkers — he mil pa.y for the advantage in blistered feet. 

Soon we were a thousand feet above the level of the 
town ; and an hour's walk further, with many rests, for the 
road was very steep, gave us an elevation whence we had a 
bii'd's-eye* view of the town and surroundings, with the 
ships in the offing, foiining altogether a landscape of sur- 
passing loveliness. Sit with ns, reader, on these emerald 
and fragrant heights, while we describe a few objects in the 
scenery before ns. 

Funchal, the capital of the Madeira group, is located on 
a southern exposure, facing the sea, which washes its foun- 
dations. It has the highest monntain of the island as a 
bafik-ground, on the foot of which it stands, having high 
ranges of hills to the east and west, which protect it from 
the winds of three quarters, and give it an air of nestled 
comfort and security. It is divided by several canals, or 
excavated river beds, now dry, but which in the rainy 
season — winter— convey impetuous torrents to the oceaji 
below. 

Sometimes these floods prodnce fearful destruction, owing 
to their volume and the momontam which they obtain from 
the great inclination of their channels. They come rolling 
from the moimtains, after an nnnsually heavy rain, with a 
roar that may be heai-d while the mighty wave is still some 
milea distant ; yet, so terrible ia the speed with which it 
comes, i-ushing over the solid mgsonry set up to inclose it, 
that the panic-stricken inhabitants who dwell upon its banks 
are often overtaken in their flight and swept away before 
its resistless force. In the year 1803, several large build- 
ings of the lower part of the city, in the vicinity of Eibeiro 
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de Joao Gomes, were carried out to sea in their entirety ; 
and one was seen, by the light in its windows, to float for 
several hours on the troubled waters of the bay. 

There seema to have been some attempt at system m the 
first plan of the place, aa the streets have an inclination for 
the cardinal points, but the engineer was not very skillful, 
or, which is more likely, the interests of the ground-holders 
were too often consulted. The plan was probably made by 
Joao Gon5alves Zai-co, who, as a reward for discovering 
the island, was appointed governor of the greater part of 
it, with Funchal for hia capital. It derives its name from 
the quantity of wild funnel growing in the vicinity at 
the time of the discovery, called in the Portuguese 
funcho. 

The buildings are not generally of a style. In the older 
residences of auy dignity the Moorish imitation is manifest, 
while in those of later date, especially in the subui-ban villas, 
here called Quintas, the English taste prev^ls, and rules 
also in the disposition of "the gi-ounds." The streets are 
narrow and the houses high and snbstantial, being built of 
stone and covered with Dutch tiles. To one accustomed 
to the light and airy styles of southern ai-chitecture in 
Amoriea, these massive fronts and small windows look 
gloomy and prison-like, yet they are comfortable. Even 
the poor of the city live in large houses, but these are gene- 
i-ally badly ventilated. 

At this height, we have the city as full in view as the 
chess player has bis men ; and the most prominent objects 
visible are those which a resident will tell you — thank for- 
tune there arc no guide-books here — are the most important 
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Of these, the cathedral, situated in the heart of the town, 
is the most imposing in dimensions. 

It is a large cruciform building', of several styles — Gothic, 
perhaps, predominating — weather-beaten and patched out- 
side, dark and imperfectly ventilated within, Roman Catho- 
lic chui'ches are generally badly lighted; the darkness is 
doubtless symbolic, but the significance of the symbol ia 
not generally undei-stood, except by Protestants, who have 
a private interrelation quite satisfactory. 

The giand altar of the cathedial is a gorgeous, rather 
than tasteful, specimen of gildiag and carving, Into which 
ai'e worked the usunl ezprebsive symbols of the Romish 
religion. Along its gianl'U'ile lie several smaller altars 
and fkmilj chipela, or stalls, comfortably set up. 

It has associated interest, apart from its aspect, as a place 
of worship; it is a vast sepulchre, nndemeath whose stone 
floors and walls many thousands sleep in hope, under the 
shadow of the cross and the spell of the significant words 
'■'■ reguiesoat in pace." My infoi-mant, one of the canons, 
told me that the dead in and under the cathedral were 
more numerous than the hvmg of the town : hence over 
twenty thousand. 

The convent of Santa Glara, from its elevated position, 
is a sti-iking figure in the scene. It is of the Franciscan or- 
der, the oldest of that order in the island, and was founded 
by Zarco, the discoverer, whose ashes it contains. 

It is better known to sentimental visitors and navy ofii- 
cers (who generally abound in sentiment!) as the tem- 
porary prison of the beautiful and fascinating nun, Maria 
Clementina. 

Once during our stay in Madeira we had the pleasure of 
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; this interesting lady. It was on a public festive 
ten she appeared in public, as she has often 
done in the few years past, dressed in the habiliments of 
private life and in the company of her relatives. She ia 
now fai- advanced in " the sear and yellow leaf," and we 
could discover but few of the traces of that beauty which 
captivated so many in her earlier days, among whom, I'umor 
says, she counts a worthy and accomplished chaplain of the 
American navy — "but hereby hangs a tale," The convents 
of Senhora das Merces and Mnoamacao, one of the Fran- 
ciscan order and the other of the Capuchin, are buildings 
as hmuble in pretension and appearance as we trust the in- 
mates are in heart and life. 

Acting on the assumption that " might makes right," the 
crown of Portugal has taken possesion of the property of 
these institutions, and measures for the abolition of nun- 
neries in the island. The object may be a good one, but 
certainly the means are ignoble. For several years none 
have been permitted to take the veil, so that when the 
present generation of nuns shall have passed away, and it is 
evening time with them now, there will be an end of con- 
vents in Madeira. 

The much-admired foather-flowei s, and fancy needle-work 
of Madeii'a, prodnced by these nuns foi the benefit of the 
church and poor, show that they aie industiiou'^, and that, 
notwithstanding their long seclusion from the woild, they 
have not lost their sense of the beautitul, noi theit syitipithy 
with suffering humanity. And do they not also indicate the 
presence of these powers and sentiments which, in commerce 
with the world, would have contributed to its refinement 
and moral elevation ; but as they have lived, do not their 
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Jives resemble these soft and "beautiful creations of their still- 
ful fingers, beautiful to the imagination, but in reality dead, 
and without fragrance ? 

The dome-like roof of the English Episcopal Chapel rises 
from the midst of a garden of flowering shrubbery, in a re- 
tired part of the city. The building ia a square, substantial 
and tastefiil edifice on the exterior, but more like a theatre 
than a plaee of devotion. The interior is so arranged aa to 
form a hexagon, having galleries on four sides, hut aa the 
floors of these are horizontal, rather than inclined, none but 
those oocupyiag the front rows can witness the performance 
of service. The grounds within its high inclosure are care- 
fully attended, and in their eternal bloom make ample retnrn 
for the labor bestowed. The paths around the building are 
paved with a small round pebble, into which smooth white 
stones have been worked, forming appropi-iate figures, which 
might bo called mosaic in pavement. This was a favorite 
resort with some of our officers on a Sunday afternoon ; and 
delightful was it indeed, to worship with its serious congre- 
gation, and ailer service to linger for an hour around the 
sacred place, enjoying communion with God in nature with- 
ont, and in the richer manifestations of his grace ivithin. 
The chaplain, Mr, Brown, is a flnished gentleman, a practi- 
cal, elegant, and spiritual preacher ; evangelical in his doc- 
trines, as he is practical and sincere in the duties of hia office. 
The chapel was built by consent of the government of Por- 
tngal — this granted only through fear of offending the Eng- 
lish crown, and embarrassed with foolish conditions. The 
unchuvcb-lite appearance of the building is one of them, and 
the prohibition of a bell another. These conditions, with 
others, were prompted, doubtless, hj " a omv for the souls 
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of the fiiitliful" on the part of the crown. It could not per- 
mit tho ringing of a Protestant bell in a. OathoUo city ; that 
ivould disturb the minds of the Christians, and perhaps 
their faith, by leading to the question of " one chnrch." 

■ Tlje same care for their morals, and the same love invested 
in Goap and spelling-books ivonld be commendable. The 
English biirying-ground is near by, and Is worthy of a visit 
and a thought. Here lie the dust and hopes of hundreds 
who came to those healthful shores to prolong life, bat came 
too late. Tho mementoes of them here rdsed appeal to our 
sympathies, for a majority of the sleepers were females, these 
mostly cut off in the early bloom of womanhood, and most 
of them by that slow tormentor and destroyer, consumption. 
The yard is handsomely l^d out, and ornamented with ever- 
greens, telling in symbolic langnage of that immortality, 
whose hopes cheered the departing hours of the now uiitfon- 
bled sleepers. 

There is a violation of good taste here, however, that one 
is surprised to meet in an English barying-groand. Many 
of the graves, in lieu of a flower-bed, tablet, or other foi-m 
of monumental stmcture, ai-o covered over with lime and 
fitone composite, representing the size and shape of the 
coffin beneath. The sensation of walkmg among coffins is 
irresistible, and the emotion felt, one of hotrcr rather than, 
becoming solemnity. The grave-yard, like the chapel, was 
granted to the English on conciitions. One was that it should 
be placed beyond the ivalls of the city ; and another, that a 
corporal's guaid should attend each burial to keep order; 
these to be feed at the expense of the moni'ners. 

These embarrassments have been overcome. The city 
has expanded itself so as to em"brace the yard, and for many 
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yeai'S the corporal and his guard have been overlooked. It 
■waa located by Consul Nash, in 1772, and since that time, 
thi-ongli the brotherly kindness of the English residents, 
many Americatie, and other Protestants, not British suhjeeta, 
have been fanned witliin its walls. Previous to that time, 
Protestants dying here were caiiied out to sea and buried 
in the ocean off Brazen Head. The Portoguese hurying- 
ground has a spacious and beautiful location on a hill over- 
looking the sea, opposite Loo Rock, Its neat front entrance 
opens opposite the AsUo do mendicidade and presents quite 
an imposing aspect. The ground is divided into large 
squares, and these ai^e subdivided into grave plots, each 
marked by a stone which contains its number." But this is 
too systematic, and where the plots are occupied reminds 
one too forcibly of a potato-patch. Trained along its walls, 
roses, geraniums, and heliotropes, grow luxuriantly ; the 
borders are set in box and other appropriate edgings, and 
altogether it looks more like a well-kept garden than a city 
of the dead. A little chapel in the centre heightens the 
illusion, for it resembles a gardener's lodge rather than a 
temple of religion; and as you are about to leave, after your 
walk and musings, the sexton-gardener quietly obtrudes 
himself, presenting a beautiful bouquet, and a gentle hint for 
a small fee. You accept both, and depai-t. 

But enough for one coup d'ceil. Descend with us, reader, 
from these heights ; the inner man calls for something more 
substantial than flowers and delightful scenery ; break a lance 
agm with the beggars ; sit down with ws to a light dinner 
at Juliett&s good second-rate hotel, and di'ink with us, sons 
of temperance, a glass of pure and hai-mlcss Madeira ; and, 
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after health to loved absent ones, drink to the memory of 
liim who diseovered this lovely isle, 

" Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit, 
And the voice of the nightingale never is mute. 
Where a leaf never dies in the still blooming bowew", 
And the bee banquets on througli a whole jear of flowers." 
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MADEl K A — CO NTINTJED . 

Historj — Population — Frocesaioii of Miguelitea — A Day's Bide — Modes 
of Travelliiig — Horises and Bucroqneros — An Impel tinpiit Qup'jtion — 
Subarbs—Lavadas— Irrigation— Wheat Fields — Freemsson Horses — 
Mount Church — Little Currai— Palheiro, ctt 

To the -wine-dealers ami wiEe-drinkers of tlie world, tlie 
name Madeira has been familial- for ages. By many of our 
countrymen it is heard with associations the moBt sacred, 
for there many a beloyed consumptive has prolonged a 
precious. life, or closed, amidst its soft and balmy airs, a 
season of suffering. This is our reason for introducing a 
sketch of its history, 

Madeira is the principal island in the group of that name, 
the others being the Desertas, uninhabited, and Porto 
Santo, a smaD island containing a population of less than 
two thousand. It is supposed, from a reference which 
Pliny makes to certain islands which he designates by the 
names Purple Island and Mauritanian Island, which, he 
says, are " over against the Autotoles" (the western coast 
of Morocco), " and were discovered by Jnba," that this 
island was known to the ancients. The geography of Pliny 
is not as definite as might be desired, yet this is, perhaps, 
one of the islands referred to ; and to one who has seen 
Madeira from a distance of twenty-fivo miles, the adjective 
"purple," as applied to it by Juba, the discoverer, is 
peculiarly appropriate. This, associated witli the direction 
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of their location, as given by Pliny, gives a ooloiung .of 
probability to the supposed identity. In the absence, how- 
ever, of well-authenticated accounts of the ancient dis- 
coveiy, their classic history must stand side and side, in the 
region of doubt, with the charming romance of their dis- 
covery, invented by one Alcafoi"ado, and published in Paris 
near two hundred years ago. This we may refer to in the 
next chapter. 

Early in the fifteenth century, when Portugal was waking 
up to that enterpi-ise in navigation and discoveiy which for 
awhile gave her preeminence among the nations of Europe, 
and which constitutes her strongest claim to national dis- 
tinction, her learned and energetic prince, Henry IV., fitted 
out several expeditions for the pui-pose of exploring the 
terra incognita of the African coast beyond Bojador. One 
of these expeditions was (in 1419) placed in command of 
Joao Gongalves Zarco, who, in attempting to double Cape 
Bojador, was di-iven out to sea before a violent storm. 
Through part of a day and a long night, !ie van before the 
furious gale, and in the morning found himself nearing an 
unknown island, under whose lee he found shelter, and 
which, in honor of his deliverance, he named Porto Santo. 
He returned to Portagal to inform liis prince of the dis- 
covery, and on retui-ning to plant a colony the following 
yeai', was enticed from his course, when near the island, by 
a fixed bant of clouds on the western horizon. Supposing 
these to be held there by the attraction of high lands, he 
shaped liis course for them, and despite the threats and 
entreaties of the crew, who looted with superstitious dread 
on the dark mass; pressed on imtil he discovered a mag- 
nificent island, which, because it was covered with wood. 
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he called Madeira. The island was soon colonized hj 
emigrants from Portugal. To these were added captives 
taken in tbe wars of the mother country ivith the Moors, 
which were kept hy the colonists iti a condition of slavery. 
Slaves were brought, also from the neiglibonng coast of 
Africa, and in 1552 the slave population numbered 2,700. 

The discoverer was rewarded with an extensive domain 
in the island, and the command of military governor over 
the larger portion of it. He founded a hospital and other 
public ohai-ities in Funchal, and left to posterity a name 
embalmed in good deeds. The.population rapidly increased, 
The vales and hiil-sides were found to be as productive in 
grain and farinaceous roots, as they had been in the native 
flora; labor was productive and plenty, and unambitious 
contentment smiled on cot and cottage. 

In 1566, the quiet of the islanders was distuibed by tlie 
approach of three Fi'enoh privateers, who landed their 
crews in the bay of Praza Foi-mosa, and sweeping down the 
slight resistance oifered by a few soldiers and citizens in 
.irma, proceeded to Funchal, and sacked it. The inhabi- 
tants, flying in every direction, left their houses and pro- 
perty exposed, and the invaders, loading themselves with 
money, jewels, and other valuables, returned to their ships 
without destroying property, or personally maltreating tbe 
inhabitants. A vessel was dispatched to Lisbon ft;om the 
opposite side of the island, but long before assistance could 
arrive, the piratical privateers had sailed for other shores. 
This was among the first troubles of the island, and laid 
the foundation of those coast-defences, which, if properly 
manned, are impregnable. 

In 1580, Portugal and its dependencies fell under the 
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dominion of Spain, but in 1640, imder Dom Joao IV., the 
yoke was shaken off. During the long jealoiisy and wars 
between England and France m the beginning of the 
present centui-y, the Bntish twice possessed themselves of 
Madeira, fii'st ia 1801, and again in 1807. Their possession, 
however, -was merely nominal, and they justified themselves 
by saying that M-ance had so little respect for neutral 
powers, that she would certainly possess herself of so con- 
venient a rendezvous, if England did not anticipate her. 
This kind of logic is veiy English. 

In 1828, when Dom Miguel usurped the throne of Portu- 
gal, Madeira came willingly under his rule, Hia liberal 
policy won the confidence of the islandei-s, and his eject- 
ment, in 1834, was !ai occadon of soitow to most of 

Leaning over the wall of the Ameiiean consulate, which 
looks into the public squai-e, we witnessed, two summers 
ago, a procession ia honor of Dom Miguel. It was com- 
posed of men, women and children from the country, who 
came dancing and siBging through the streets to the music 
of the maohSte, We followed, with a rabble of boys and 
donkey-drivers, supported by a stjiif of attentive beggars, 
and in the course of a long walk, picked up the sentiment 
of the occasion. The party were dressed in the native cos- 
tume of the island, which is now worn by the country 
people only. With the men, tliis consists of small blue 
funnel-shaped caps, about four inches in diameter, and is 
worn on the crown of the head, white shirts festooned 
about the waist, vests of some bright-colored woollen, knee- 
breeches, supported at the waist by gay scarfe, and goat- 
skin boots, which are low enough on the leg to leave 
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several inches of the oalf viable. The women were dressed 
ia short petticoats of red or other bright-colored material, 
close-fitting calico bodies, with ehoit sleeves, bright parti- 
colored neck-ties over beads and trinkets, with boots and 
caps like the men. The short petticoats and well-fllled 
bootlegs gave the lasses of the party quite a saucy appear- 
ance, and reminded us of some nnfeminine -looking bloomers 
that we had seen nearer home. Both men and ivomeu 
were abundantly bedecked with flowers, and carried 
branches, wreaths, and palmnttes in their bands, and as 
they sang, swayed them to and fro with enthusiasm. 

Such parties, we learned fi'om our balf-doaen volunteer 
interpreters, are not uncommon; and, though they are 
generally so small as not to excite the jealousy of the 
government officials, the sympathy of the lower classes, 
with their liberal sentiments, ia deep and extensive. Excuse 
this episode in our history, which we close by saying that 
the present (IBS'?) population of the island ia about 
100,000. Three months ago, before the cholera made its 
fearful ravages, we might have added twelve or fifteen 
thousand more. 

Mount Church, or the church of our Lady of the Moun- 
tain — N'ossa Senhora de Monte — and the Little Curra], are 
places of great attraction to visitors. The Curral, with its 
rugged sides and deep basin, the wildly irregular depo- 
sitions of its volcanic strata, and the thousand forms of 
vegetable beauty which flod luxuriant life adown its braes, 
attracts the student of natm-e, while Mount Church appeals 
to our love of the supernatural in its ghostly legends ; and 
if it does too severely try our faith, compensates for' the 
draft on our credulity by tiie attractive scenery of its 
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vicinage. It is situated on the side of the mountain which 
forms the back-ground of Funclial, ahout two and a half 
miles fi-om the city, and two thousand feet above tlie level 
of the sea. 

On a bright morning in July, our fleet surgeon and myself 
stepped ashore from the surf-boat, intent on a day's ride. 
We landed near that huge pillar of stone and mortar, which 
some ingenious Yankee built for the purpose of unloading 
vessels in the bay, in rough weather. The modus operandi 
was by means of cables, secured at one end to the top of the 
pillar, and at the other to themastsof the vessel, over which, 
in crates or boxes, the cargo was to be drawn ashore. The 
scheme, however, had one fault — a fault common to many 
Yankee inventions, namely — it wouldn't work. 

Here, engaging a conple of good-looking horses and clever- 
looking attendants, we mounted, and soon found onrselves 
breathing the morning exhalations of the dewy inouiitains. 
The modes of conveyance in Madeiraare three. First, slung 
from apole, which is carried by men, in a palanquin, or a ham- 
mock. The palanquin is a chair much resembling a child's 
cradle, suspended from a pole by strong wire. It is much 
used by ladies and invalids as a conveyance about town, but 
for long journeys the hammock is preferable, and lighter. 
The second mode is in a caiTiage, set on sledge-runners, and 
drawn by oxen. As the roads of the island are generally 
too steep for wheel-vehicles this is the only kind of carriage, 
and this was not introduced until about ten years ago. Cap- 
tain Bulkely, of the British army, enjoys the honor of its 
invention. It is extensively patronized by plethoiio gentle- 
men, and dowager ladies, but is emphatically " a slow coach." 
The horses of the island are good, well-formed, and suro- 
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footed, aad with an attendant may be hired at the rate of 
two clollars a day. 

Oar burroqueros — literally, doakey -drivers— as those who 
accompauy, or hire out horses are called, foiloived dose to 
our horses' tails, and kept up without evident effort. They 
are an enduring class ; can follow a horse over the mountains, 
scale cliffe, or descend ledges to gather specimens for senhor, 
and then dance till midnight. Between them and their 
horses there ia perfect understanding; certain jerks of the 
tail regulate the speed of the animal, nor can he be uiduced 
to travel on quietly if his master is far behind. 

The road from Funchal to the church rises, on the aver- 
age, to an angle of 15° with the hoiizon, but in some places 
it rises to 30°. Here we found the riding unpleasant, and 
were often compelled to the nnhoraemanlike resort of hold- 
ing to the mane with both hands. In scaling one of the 
steeps, with my head close to the horse's cars, and roy heels 
Sticking up, rather ungracefully, behind, my companion 
wanted to know if that was a specimen of the fine horseman- 
ship for which Methodist circuit-riders are celebrated, I 
replied that our thoughts were quite coincident, for I was 
just then thinking of a steep road, by which I used to cross 
the Pine Mountains, on the old Pike circuit in Georgia ; but 
that being, at that time, inspired with nobler purposes than 
at present, I could better afford to hold up my head. For 
the sake of the corps itinerant he hoped it was so, for sucb 
displays of one's person as I was then making were not cal- 
culated to inspire the brethren with reverence for their 
preacher. 

Our road was hounded on both sides by high walls, over 
which hung geraniums, heliotropes, and fuschias, pumpkins. 
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granadUIas— may-pops of the southland other vines in great 
luxui-iance. The mountain-sides are terraced, and divided 
into small plots by substantial walls. Almost every garden 
has its cot of stone, thatched with straw or grass, and In it 
the usual blessing of the poor man, a quiverful of childi'en, 
Every inch of these plots was occupied hj some useful vege- 
table or flower; sweet potatoes, several varieties of pnlse, 
and sugar-cane being the staple articles ; and near the water 
courses the yam of Madeira, arum cohcasia or arum es- 
culentum^ spread its broad leaves of shiny green. It was 
now the heat of midsummer, yet the ground was matted 
over with vegetation, and the little cots were scarcely visi- 
ble through their surroundings of banana and ovange. A 
short ride brongbt us to tho J.avada — the artery which con- 
tains the life-blood of the plains below. Introducing here 
some observations subsequently made on this system of 
watering, I shall answer some questions proposed by ray 
friend President Thomas, of Emory, and others, regarding 
irrigation. 

The Lavada is a stream of spring water, caught as it leaps 
down the mountain, at a point several miles from Funchal. 
It is conducted around the hreast of the mountain in a trough 
of solid masonry, which has just inclination enongh to keep 
the water in motion, dividing on its way into veins, which 
themselves divide, and sub-divide, and ramify, in their down- 
ward course, until evei-y little field and patch, in a surface 
of many miles, is supplied with its Kttle life-giver ; so that, 
could the irrigation system ahout the city be presented on 
paper, it would represent a net-work, over the face of the 
country, of astonishing complexity and heauty. There are 
no floodgates, or other mechanical contrivance to shut off 
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the water at the junction of thevarionabranehea, other than 
a few stones backed by a spadeful of soil, or a sod of grass. 
A Tanlcee would have something more " handy." For this 
water a rent is paid by the ground-holders, which, in any 
part of our country, would be considered a large price for 
the land itself; and when sale is made, a separate deed, se- 
curing the privilege of water, when paid for, is transmitted 
■with the title to the real estate. Some of the most impor- 
tant lawsuits that have troubled the courts of the island have 
been in regard to water-privileges. To the more productive 
of these fields water is given as often as twice in the week, 
and, 38 near as we could judge, without actual measurement, 
in quantities equal to an inch deep over the producing sui'- 
face. The time for watering is the evening. The stone 
gutter which conveys the water discharges it at the highest 
point of the plot, and thence it is conducted by the hoc, not 
immediately to the roots of the plants, but between the 

TOWS. 

The soil of Madeira is a tufa — i. e. decomposed volcanic 
cinders and other igneous matter— .Tnd is of many shades; 
of red and grey mainly, in proportion to the quantity of 
oxydized iron which it contains. Substrata of a modern clay 
are frequently met with, resulting from the decomposition 
of the red tufa. This is naturally a thirsty soil, and when 
wo add to this the fact, that but little rain falls between 
April and September, it. will be seen how indispensable lliis 
system is for the production of food for this excessive popu- 
lation, and Kow the art of man has supplied the deficiencies 
of nature, and commanded stones to be made broad. Tiiere 
are other parts of the island in which irrigation is carried on 
extensively, even where there are no streams. Stone reser- 
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voirs are built, which are filled in the winter, or rainy sea- 
son, and distributed, as we have described above, in the 
Slimmer. In looking down upon these fertile terracea, vi- 
sions of untold acres of sassafras and broom-sedge wastes, in 
our own beloved State, floated before ua ; wastes, which but 
a little outlay of genius and capital, in turning neighboring 
streams or springs over them, would convert into fruitful 
fields. That would be a pin-hook business, replies one. 
Well, be it so. Friend Cottonbales. We have yet to ieai^n 
that " a little fann well tilled, gives a big crib well filled," 

Mount Church is still before us. Another thousand feet 
is scaled amid the barking of dogs, and the chatter of chil- 
dren, who lean over tho walls to beg from us as we pass. 
We are in another zone of vegetation, the banana and the 
orange are giving place to the pear, the apple, and the 
plum, and other familiar growths. Here we rested for a 
while, and walked through the beautiM grounds of the 
widow of the es-governor. Her quinta, like most of the 
suburban villas, is of one story, and in a style which reminded 
us of the better class of houses in the southern States, but 
because of the thieliuess of the stone walls this is more cool 
in summer, and warmer in winter, than ours. Here we are 
in the midst of wheat-patches now ripe, which will yield 35 
or 30 bushels to tho acre on an average. We observed a 
little variety in the wheat of the several districts through 
which we passed, but most of it resembles that quality which 
we caU Maderi'a. If I mistake not, this term is applied in 
Georgia to several varieties of red wheat. The beard of the 
Madeira wheat is so long that I have often mistaken it for 
barley at a short distance; the grain is large and long, yield- 
ing much bran, and a sweet but dark flour. As we ascend. 
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the fields are largef, cots smaller, and people poorer in ap- 
pearance. The fig-bearing cactus {prickly pear), is here 
cultivated for its fruit, ■which forma a large portion of the 
food of the peasantry; and the blackberry— native of all cli- 
mates — covers ditch and wail. 

At a little hovel on the road-side, our horses came to an 
unbidden halt, and threw back their ears with a "no go" 
expression. We paused for a reply, when the bnrroqueros 
coming up, gave us a clue to the movement, by asking for 
wine; "vinho, aenhor!" and as they spoke, a little dirty- 
faced tapster appeared at the door, with bottle and glass in 
hand. It was impossible to refuse bo well-sustained an ap- 
peal, so we treated. The lads drank healths to us gracefully, 
and turned off the sour stuff at a gnlp ; then without wait- 
ing for spur or chirp, our horses moved on. Reader, if you 
are a freemason, you may be able to understand how the 
master thus communicates with his horse, though out of 
sight. 

The chnrch is large, and presents to the road a gable-end, 
surmounted by two sqaai'e towers, in which hang several 
bells. It is devoid of architectural beauty, as it should be, 
for in the naidst of scenery so grand, St. Peter's would at- 
tract no attention. Leagues of terraced hill-sides spread 
their carpets of shaded green in every direction below us; 
beautiful country seats marked the landscape with tarteful 
life; here and there the thatch and smote of humble cots 
rose above the dense shrubbery that would bury them ; 
Funcha], populous and noisy, seemed slumbering in the dis- 
tance, secure, like Jerusalem, amid its hilly bulwarks; and 
to the east, the west, and the south, the silent expanse of 
Atlantic spreads its eternal blue. After feasting eye and 
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soul ort the richness of a landscape so full of Taried beauty, 
how tame appeared iJie tawdry thisel of the church, and its 
little altar, not excepting the large lamp of solid silver sus- 
pended in the aisle. 

The church was built ia honor of the eaintly patroness of 
the mountains, who, it is said, has bestowed many favors on 
the inhabitants. It is related that, on an occasion when the 
famine-stricken inhabitants were awaiting the arrival of a 
cargo of grain from Lisbon, many of the faithful obeyed a 
call to prayer, to intercede with Our Lady, and that while 
they prayed, it was discovered that the clothes of her image 
were wet with saltwatei-, and that next morning the vessel 
wasin the harbor. The phenomenon of the wet clothe wii.8 
expired by one of the sailors of the ship, who siud that 
■while they were becalmed, the previous night, a female figure 
rose oat of the water, and drew them into port. A wagf' 
proposed " to prove it all a tiicfe," by showing that the priest 
had a look-out on some favorable height, and that the call 
to prayer was made after the sail was seen approaching — 
that the priest wet the clothes of the statue, etc, ; but this 
wag was doubtless one of those wicked persons who prefer 
reason without faith, to faith without sense. The image of 
Our Lady occupies a prominent place near the altar; and 
about her person are stuck rings and hceast-pins, the thank- 
offerings of returned Bailors, or the gifts of strangers to pro- 
pitiate the original. For the lady herself we have a most 
respectful regard, but beg leave to express the opinion 
that her wooden representative here is a tawdry, insignifi- 
cant doll ! 

Crossing the hand of the sexton, aud throwing some cop- 
pers to the beggars, we remounted and were soon on the 
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edge of the Curral, and among misting cloHcIs. Then we 
commenced, the Bteop descent, with our guides hanging on to 
the horses' tails, to assist in etreagthening the holding back, 
and at length, quite fatigued, we reached the bottom. Here 
we rested on a bank covered with wild fei-n, heath, and 
broom, and stranger wild flowers, and contemplating the 
mighty works around ns, were lost in silent adoration of the 
power who by the agency of fire called this island from " the 
vasty deep," and clove its mightieat mountains asunder. 
" "Who toucheth tho mountains and they smote." A little 
stream, munnuring through the almost dry bed of the river, 
called oar attention to another of the mighty of his servants, 
and we saw where the winter torrents of unnumbered cen- 
turies bad worn through stratum after stratum of solid ba- 
sal tio rock. 

Ascending the eastern side, we found onrselves among 
short-leafed pines, and other gi-owths common to our own 
high lands. Hero capital has not yet been invested in irri- 
gating the lands, and the crops are such as can be made by 
the winter rains — wheat, barley, and Irish potatoes. The 
wheat here is just in bloom, and at leafit ten days later than 
that we passed a thousand feet below. Wc made a circuit 
in our descent so as to pass by the Palbeiro, the country 
seat of the former Count CaiTalhal. Tho grounds ai-e laid 
out in the English park style, ornamented with fine trees of 
native growth; and altogether, it is the most desirable 
country residence on the island. We found our way down 
over narrow roads, through wheat, and cactus, and flg, and 
cane, and potato patches, small cottages, and beggar 
children, and reached Funchal in the evening, in time 
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to enjoy a Bnmpluous dinner ^rlth our most worthy 



" KoiT fades the glimmering landscape on tho Bight, 
Aod all tho air a soleina siillaess holds, 
Saye where the beetle wkecla his droning flight, 
And dvowsj tinkliiiga lull the distant folds." 
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CHAPTER III. 

MADEIRAr-<!ONTINUED. 

Evening Walks— Camera de Lobos— The New Road— The Prazns- Cost 
of Lmng — Cabinet Workmen and Turnets^Lazaretto— Vesperg — 
Giivernnicnt of Madeira, elc. 

KoTwirnsTAHDiKG the steep hills and paved streets of 
Fuiichal, there are many pleasant walks to be found in 
its vicinity. 

The little village of fishermen's huts, called Camera do 
Lobos — ^Wolf's Den — is three miles distant, and the road 
that leads to it is one of the best in the island. For a part 
of the ■way it trends along the edge of a high clifF, which 
rises perpendicularly from the Atlantic more than two hun- 
dred feet ; then over a comparatively level country, among 
wheat, and augar-cane patches, and flg-embowercd cote, 
unttt it reaches the inclination toward the elevated valley 
in ■which the church and village stand. 

The ■wolf-dens, from which, in the early settlements of 
the island, the village took its name, are still here, but hav- 
ing been remodelled by the spade and pick, and faced with 
rough stone, are now the dwelling-places of men. A know- 
ledge of this fact explained the astonishing voracity of the 
beggars of this district ; the conclusion was irresistible, that 
the present denizens of these hill-side caves — the genua 
hoTno — inherited from the extinct race, lupus, not only his 
dwellings, but also the insatiable hunger, and uiiti:-ing 
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energy iii the pm-auit of food, cbai-acteristic of the wol£ 
Two old specimens, who might have been partDers connu- 
bial, dogged our steps in that neighborhood through a 
whole summer's afternoon, with 

" That long slow gallop, wliitli can tifo 
The hound's deep liatc, Uio huntsman's fire ;" 

and as we turned for Funohal, about sunset, the fear that 
they were about to lose the long-pursued prey, brought 
from them an ivredstible howl of petition. When we dis' 
missed them with a few coppers, they growled out some- 
thing ■which we supposed to be thants. 

" What do they say, Manuel ?" said I, turning to my 
ragged little guide, who spoke some English. 

" The old man say yo be good boy." 

"And, what does the female say?" 

" He say the change not worth so much blessing, when 
he wait so much to get him." 

On the New Road, as the road between Camera deLobos 
and Funchal ia called, the American may walk feeling that 
he has a right there, for it wae, in part, constructed by 
American benevolence ; and as this has been a subject of 
some animadversion, we would say a word here hi justifica- 
tion of the parties concerned, 

( of famine, owing to protracted droughts, have 
inally fallen upon this frmtful island, the last of which, 
of much severity, was in 1847. In Portugal, England, and 
America, contributions were made by chaiitable persons 
for the relief of the sufferers ; corn was purchased and sent 
out, and, with other breadstuffs, was placed in the hands 
of a committee of gentlemen in Funchal, of whom our con- 
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sul, J, Howard March, Esq., was one. Many of the appli- 
cants for bread were able-bodied adults, and to keep such 
from contractiDg habits of indolence during the famine, it 
was determined by the committee that a small amount of 
daily labor should be demanded for daily bread. It was 
thought that by appropriating this labor to the formation 
of a good a'oad in this part of the island, a double purpose 
could be accomplished ; that by malting a good road be- 
tween Funchal and a densely populated district, a perma- 
nent benefit would be bestowed on the poor of that district ; 
and at the same time such a road would fonn a pleasant 
promenade for visitors to the island, most of whom are 
from the countries wbicb contiibuted. The Amei-ican or 
English visitor to Madeira, as be enjoys a breezy walk on 
this beautiful and gravelled way, iinds sufficient reason to 
approve of this application of the labor which his benevo- 
lence supported, and the heavily-laden peasant, as he 
trudges along under his bisrden of fruit and vegetables to 
supply the demands of the African cruiser, or as he returns 
at night, foot-sore and weary after a long day of toil, blesses 
the unknown givei'S of that charity, which not only fed him 
and bis little ones in time of want, bat also opened for bim 
a comfortable way to bis mountain home. We think it 
likely, that if the over-tasked and under-fed donkeys of the 
island could be called upon for their opinion — and judging 
from their looks, they have opinions on all sabjects— of this 
appropriation, indu-ect, of public charities, they would send 
up a simultaneous bi'ay which would silence all croaking. 
A Yankee suggests that the American contributors ought 
not to complain, " becaaeo the islands will be ours in less 
than twenty years." 
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Another walk, to which we were pai-tial, ia from the 
Praza da JJeinAaiipto ih&Fraza GonsHtuicuo, aod thenco 
through the narrow streets, lined with work-ehopa and 
stores, to the Praza Aeademica, in the eaetevn suburbs. 
These Praaas are the public squares and promenades of the 
place, planted in shade trees, and provided with seats, and 
here the beauty and fashion of the city may be seen taking 
the air in the cool of the evening, and on festive occasions. 
In making this tour, we generally included the meat and 
fish, and the vegetable markets, and in the beautiful fruit, 
or some new variety of fish, we always found something to 
engage and interest. Kot with standing the heavy excise 
and market dues imposed on almost every ai'ticle ofi'ered 
for sale here, marketing is vei-y low, as compared with the 
Atlantic markets of America. Servant hire and house-rent 
are less by one-half, in the same comparison ; and to the 
question, often proposed by invalids and others desiring to 
visit Madeira, as to the expense of living, we wovild reply, 
that living is at least one-third less in or about Funchal 
than in any of our southern cities. Families who live here 
at the rate of fifteen hundred a year, may live there, in the 
same style and comfort, at a thousand. The difierence in 
the case of a smgle individual would not be so great. 
■ We frequently entered the cabinet shops on this walk to 
witness the operations in carving, veneering, and mosaic 
work in wood, in which the isJanders excel. The work is 
done mostly in the til smA vinhatico, native woods of mnoh 
beauty, and for neatness and durability, is superior to the 
work of America or England, This is owing to the fact, 
that in Madeira artisans follow but one branch of a trade or 
art, and therefore attain to great proficiency and cspeit- 
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nes3, and laesides, labor is cbeap. The trade here is, at 
present, for the greater part, confined to centre tables, 
wort-boses, eard-cases, and the bijou forms of cabinet 
work. 

We were attracted by the singular and primitive struc- 
ture of the turner's apparatus. The lathe, consisting of the 
usual mandrel and posset, is elevated but a few inches from 
the ground ; the operator works beforu it, resting on one 
knee, turning with one hand, and directing the chisel with 
the otber, assisting with obo foot. The rotary motion is 
given by propelling a tightly-strung bow back ancl forth, 
across the mandrel, around which the string has one turn. 
Great speed may be obtained in this way, and that under 
complete control ; and there is advantage also in the two 
motions, to and from the operator, in humoring cross- 
grained wood. In most of the mechanic arts the natives 
are expert and tasteful, but ia other departments of labor, 
physical or mental, especially those involving the inventive 
genius, so much may not be said of them. 

This walk may be extended pleasantly to the J^azareUo, 
a hospital for the treatment of elephantiasis among the poor, 
a disease of frequent occuiTence, and here said to be incur- 
able, as it is not^known that a single cure has been effected 
ia the island. 

Returning from one of these evening strolls, we once 
passed the little cbapel of the convent Sncamacao, just as 
the sunset bell rang for vespers. "We entered the twilight 
apartment with a few who were waiting to pay their even- 
ing devotions at its dimly-lighted altar, and beai'd the ves- 
per hymn as it floated through the curtained grating, and 
filled the chapel with sotto voce strains, soft as the breathing 
10=^ 
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of an ^oliati harp. The sweet musie, the solemnity of the 
hour, the eai-nest deTOtion of the woi'shippei's, the fact that 
we were in a place dedicated to the service of o«r common 
Lord and Saviour, inspired ua with devotion, and for a mo- 
ment forgetting our prejudices, we felt that it was good to 
be there. It occurred to us to ask, why are not Protestant 
churches, especially in our cities, open at this hour, con- 
seerajted to pi-ayer by the practice of the churches in all 
ages, for the benefit of the stranger and the passer-by? 
Is it yet sufficient objection that such a practice is pur- 
sued by the Church of Rome? It is to be feared, that 
with a majority of Protestant Christendom it is bo. We 
once heard a Methodist minister of high position in the 
church, talt nonsense for an hour and a halfj attempting 
to prove that there was no analogy between class-meet- 
ings and Eoman confessionals, proceeding, the while, on 
the assumption, tJiat if any such analogy listed, it would 
be a sufficient ohjection to the class I By such reasoning 
we would deprive ourselves of. the creeds, the Lord's 
prayer, and indeed of the Kew Testament itself. But the 
Protestant Church is fast recovering from the extremes 
inseparable from a thorough refoi-mation, and will soon 
occupy that via media, between a dry, nnattractive Puri- 
tanism, and that system of forms where spirituality is 
swallowed up in the excess of symbolism, and in which 
her crown shall flourish. 

While we are among the people of Madeira, let us turn a 
glance to their system of govei'nment. 

Until 1841, the Madeira Islands sustained the relations of 
a colony to Portugal, but in that year were raised into the 
dignity of a province, and are now treated as an integral 
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pai-t of the kingdom. Tiie province is divided into eight 
districts, called concelhos, in eaoh of which there is a 
nmnicipal chamber, composed of nine members, who are 
elected biennially, and a council chamber of the same num- 
ber, who are selected from amongst the highest tax-payers 
of the coneeiho. The council chamber estimates and limits 
the expenses of the coneeiho, and in concert with the 
municipal chamber, levies taxes and contracts loans to 
meet the mmiicipal expenses. The governor, with a cabi- 
net of four members (all of whom ai'e appointed by the 
crown), has a qualified aupervision of the acta of the 
municipal chambers, and caa remit taxes in individual 
cases. He is also the interpreter of doubtful conti^acts, and 
the supervisor of election returns. 

The general Junta qf the' province is composed of thir- 
teen merubers, who are elected by the municipal chambera, 
and sei-ve two years. To it the governor is in some degree 
amenable for his official acts, yet he has the power to dis- 
solve this body, and if his act of dissolution is approved by 
the homo government, a new election of members takes 
place, and a new Junta is formed. The general Junta meets 
annually, estimates the expenses of the province, assesses a 
tax to meet that expense, and determines what proportion 
of said tax shall be met by the various concelhos. The 
province of Madeira is represented in the Cortes of Portu- 
gal by four members, chosen by electors, who are elected 
by the voters. The property qualification of the voter is 
tho possession of an annual income of $100, independent of 
his personal labors ; and small as this may seem, it excludes 
a majority of the adult male population. The elections are 
held at the parish churches, under the inspection of priests. 
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by wiiom voters must he recognized before the vote can be 
enrolled. 

Tbe present judicial system came into vogue in 1841, and 
law is now administered by a jury and four judges. The 
lowest of these, called jtiiz de paz, is the legal arbiter of 
small difierences, whose duty it is to keep parties from 
going to law, if possible, and to decide finally in eases where 
sis dollara or less are involved. 

The Juis eJei(o— judge elect — triea cases of trespass by 
cattle, in fields or vineyai'ds, and charges of ofifence agaiast 
municipal regulations. 

The juiz ordinario — corresponding with our justice of 
peace — takes cognizance of suits in which $30 or less are 
involved, and hears charges of offence against the public 
peace. 'Sim juiz de dereito — ^judgeof law — possesses powers 
similar to those of our superior court judges. Criminal 
cases are tiied by a jury of nine or twelve, who are judges 
of the fact only, and the verdict must have the support of 
two-thirds of the panel. Where the sentence of the judge 
is death or banishment, appeal may be taken to the supreme 
tribunal at Lisbon, 

The revenue of the Madeiras ia derived from a duty 
imposed on all imports, except a few articles of breadstufi"; 
and on wine and other exports ; and an excise on all meats 
and fish offered for &ale, and on most of the agricultural 
productions. On meats, tliis excise is three per cent. 
ad valorem,, on fiah six, and on grains and other produce 
ton per cent. The annual revenue of this little province, 
whose population is under 105,000, is $210,000; and when 
we add to this the taxes for concdko and provincial 
pui-posea, it "will appear that the dwellers on this beau- 
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tiful island pay dearly for tliat blessviff called govern- 

The intelligent and travelled American is not a filibuster. 
He believes that his form of government is the best in the 
world, Ji)r Americans / but among other people, he often 
sees tile want of that intelligence and appreciation of civil 
relations, without which our degree of personal and civil 
liberty would be an evil. Hence he does not fall out with 
every form of government that he stumbles on, in his tour 
of the world, because it is un-American. But, however 
conservative and philosophical he may be, he cannot alight 
upon a land and population like this, without feeling a 
strong desire to infuse a little of the American spirit among 
them, and, at least, to knock off the fetters of a state- 
imposed religion. Yet, with all their burdens, the people 
look contented and cheerful — can we say as much of our 
own masses ? The peasantry, especially, are a light-hearted 
and galarday population, of simple habits, and unambitious 
aims. Their ignorance of politics is theii- hliss, and, like 
one horn without eyes, tbey can form but a faint conception 
of the value of light. In studying such a phase of humanity, 
we conclude with Pope, that 

" Ovder is heayen'a first law ; and tliis confest, 
Some are, and must he,free-er than the rest, 
More rich, mote wise ; but who infera from heiioe 
That Buch are happier, slioclts all common seiKe." 

To the sources of revenue mentioned above, should he 
added the monopolies of soap and tobacco ; the former of 
which, in 1854, brought the government over ^25,000. 
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No wonder the people are dirty when cleanliness is so 
heavily taxed. The Orchil weed, a cryptogaraoas plant, 
ranch nsed in dyeing, was fonnerly gathered and exported 
in large quantities from the Madeira and Caj>e Verd 
Islands. The government monopolized the exportation. 
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MADEIRA — CONTINUED. 



A Dftj'a Bide — Grand Currsil — The Tine and the Wine of Madeira — 
Geology of the Curriil and Island Generally— Trouljla in the Dinnet 
Basket — A Soliloquy. 

The Curral das M-eiras — Fold of the 'Sana — commonly 
called the Grand Curral, is the great curiosity and attrac- 
tion of Madeira, eo we determined to see it before taking 
our final departuie. 

Early in the morning of a July day, .and while the dew 
etill sparkled in diamonds on the grass and hedge-rows, 
Dr. C, Lieutenant A., and myself, engaged three good 
horses, with their attendants, and a lusty fellow to carry 
a basket of provisions, and took np our road through 
fragrant lanes, and gardens of banana and coffee-trees, for 
the distant mountdns. Onr route lay through the parish 
of San Antonio, one of the prettiest, most populous and 
productive districts of the island, and which, in the wine- 
producing days of the Madeiras, furnished the best wine. 

Tell us something of the wine, says one. Ah ! reader, 
if you have a penchant toward good wine, let us offer 
you our sympathy, for the days of "old Madeira" are 
ended ; the years of the sweet Malmsey, and the luscious 
Sercial, and the BHal, and Tints, and VerdSlho, and Palh6te, 
and Surdo, and Negrinho, natives of these hills, are num- 
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The island, which once produced, for foreign markets, 
fifteen thousand pipes of wine (the harvest of 1809) is now 
known no more among wine-producing countriea. 

This is the fifth year (1857) in which no wine has been 
produced. For three years the vine-dresser waited in anx- 
ious hope, but the blight continued to grow worse, and at 
length the mucb loved and long cherished vine was cut 
down to make room for the more homely growths of corn 
and sugar-cane. This disease manifests itself in the spring, 
in the ciiimpled appearance of the ieaf, and the withering 
of the yocing ftuit. Seientifie men suppose that the vine, 
having been so long the only crop cultivated in the wine 
districts, has at length exhausted those properties of soil 
which gave it fraitfulness, and that these properties can 
only be restored by a process which may require ages for 
its development. Those chemical agents knoivn to abound 
in' grape-producing soils, have been applied here without 
perceptible effect, and now the vine which of yore produced 
bunches as abundant as leaves, has disappeared fi-om the 
hil!-sicles and vales, and is found only in gardens, cherished 
by the sanguine owner in hopes of better days, or preserved 
by that sentiment which says, 



The above theory of the blight may be cori'ect ; bet our 
observation, in parts of the island where the vine is in a 
comparatively new soil, suggests an objection, for iiere we 
witnessed the same diseased condition of the plant, and as 
fully developed, as in those soils where, from being too long 
the unvaried crop, it is supposed to have exhausted certain 
essential elements. The wine now in the island is in the 
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hands of a few wealthy merchants, and is held at a price 
which is daily increasing. Is it Dot a little remarkable that 
Madeira wine is as abundant in the American market as 
ever, and that it can be bought at any country store in the 
interior at a price which is lower than the present first cost 
in Madeira 1 If you doubt the genuineness of the article 
examine the-rlabel ! 

The varieties of the vine cultivated in Madeira were not 
indigenous; they were imported from Cyprus in the early 
settlement of the island, and the failure of the present gene- 
ration contribntes, with observation of kindred effects in 
other plants, to confirm our belief in an opinion which is not 
generally entertained by naturalists, but which h"i^, never- 
theless, long existed, viz., that exotic plants will eventually 

For three miles or more, the country through which we 
passed is so thickly populated that it forms a continuous 
village of cots. The clatter of our horse's hooBi on the stone 
pavement brought the women and children to the walls or 
hedges of their little gardens, but we rode too fast to afford 
them much opportunity of begging : in two instances, how- 
ever, we slaokened our pace. One was where a pale, 
afflicted mother leaned over the low wall of her gaiden, 
holding in her arms a deformed and sickly infant, silently 
appealhig for chaiity by pointing, with an expression of 
heartfelt distress, to her little babe. The other was the 
appeal of an old blind man, who was led to his wicket gate 
by a little girl on crutclies, and almost helpless. To such 
appeals the American officer is seldom deaf He is a 
stranger to the language of the appelLint, but true sorrow 
has a universal language, and seldom fails to make itself 
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heard in unhardened hearts. He gives, and prayers and 
blessings follow him on his journey. 

The wheat harvest is here gathering in, and in a manner 
new to us, and peculiar to the island. It is not cut by 
cradle or reaper, but pulled up by the roots, stalt after 
stalk, bound in small bundles, and stacked in the field. 
They make clean work of their harvesting. Ho Kuth may 
glean handfuls, or even stray ears, in these fields, for stern 
poverty, and inexorable tax-collectors, drive the poor ten- 
ant to glean every ear and gather every straw. 

At a distance of about four miles from Funchal, we passed 
through a fine grove of native woods — the til, which yields 
a valuable timber resembling our black walnut, but more 
compact, the scientific name of which is very appropriate 
{lawetis /cetens), for it emits the meanest of odors; and 
lai'ge trees of the Madeira nut, with us called the English 
walnut. 

When five miles of our journey were accomplished— and 
be it remembered, that five miles where one is continually 
ascending or descending steep hills, are equal to twice the 
number in our country — we found ourselves traversing 
mountains too steep for cultivation, but whose gorse and 
heath-covered surface afibrded fine pasturage to flocks of 

As we advanced, our road dwindled into a nan-ow path, 
and in turning the shai-p angles on the cliffy raouotahi side, 
we often found ourselves on excavated shelves, overlooking 
vales several hundred feet deep. In advancing over such 
dizzy passes, we followed the example and advice of the 
doctor, who suggested that in such places it was more easy 
to keep necks whole than to mend them after they were 
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broken, tatd having, withal, more oonfldence in our own 
legs than in those of our horses, we preferred to walk. At 
midday the guides told us that we were at the usual stop- 
ping-place for the horses ; we proceeded a short distance 
around the side of the mountain, on foot, and there a scene 
of overwhelming grandeur burst into view. 

The position we occupied was an elevation of four thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea, whioh now reflected the 
rays of an almost vertical sun, and glistened in the distance 
like an ocean of molten gold. 

Silence eternal reigns among these bills ; stray goats are 
the only animals which pursue the scant herbage of these 
heights, and the falcon and hawk are the nndisturbed pos- 
sessors of the craggy summits. 

The atmosphere was Ught and cool, and finding a point 
which gave us full view of the depths and heights sublime, 
we sat down mider the shadow of a great rock to wonder 
and enjoyment. We were three thousand feet above the 
lowest depth of the Curral, and two thousand feet below 
the peaks which towered oveihead 

The Curral, which is called th;, i,(ntiil cutPr ff the 
island, is an irregular circulai bism, iihose bise sfmds it 
abont a thonsand feet abo\ e the le\ el of the sea, in 1 w hose 
walls rise around it to the height of &\ e thousand feet 
These walls are the noblest mountains of the island — the 
Pico Gfrande, the jagged ciested 2o}}hinas, and Ih^o 
Huivo, whose majestic head peers above the clouds. 

When the beholder recovers his conscious individuality 
among the vast proportions around him, and transports of 
admiration give place to thoughtful inquiry, the first con- 
clusion will likely be, that ho is beholding, in the Curral, 
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the crater of an extinct volcano ; then imagination takes 
up the easy task of filling the vast excavation with fire, and 
the atmosphere ahove it with smoke, and lightning, and 
thnnder; and he beholds the lava, in streams of fire, rolling 
in resistless masses to the vales below. A study of tho in- 
clination and relative position of the clearly -defined strata 
of its walls, together with an analysis of their matter, which 
is often ti'achytio and basaltic conglomerate, cemented by 
the tufas, will disapate this impression, and reveal the more 
astounding fact, that the materials which compose these 
mouutains were originally thrown from some volcanic focus 
now nnknown, and deposited on the bed of the ocean ; that 
subsequently this matter was raised to its present height by 
some mighty geological convnlsion, and riven into these 
vast crevices and gorges by the expansion of confined steam 
and gases. 

That the Currai is a crater of elevation, is perhaps the 
more plausible of the two theories which propose to account 
for its inunediate origin. The materials which compose the 
- surface, were certainly not deposited according to their spe- 
cific gi-avity, an effect which natarally follows when disse- 
vered matter falls through water of any considerable depth, 
and this occurs as an objection to its subaqueous formation. 
This order of deposition is a general characteristic of craters 
of elevation, and the only mark which the Currai lacks in 
proof of its elevation. And did not the philosophical hypo- 
thesis of Mr, B, V. Harcourt meet the objection, it would 
still be more easy to accept this theory of its origin than to 
suppose it to heof suba'Mal formation, when the testimony 
of the rocks, which compose its conglomerate beds, is to the 
abundant presence of water in their fonnation ; and espc- 
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cially when, from the suminit of Pico Ruivo to the plane of 
the ocean, there are no evidences of volcanic eruptions sub- 
sequent to the upheaval of the island. 

After considerable observation among the volcanic islands 
of the Atlantic, we venture to suggest that the irregularly 
deposited surface of the Curral, and that too for a conwder- 
able depth, may be accounted for by the mechanical effects 
of rains, toiients, wmds, and melting snows, in bringing 
down mittti fiom the surrounding walls to compose thia 
fragmentiij stratum, and that beneath it maybe found 
traces, at least, of thohe beds of matter, deposited according 
to its specific gravity, which characteiize oratera of eleva- 
tion. Of the period and locfus of the forces, Mr. Harcourt 
says that " all the volcanic beds of which Madeira is com. 
posed, with those in the Mediterranean and other parts of 
the world, appear to have been upheaved ii'om the bed of 
the sea, at the mioeene period of the tei-tiary epoch," by a 
force "in or below the tracbytic formation," 

"We were indulging in speculations like these, when some 
one announced from the dinner-basket that the caterer had 
forgotten to provide bread. " "What, no bread, after riding 
half a day on an empty stomach ?" " No bread, and we at 
an elevation of four thousand feet in a hungry atmosphere !" 
It sounded like the knell of doom ; di-eams and philosophizing 
fled before it, for they require good dinners, either in pos- 
session or prospect— the sky darkened— the Grand Curral 
became a chaos of chance-made chasms, and cliffs of unmean- 
ing contour — grandeur, beauty — ^nonsense 1 nothing is grand 
or beautiful to a hungry man, who has no dinner in prospect. 
The doctor offered us some excellent puns, but puns are 
poor substitutes for buns, and our case was becoming des 
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perate, when one of some sans culottes toys, who iad joined 
our party with the hope of getting something to eat, sug- 
gested that bread could be obtained in the vilhtge below. 
Ah, blest, unfledged bumpkin, I coidd embrace thee if thou 
werfc cleaner 1 One of the boys was dispatched without 
many worda ; the thermometer rose in the emotional de- 
partment at once ; the doctor's jokea, good in themselves, 
bon'owed crispneas from the anticipated pones, and wo 
talked the hour away until the messenger returned with a 
load of bread in his dirty shirt, which was, notwithstanding 
the contact, fresh and sweet, and enough for all hands. 

The village and church of JOHramento stand on an in- 
clined plane two thousand feet below us, and look like a 
child's toy village in a mimic garden, and its banana and 
sugar-cane patches add variety and beauty to the scenery 
of the Curral. "We spent the hours of the aftenioon in 
dohghtful and eoul-elevating contemplations, and when 
the shadows of the tall peaks began to lengthen across the 
vales, turned our faces for Funchal. 

It was our intention to return by the Jardim, the 
country seat of the late Consul Veitoh, in whose well- 
appointed garden the tea-plant flourishes in great variety, 
but the day was too far spent. 

I dropped behind the party to take the last lingering 
look, which impresses the object of our thoughts more 
deeply on the memory than a thousand casual glances, and 
told to the passing breeze, in feeble language, the emotion 
stirring within us. Farewell, thoc wondrous child of nature, 
creation of omnipotence, hand-writing of the Infinite ! I 
have enjoyed for an hour the silent worship of thine up- 
lifted hands, and the fi-agi-ant incense of thine altars ascend- 
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ing to the Eternal ! I have walked thy venerable hills as 
the child of yesterday, and thoE hast smiled upon me ; my 
voice rang in the crags, and thou didst answer me ; I have 
rested an hour by life's way-side and mused with tbee ; I 
have asked tho secret of thy birth, and the number of thy 
years, but thou wast silent. Yet thou hast been my 
teacher, and the lesson, which is my frailty, shall never be 
forgotten. And when I have slept the sleep of many gene- 
rations, and stranger feet from afar shall tread thy heath 
and valleys, and wonder and worship as I have done, thou 
wilt teach them in thine own pure language the lesson thou 
hast taught me — may they learn it well ! But still through 
ages and uncounted cycles thou thyself shalt stand, as thou 
hast stood, swept by the winds and bathed in the clouds of 
heaven, till He who called thee from the deep to praise 
him sliall despoil thee of thy beauty, and thy grand crea- 
tions crumble into dust ! 

" Be mute wlio will, ivlio can, 
Yfi I will praiss thee "with, impassioned voice 1 
Mo didst them constitute a priest of thine 
In Buoli a temple as we now behold, 
Rear'd for thj- prcaeneo ; therefore I am bound 
To worship, here and cvcryivherc." 
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Climate— Wiuda and Rains — A Resort for OonaumptiTe Inralids— Teati- 
raonj of Emiaont Mea — Classes of Invalids — Church and Schools. 

It is due tho readei' that we should make some note on a 
climate, tho fame of whose salubrity is proverbial, an^ to 
which so many sufferers have looked, and are now looking, 
with hope, as to a dernier report, when means nearer home 
have heen exhausted without effcet. 

Madeira is ia iiill possession of those natural causes which 
give insular cHmates the advantage over continental in 
equability of temperature ; and, besides, in the time of 
year in which the wet and dry seasons occur, in the regu- 
larity of its land and sea breezes, the conformation of its 
suriace, the character of its soils, and perhaps in other 
causes yet undefined, possesses advantages peculiaily its 
own. Tho average temperature of Funchal through the 
year is 66° Fahrenheit ; and the average variation between 
the minimum of winter and the maximum of summer not 
more than 12° Fahr., and in most years not more than 11°. 
The coldest weather occui-s in Februaiy, and the warmest, 
between the middle of August and the middle of Septem- 
ber, at which season visitors and invalids go into the 
mountains, where tho airs are balmy and invigorating. 
From observations made during our several visits to the 
islaad, we noticed that the greatest daily variation was 3° — 
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that, between 4 a.m. and 2 p.m., and in the roadstead at 
half a mile from the shore. It is shown also by tables com- 
posed by competent and reliable meteorologists, that this 
variation has seldom exceeded 4", and that seasons occur in- 
which the thermometer stands for days together without 
moving a degree. To cs, poor children of the Atlantic 
States, with the most variable climate in the world, and 
where this annual variation is often seen in an hour, such 
facts as these are almost incredible, but serve well in aiTay- 
iBg the countries which possess them before our minds in 
eternal summer and beauty. Yet the God of nature has so 
adapted man's nature to outward conditions, that we are 
perhaps not more sensible to a variation of twelve degrees, 
than is the Madeiran to a change of four. 

The rdns, as stated in Chapter II., fell in the spring and 
autumn, and are comparatively light in quantity, averaging 
about thirty inches per annum, which is but two-thirds of 
what fells on the greater part of England, and scarcely half 
of what sometimes ialls in many of the southern States. 

Madeira is situated on the outer edge of that zone of the 
Atlantic ocean which is swept by the northeast trades, and 
the prevailing winds on the sea, in its vicinity, are from 
that quarter: but immediately on its shores local causes 
operate to produce various currents, and on the island 
itselfi the breezes are so broken by peaks and ravines, that 
the true course of the wind is unascertainable. 

On the south side, however, and especially in the vicinity 
of Fnntial, the laad-breeze by night and the sea-breeze by 
day, follow eaeb other with remarkable regularity. The 
harmattan winds, which are so unfavorably known on the 
African coast, by the white man and the emigrant, are 
20 
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often felt here — called I^Esii, from the course in wbicli 
they come— and strange to say, are considered salubrious. 
The consumptive breathes freer, and the wan are revived 
by tiiera. They are characterized by the same haae, and 
contain the same impalpable powder which we observe in 
them further south. Their continuance here is from four 
to eight days, occurring at irregular intervals, and followed 
by rain. 

For more than a century, this island has been the retreat 
of consurQptive invalids from tbe north of Europe, and 
America, but especially from England. The salubrity of 
the climate, attributed to the uniformity of its tempei-ature, 
and the softness of its transitiuns, have been the gi-eat 
attractions ; yet many have gone there but to find a grave 
among strangers, and others to return to their native skies 
unimproved, weary of life, and hopeless of relief. 

To the question which has been asked so often with 
hollow voice, accompanied by that sanguine look and 
spirituel expression which beam from the consumptive eye, 
" would you advise me to go there ?" we can answer but in 
general terms, and that in the language of others ; for we 
possess but little knowledge of the physiological effects of 
chmate. 

The following opinions of the climate of Madeira, in this 
aspect, ai-e from men of science and experience extensive on 
this subject. 

Wm. Gourley, M. D. F. K. C. P., etc., who, during a 
residence of eighteen years in the island, seems to have 
made the effects of its climate on phthisical patients a 
special object of study, says: "Madeira, from its uniformity 
of temperature and purity of atmosphere, is the favoiite 
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retreat of consumptive patients. Here the unhappy suf- 
ferers cheat the winter of their own climate, and gain that 
cessation of suffering which such a situation is fitted to 
prodnce, 

"It would be well if the physicians of auch patients were 
to recommend a change of temperature in the first stages 
of the malady," etc. 

Dr. Heineken, an English physician and surgeon of repu- 
tation, who also resided in the island, says : " I shall tahe 
for granted that my medical brethren vnll only advise those 
who are likely to benefit by climate, to quit theif native 
shores ; and with this proviso, I do not hesitate to say, that 
Madeira holds out advantages that are not to be met with 
combined in any other quarter of the globe." Robert 
White, Esq., London, says ; " A lengthened sojourn in pur- 
suit of health among the most favored localities of the south 
of Europe, enables the writer to add his testimony to the 
decided superiority of the climate of Madeira over all those 
he has visited." 

We have personal friends now living in snug quintas in 
the vicinity of Funchal, and, in a gooct degree, enjoying 
life, who left then- homes after having been given up by the 
faculty. With them the disease is not removed, but 
arrested ; and they are purchasing life at the price of con- 
tinuous exile; for they dare not return to the loved, but 
unkmd airs of their native hills. We would not, however, 
unduly excite the hopes of the too sanguine sufferers, for 
many have visited these shores in a condition more hopeful 
than that of those referred to above, but without finding 
any arrest of development, or relief from pain. 

Climate, we are inclined to think, should not be regarded 
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as remedial in its effects, even under the greatest advan- 
tages, but ratter as palliative. A too dry, or a damp, or a 
variable atuiosphere, aggravates consumption; a softly- 
dry, equable climate wUl be a favorable cireumstanee in its 
treatment. 

In tbe Madeiras and Floiidis, the popular resorts for the 
consumptives of both hemispheres, and also in the Canaries 
and Havana, we have been conversant with three classes of 
patients, of whom we may speak, as classes, willioiit com- 
mitting ourselves to advice. 

First: Those upon whom the waster was takmg hold, 
but who, by a timely departure from an irritating climate, a 
Strict regimen, and moderate but skillful medical attention, 
have eluded the fii-raer grasp, and are now in full prospect 
of perfect restoration. The second class Includes those 
who, like our Madeira friends, waited untU the disease 
l>ecame deeply seated in the system before i 
effects of southern gales, to whom recovery i; 
but who, by strict attention to diet, dress, and exercise, 
and perhaps the use of palliative agents, are keeping the 
destroyer in a quiescent state, and may prolong life to a 
good old age. 

The thu'd class are those who left their homes in a state 
at once helpless and hopeless ; for whom nothing could be 
hoped but that in a more sunny land they might find a pas- 
sage to the gi-ave, softened to the noiseless tread; tliat the 
remaining days might be freer from pain, and the expiring 
breath come softer and lighter. To say nothing of the 
folly and widcedness of deceiving the poor sufferers by 
offei-ing a new ground of hope, when friend and physician 
see that the most serious consequences are inevitable, we 
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much question the propriety of removal as a means of com- 
fort to the sick one. Could one of this class be transferred 
to a more balmy clime without the fatigue of travel, and 
surrounded by all the comforts of home, life might be pro- 
longed a few hom'3, and the last breathings might be softer ; 
but when we consider the effects of travelling, the pain of 
parting with fnends, and the discomforts of a new home, on 
nerves and feelings, alas ! too sensitive, we are led to 
question if the final honr has not been hastened, and the 
troubled spirit burdened with an additional sorrow. To 
such, offer the hopes of religion, rather than those of 
health. Talk to them of the green fields beyond the flood, 
of the sunlight and deathless bloom that reign forever over 
the plains of bliss; of the beauty of the city of God, and the 
hale breezes which bathe the etei-nal bills; and teacb them 
to hope for the life which shall not die, through the merits 
of a Saviour's passion. Let them die at home, where the 
prayers of friends shall contribute to sustain them in the 
trying hour, and tears of affection consecrate the final 
resting-place of the beloved, ButJ as "Hope springs 
eternal ia the hectic breast," the sufferer in the last stages 
of consumption who may read these pages, will dwell with 
fond desire on the general climate of Madeira, and ims^ine, 
that for him to breathe its soft airs, would be life and 
health. 

In passing through the streets of Funchal, iu the evening, 
one may occasionally meet a etout, good-natured looking 
old gentleman, sheltered under a large three-cornered 
cocked hat, dressed in a long black gown, and generally 
supported by threo or four closely shaven gentlemen, dressed 
in black gowns like himself, but wearing on their heads 
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small square caps. Aa he moves quietly along he receivea 
the salutations of the passer, and occasionally a peasant 
crosses the street to kiss the riog on the little fluger of his 
left hand. 

This, reader, is the venerable bishop of the diocese of 
Funehal— the epiiitual head of the Christian Church in these 
islands; and these gentlemen, though ungraceful in appear- 
ance, and neither intellectual nor spiritual in physiognomy, 
are his worthy staff and ghostly advisers. The devotees 
falling on their knees, and lifting their caps while they kiss 
the sacred seal of his ring, are some of the more zealons of 
his flock, seeking the good man's blessing. The biahop, as 
represented to us by his friends, is " a most worthy man, a 
good judge of wine, an excellent hand at cards, a jolly com- 
panion, and very henevolent !" As he preaches but seldom 
— leaving that to the lower clergy— we conld leara but 
little of his character in this respect; indeed, it is hardly to 
lie expected that a Mskop should condescend to the com- 
mon place of preaching, and when it is done it is received 
as a gracious condi^cension. 

The church in Madeira has not kept pace in external rank 
and importance with the political advimcement of the 
island, but has iither taken a step backward. Formerly, 
this group constituted an arch-episcopal see ; now it is hut a 
bishopiic, under one bishop. It numbers one hundred 
presbyter piiesti, one deacon, and a number of ckrieos in 
minonhts, or students who liave received orders, and has, 
in connection with the cathedral at Funehal, a dean, an 
arch-deacon, thiee canonical dignitaries, and twelve canons. 

Madeua and Poito Santo constitute fifty parishes, which 
arc divided into circulos, according to the number of fami- 
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lies, and in 'each eireulo there is a priest, and a vestry com- 
posed of two or four laymen, according to the population. 
The vestry, with the priest as chairman, has command of 
the charities contributed, the care of the chni-oh property, 
etc. That smacks of "lay representation," and sounds a 
little republican ! All the ecclesiastical preferments of im- 
portance are made by the crown, and from it the clergy 
receive their support. 

The standard ofliteraiy attainment among the priests of 
Portugal, and its dependencies, is quite low ; the require- 
ments for the priesthood bebg Latin, dogmatic theology, 
morals, and vocal miisie. 

There is, perhaps, no sect in America whose clergy ai'e 
not superior to them in general and scriptural intelligence ; 
and, BO &!■ as we have seen, and we have seen closely, the 
same compai-ison holds good, when extended over Europe. 
Where can we find anything to justify the popular belief 
that, as a body, the clergy of the Roman Catholic Church 
are more learned than the clergy of the Protestant (catho- 
lic) Chitrcb? Perhaps it may be found in the superstitious 
veneration of the masses for a dead language. Thei-e is a 
theological school in Funchal, supported by its endowment 
and an annual contribution from the crown. It averages 
about twelve scholai-s — these mostlyfrom the lower clas.se8 ; 
but in common with the priests of Madeira generally, they 
are quite moral. The morals of the people also reflects 
some credit on the church. The highest number of serious 
offences known to occnr in one year was 153, three of which 
wei'e murders. 

The Protestant Church is represented here by the Eng- 
lish chaplaincy, to wiiich wo have before referred, and a 
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society of Presbyterians, whose house of worsliip is open in 
the Tvinter months only. There is also a high church 
chapel, which departed from the chaplaincy on some trifling 
pretext, and is now giving to its enemies an example of 
that spirit of dividon which is the curse of Protestantism. 

There are in Madeira twenty pubfio schools in which the 
rudiments are taaght; and one, supported by the mother 
country, which has a professorship of Latin, logic, and the 
higher mathematics; also one of natural right (?) and 
poetry, and one of coniinerce and histoiy. The grammar 
department of this scKool is well attended ; most of the 
other rooms are scholarless. 

There is a medical school in Funchal, which supports two 
professors, and is patronized by females, who ai-e allowed 
to graduate, and afterward to practise in obstetrics. But 
the crowning institution of learning is the English CoOegi- 
ato Seminaiy, under the direction of Eev.A, J, D. D'Orsey, 
foi-merly of the Edinburgh University, a finished gentleman 
and scholar. The American officers in poi-t attended his 
examination two summers ago, and professed themselves 
highly pleased with the thorough and varied scholarship of 
the pupils. There is also a good grammar school, under the 
direction of a Mr. Williams, a naturalized American, whicli 
is extensively patronized by the citizens of Funchal. Not- 
withstanding the seeming abundance of schools, the natives 
are shockingly ignorant ; and the masses must continue to 
be so, for the spirit and practice of tho church, which here 
" rules over all," is opposed to the general dissemination 
of leai'ning. Here, as elsewhere, light for the select few, 
and darkness for the vulgus profanum., is the questionable 
policy of tiie Chuixh of Rome, 
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MADBIKA — CONCI.UDED. 

A Pedestrian Tour — Sanota Croz— MncMco — The Romantie DiscoKerars 
— Toiling Upward — Remembfances of Childhooil — A Country Dance — 
Storj of our Host — Start for San Antonio de Sierra— Baron San Pedro 
-7A Morning Wiilk — Prince Adalbert of Prussia — Adieu to Madeira. 

Havisg ottaioed a three days' leave of absence from our 
worthy commodore, and comi'ileted our matioum, "Di: S. 
R. S. and myself engaged two stout oarsmen and a boat, to 
take us from Funchal to the town of Sanota Cruz, fourteen 
mUes to the eastward. Our little boat passed tbrongh the 
heavy surf breaking on the beach, without giving ua even a 
sprinkle, and then tossing our oars, and spreadmg our tiny 
sail to the strong breeze, our little ten feet by four, with ita 
freight of life, fled over the waves like a sportive sea-bird. 

In an hour we were off Brazen Head, in whose deep and 
dark waters many a faithful Protestant, "of whom the 
world was not worthy," sleeps, entombed among weeds 
and coral, awaiting the " resurrection of the just." What 
can the world think, in these and after times, of the 
Christiajiity of those who, while professing to be the tnie 
church of Christ, denied a burial-place, and the rites of 
sepulture, to the humble and nnoffending child of another 
faith ? These are insults to our common humanity, such aa 
men may not forget, but in the forgiveness of which. Pro- 
testantism will present superlative claims to the j 
of that religion whose chief characteristic is love. 
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Half an liour moi-e, and we were under the lee of the surf 
resounding cliffs, receiving the shrill welcome of sea-gulls 
and boatswain birds; and by noon were landed on the 
pebble-covered beach. 

We dismissed our pilots with a dollar each, and an extra 
pistareen for wine, which usage naabes a piirt of the 
bargain ; and proceeding leisurely through the deserted 
streets, found our way to the snug little hotel which over- 
looks the town. After partaking uf a luncheon, d la mode 
Anglaise—hiead and cheese and boor, to which, by way of 
celebrating the great alliance, my companion added a little 
French brandy, and ordering dinner to be ready by dusk, 
we started for the hills which overlook Hachico, and the 
eastern extremity of the island. 

At a short distance from the town we passed a pictu- 
resque piece of ruins, the remaina of a convent whose front 
wall, standing almost entire, gives evidence of the strength 
and beauty of the former edifice. For an hour or more we 
toiled up the serpentine road, among fields and gardens, 
where the peasantry were gathering in the last of the wheat 
harvest, and gaining an eminence overlooking the valley of 
Machico, sat down, amid heath and bramble bushes, to 
admire the scattered village and its sentinel church, and to 
talk over the romantic st,ory connected with the discoveiy 
of the island and the settlement here. 

Supposing that our readers have some of the genius of 
romance, we will give them but the outlines of this pretty 
tale, leaving it to themselves to fill up the interstices of the 
plot and to fmiiish the embellishments. 

In a work entitled "Relation Historique de la Decou- 
verte de I'IsIe de Madura," Paris, IfiTl, the author, Alca- 
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forada, eltdms, that the island ■was first discovered by a pair 
of runaway lovera in the year 1346. 

Rohert Ma«him, an Englishnaan of pleheian origin, fell in 
love with one Anno D'Arfet, a lady of rank, was imprisoned 
by her fatlier for bis presumption, escaped after long con- 
finement, fonnd his Anne married to a grand knight, and 
living in a castle near Bristol, "While the gallant husband 
was absent in the wars of his couotrj, Robert found access 
to hia lady-love, and persuaded Lei to elope with him to 
France; they attempted to cro^s the channel in i 'small 
boat — ^wero driven out to sea by i \iolent gUe — weie 
carried before it for ten or twelve d\ys — found themselves 
on the shores of an unlmown ishnd — put into the bttle bay 
before «s — lived and loved a few dajs in this sentiment- 
inspiring valley, and died. It is s-ud of Anne, that, woman 
like, she repented of her choice, 'md died of a bioken 
heart; and of Robert, that he died sboitly ifter, either 
through grief for his Anne, or for the want of somcthmg to 
eat. Both evils were pressing upon bim; but bere the 
history is rather obscure. 

The boatmen, after erecting a cross over the graves of 
Anne and Robert, were carried out lo sea by a strong wind, 
and di-iven to the coast of Morocco, where they -were taken 
and eold as slaves. When the Portuguese settled this 
island, the gi-ave of Machim was discovered, and the cross 
over it contamed the request, that, .if ever the place should 
be discovered by Christians, they would build a church on 
the site of the graves. The little church before «s stands 
on that identicsd spot (?), and the remains of the cross are 
presei-ved in the altar as sacred relics. 

With a good deal of incredulity, we arraigned the his- 
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toriau and the dramatis personm 'bofore us, anil satisfied 
ourselves that if the authentications of the story were not 
enough to builcl history on, they had at least proved them- 
selves a good foundation for a church. With this con- 
clusion, we picked up our walking-sticks, and started afresh 
for the summit of the mountain before us. Maehico — 
called after Machim — is a village of some five htmdred in 
population, for the greater part fishermen. 

How like the journey of life was our ascent to that 
distant summit. As we advanced in the tortuous pathway, 
new liille wore continually looming into view, oflen steep 
and rugged, and each succeeding one more tiying than the 
former to the strength of our steps and the courage of our 
hearts. But victory over one opposition stimulates the 
flagging energies in conflict with the next; and thus we 
toiled on, Burmoimting ridge after ridge, until the highest 
was gained. Then looking back on our journey, the 
steepest and highest hills that we had scaled looked small, 
and lesser ones, that had severely tried knee and lung, had 
disappeared in the vales below. 

Shall it not be thas in life's rugged journey ? And when 
from a higher, purer, serener atmosphere, we look down 
upon a world that we have overcome, will not the moun- 
tains that once appeared impassable seem small, and others 
which sorely tried the strength of our infant steps, sink into 
the level of the plain, fai- off in the vale of life ? 

Before we reached the height fi-om which the ocean can 
be seen on both sides of the island, the doctor's strength 
faded himj go I pressed on alone for half a mile further, 
and ascepd^ng ^ kpoH on the roadside, found myself in 
md of a landscape of inexpressible grandeur. I was 
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on the edge of an extensive plateau, and in tbe iieigbbor- 
hood of fields and hedge-rows ; the plain eloping away to 
the north was marked by the church of San Antonio, and a 
few white cottages in the distance ; while beyond, J^co da 
Noia reared its head, and fui-ther still, the broken outline 
of coast and the slnmbering Atlantic. To the northeast 
the peaks of Ckrigo and Castanho showed the jagged oul^ 
lines of their summits against the sky ; to the north of east, 
the island of Porto Santo lay like a cloud on the horizon, 
and on the southeast, the barren Desertas stood, like giant- 
guardians of the coast. At this moment, the sun, which 
was fast descending, shone through an opening in the fleecy 
clouds which rested on the western sky, and spread a halo 
of light and beauty over island and ocean. The scene was 
over whelming in loveliness ; the varied beauty of fields and 
downs, the silent grandeur of the distant ocean, the majestic 
monntdns towering above the clouds, all blending in har- 
monious oneness, conspired to bewilder the soul in blissful, 
inexpressible emotions, 

"I think, therefore I am," is the eiddcnco of individual 
existence, as given by one of the lathers of modern philo- 
sophy: I feel, therefore T am, was the sentiment of this 
hour. The feeling was conscious existence. 

From the distant and grand, 1 turned to the heautiful 
and near. The modest heath-hlossom, the wild fiischia 
and the fox-glove bloomed around my grassy seat ; and the 
golden furzo blossom, the hare-beil, and the fern, com- 
panions of my infancy, reminded me of those days of inno- 
cence when I was a stranger to the world, and the sorrows 
of riper ohUdhood. Long years of varied life have passed 
over me, and in many climes I ha\-e been a stranger and i 
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wanderer, since I thus reclined amid these flowers, and 
made them the hearers of my griefs and hopes ; but they 
spoke to me now in the same pare language, and memory 
recognized their voices, as the eai' awakens to long-forgottcn 
strains; my heart went back into the consciousness of 
childhood, and I was a mother-loving boy again. I kissed 
them, and they answered me with purer, sweeter lip ; and I 
blessed them as the playmates of those life-morning houi-s 
which can never return. Then in the enjoyment which 
these remembrances had softened, as the slanting rays of 
the SUQ mellowed the beauty of tlie landscape around me, I 
knelt on the green tuif, and thanked God for the beautiful 
creations with which he has blessed the ruins of our fallen 
world, and for the appreciation of that beauty which he 
has planted in my own humble bosom. It was an horn- of 
spiritual and emotional enjoyment, that will live in memory 
forever. 

I fo!ind my companion seated on the bank of a mountain- 
stream, enthusiastic in hia admiration of the landscape, 
and sm-roimded by a flock of timid goat's, nho had 
approached, seemingly to question our intrusion on their 
high domain. 

Our descent was I'jpiJ, but moie tiresome than the 
climbing ; night overtook us juit as we entered the town, 
and the bright light and comfoitahle dinner awaiting us in 
the little parlor of the hotel, seemed to bid us welcome. 

While sitting in the j'oitico enjoying our segars afler 
dinner, and in converse with our host and lady, our party 
was increased by the village schoolmaster, and a young 
lady who spoke veiy pretty broken English. 

They treated us to sweet music from the machete, and 
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a few pretty, tlio\igh to us unintelligible, songs; after 
wliieh we were invited to a long room containing a piano- 
forte of very unpiano sound, but from which our hostess, 
proving herself quite an artiste, drew forth some lively 
music. Our visitors proposed a dance, and jumping into 
each other's arms, whirled around the room, d la June- 
bug, peg-top, or anything else that spins at a rate feai-ful 
to giddy heads. After a round or two, the young lady 
intimated her willingness to dance with the doctor, but, 
having no acquaintance with the Tei-psichore of Madeira, 
my friend declined, pleading weariness. Two English 
songs were then sung, " Long Ago " and " Old Virginiiy," 
in the latter of which my friend joined, in a fine cdto 
voice, aad being himself a Virginian, with a gusto that 
did credit to his patriotism, and won the applause of the 



Finding that their guests did not enjoy the ball-room, 
our hosts conducted us to the parlor, where, among a 
few English books, we discovered a Bible of the Ai 
can Bible Society. This led to some questions as to the 
fiuth of our entertEuners, and, to our pleasure and surpr 
we found them Protestants and Methodists. 

Mr. Gonsalves then entertained us with the story of 
Protestant life, which was in substance as follows. Twenty- 
five years ago, the hostility to Protestantism in Madi 
was very violent, so much so, that it was not safe for a 
tive to profess any inclination or favor toward it. Many of 
the inhabitants, who in contact with Protestants conceived 
a liking for their faith, emigrated to the West Indies and 
the United States, for the purpose of seeking a wider range 
of freedom in things spiritual and temporal. Mr. G. was 
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among those who emigrated to the States. In Penn- 
sylvania he fell in with a company of Methodists, who gave 
him temporal and spiritual assistance, and among whom he 
became a freeman in Christ Jesus, and a citizen of the re- 
public. Failing in bnainess, and disappointed in hia expec- 
tations of selling his estate in Madeii'a, which included this 
hotel and surroundings, he was compelled to return to the 
island ; but he and his excellent lady brought with them all 
the ardor of their first love for Methodism and the govern- 
ment of their adopted counti-y. It has astonished me often, 
on meeting with returned emigrants, and other adopted 
citizens of America living abroad, that they remain enthu- 
siastically devoted to their adopted institutions. We can 
meet any day with native Americans living abroad, who 
admire the social and civil customs of the countries in which 
they live, and, so far as they can, adopt them, expressing a 
preference for them over those of their own country ; but 
with the foreigner who has once imbibed the spirit of our 
social and political system, America remains enshrined in 
his heart forever, the ideal of perfection. 

We enjoyed a debghtful class-meeting/ that evening, and 
when we parted on the morrow, liindor and warmer wishes 
were expressed than, those which generally pass between 
travellers and hosts. Great Shepherd protect these scat- 
tered ones ! 

The morning of our second day's jonrney was fine, and 
pleasantly overcast with light cloads. Refreshed with 
sound sleep in good beds, and reinforced by an excellent 
breakfast, we engaged a boy-giiide, and set our faces for 
San Antonio da Serra and the town of St. Ann's, on the 
opposite side of'the island, and twenty-five miles distant, 
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We soon reached a height commanding a fine view of the 
town, and turned to take a farewell look. Santa Cniz— 
often called Sancta Crnz^— is one of the oldest towns of the 
island, containmg a population of fishermen, email farmers, 
and a few of the middle class citizens, numbering in all 
some fifteen hundred. There are but few objects of interest 
in its vicinity, if we ezcept the fossil beds of Canijal, which 
we did not visit, to our great disappointment, owing to the 
report of cholera in that part of the island. We saw here, for 
the first time, a fine and venerable specimen of the date-hear- 
ing ;[)Rlra,' enough in itself to repay the visit of the naturalist. 

Our route now lay through a broken, mountainous, and 
thickly populated country, of small fields, and small cots 
embowered in fruit-trees. Never before was such striking 
evidence of the generosity of soU and climate. Here the 
pear, which in the low lands of the thirty-second degree of 
latitude in our country is an insipid and undeveloped fruit, 
attdned the highest perfection, growing among plantains 
and pine-apples. The fruita of the temperate and tropical 
zones were vying with each other in the abuni3ance of 
fruitfulness and beauty, children of the same soil and sun. 

Here our guide, supposing us to be bewildered as to 
location, and entirely at bis mercy, came to a strike for 
higher wages. He demanded twice the amount for which 
he first engaged, besides sundiy glasses of wine, li'inding 
that expostulation was vain, we made an application of 
walking-stick to that region of the cranium where justice 
and veneration are supposed to dwell, which had a wonder- 
ful and iustantaneous effect on the gentleman's ideas. In a 
moment he became reconciled to his bargain, and took up 
his line of march in dogged ^lence. 
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The term Serra is applied by Portuguese and Spaniarols 
to ridges and taMe lands. The plain or flattened lidge of 
San A.ntonio da Serra we reached about noon, and pro- 
ceeded across it in the direction of the church of Sau Anto- 
nio, and the country seat of oar, consul. This church was 
built by the liberality of Mr. March, for the benefit of the 
poor of this parish, actuated by the worthy motive of-trying 
to mate good Cathoiics of those who cannot be made Pro- 
testants. This is an agricultaral distiict, and one of the 
few spots on the island where the plough can be used ; but 
even here the spade and mattock are the favorite i^tru- 
ments. The Madeirans till theii' ground thoroughly, dig- 
ging to a depth of eighteen inches, and pulverizing well. 
This will, in part, account for their abundant harvests. 

Being now near the residence of Mr. March, where a 
wai-m welcome and a good dinner awaited us, we dismissed 
our guide with the promised fee and » word of advice as to 
his treatment of American traveUera hereafter. He accepted 
both gratefully, and turned homeward with a cheerful step. 
At Mr, March's we found the Baron San Pedro, his lady, 
and their charming and accomplished daughters, making a 
visit to our consul. My compagnon de voyage was soon 
engaged in a petit flirtation with the ladies, and so pleased 
with the pretty language, and prettier figure, and beautiful 
manners of one of the party, that my hopes of getting to 
St. Ann's that night were iast dying away. After dinner, 
however, the party left, and we too were preparing to take 
up our journey, when Mr. M. informed ua that he had just 
received a note from our commodore announcing his inten- 
tion to sail on the morrow, as the cholera had made its ap- 
pearance in Fimohal. We therefore contented ourselves to 
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remaia witli our friend for the night, purposing to start for 
Funchal ii few hours before day on the following morning. 

We spent the evening in walking through the beautiful 
gi'ounds, and studying the varied flora and shrubbery. Sit- 
ting in a spacious bower sun-ounded by a hedge, or wall, of 
box, ten feet high, and impeiwious to light, Mr. M. re- 
marked: "This is the place whore Dr. Kelly, a retired 
surgeon of the British army, used to preach Protestantism 
to the natives," Dr. K. made many converts in this parish, 
some of whom still remain. He was driven from the island, 
with the loss of a valuable library, and other, personal 
effects, destroyed by an infuriated raob, bat for which his 
government saw that he was compensated by the govern- 
ment of Madeira. Our host, who must be known in private 
life to be fully appreciated, is a model Ameiicin gentleman, 
rendered the evening perfectly delightful, and in the full 
tide of social enjoyment, ive foigot that ^e were in the 
palace of a bachelor. The doctor was less communicative 
than nsaal, for his thoughts were with the sylph-like little 
creature who was borne that evening far over the mountains, 
but who, before leaving, kindled a fire in his heart that may 
smolder many a year. 

At four next morning we were roused from dreamless 
sleep by the notes of a clarionet discoursing "H^l Colum- 
bia ;" the sound was shrill to the ear then, but it makes 
sweet music to the memory now. The stars were shining 
brightly, and the air was quite cool, but we buttoned up 
our coats and resolutely commenced to ascend the high 
range which divided us from our breakfast. As. we advanced 
the darkness was fast changing into the grey of morning ; 
little birds started from the broom and gorse as we passed, 
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